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Hig'&emes examined in this volume were selected sporadically; 
eidier to meet che demands of some academic and semi-academic 
bodies or to fulfil my own obligations as Chief Editor of the Journal 
tifSiih Studies at Guru Nanak Dev University, Amritsar. These are, 
ihsi^tG, W^'Wst'^s chapters of a book in which each preceding 
chapter prepares the ground for the succeeding chapter. All the 
themes discussed in this volume have an independent entity in each 
case; they are connected organically with neither the previous nor 

is their intimate relation with Sikh studies. S^rv'SEK^ diexefbre, each 
theme proved to be an exercise in independent exploration. It will 
be a matter of great satisfaction to me if my treatment of the themes 
cfui tlie latent spe^ ^'^es^ltaiesSm t)fein «i^f%°.& fyiis^ 

M my esteemed readers. 

The last paper in this volume owes an explanation from the 
author. The South Asian Insiimie of Heidelberg University had 
invited me in 1985 to deliver two lectures. The themes given to me 
meSK 'The Growth of Consciousness of Sikh Identity' and 'Five 
Jiyjidred Years of Sikh Literature'. After delivering the lectures, I 
idljfted handing over the tai» dPffiy leaSttes to the Institute as I 
wanted to revise these in the light of the discussion that had followed 
the lectures. On my return, I prepared the final version of both the 
lectures and woidd have posted them the next day, but unfortunately, 
an electrical short-circuit fire destroyed bo^'^iiflEaHasSte 
some other teaOSi fortunately, a member of the Faculty of the 
Institute had preserved with him the first few pages of my lecture 
on Sikh Idenuty. The Institute pubUshed this incomplete lecture in 

the jitjceedings of it? BuHetinu It is this unrevised remrjant of Kijf 
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lecture whidi I^Sijflfe-jl^iocluced from the Institute's BulletUi* I 
the indulgen#^l^*«i|de|<$:&ic%^i^p.^^ 
this volume. 

As the contents of this volume are not meant for scJioUrs oijly> 
I have purposely avoided the use of ijttBTBIttfeaii {jfc^erieigRabeis 

of writing for non-English words. 

I will be failing in my duty if I do not thank, my dear friend 
Elv Rajibit Singh Sachdeva, warmly, for going through the contents 
|if J|^1>!Sstos#Widi Utmost care and ofi^ii^ useful suggestions for 
■ilDHtOvement. Mr. R.S. Tak, another old friend, has also obliged me 
hy going through the manuscript, like a trained proof reader. The 
l^oroughness and diligence with which my friend Dr. S.N. Sewak 
"kad gone through the -whole tm twice and has su^eisted many 
valuable amendments has given extraordinary dimension to friendship. 
I have no words to thank him for his labour and love. I also thank 
flay stenographer, S. Harvinder Singh, for all the labour that he has 

But for the persistent persuasion of Sardar Gursagar Singh of 
^gh Brothers^ this volume may not have seen the Ught of day for 
■» Bern mtm years. 

# 2, Preet Nagar, Pritam Singh 

Lcswer Mall, Patiala Baisakhi, l4th April, 2004 
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As histsiy has ttot bequeathed to m-my f^mvitncss account of 

the childhood of Guru Nanak, we have to fall back upon later 
writings for all our information on the subject. Whether the available 
material is based on the imaginative interpreiations of the Gum*$ 
own hyim2sorispattem^<9!^i£^!^l££ilii)(S^I^^ 
literature, the notable fact is that his childhood stories have fired the 
Imagination of innumerable people and have sus^iined their fswtb in 
the validity of his divinely-ordained mission. 

' tSfr efoiiMMer ol" die Guru's life being 

the same, namely, to impress his readers with the Guru's greatness, 
we find each one recounting only such stories of his childhood as 
would inevitably highhght his prescience and maturity or his unusual 
conaim- nit'''€^tfesiww irericties. To quote only two examples, ^fe 
midwife, when asked about the physiognomical featut^ isf 
newly-born child Nanak, states that she had never come acriis^, 
throughout her long professional career, any child like him and adds : 
"His voice sounded Hke the chuckle of a very wise and mature 
pei^&^ JUmA'iSmiL'i&^'^Ss^-on seeing him predicts : a iofai 
canopy will spread over his head... an Avataar-like pen^Jk^^i^'^^ 
be. worshipped by the Hindus and the Mussalmans." 

In spite of the miraculous nature of a few stories, we do come 
:ie|s^ in «)m* ibf iifem, feint contours of the lata- personality of 
child-Nanak. For instance, while the possessive instinct amoia^. 
children is fairly advanced, the child-Guru is depicted exercising 
complete control over avarice, even at the tender age of five years. 



* Revised veisjqn of the cki^^ published iuMkmaff!, Feb-March, 1979, Cband^pck, 
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He nor only shared his things with other children in his hoiEtSg felft' 
carried rhem to others' houses, to leave them there. The later story 
of his youth, according to which he distributed among the needy 
Ae whole amount entrusted to him by his fether for &JV€Stmi!aii& 
a profitable business, is the natural culmination of W^- g^tt^SfOia?' 
childhood habit of sharing all his things with others. 

At six plus, his father put him in a primary school. The teacher 
itsed to teach alphabetwith the help of rhymed verses, each successive 
verse beginning with the next letter in the alphabetic sequence. The 
child-Guru is reported to have objected to the meaningless jingles 
and insisted on receiving purposeful education. One can imagine 
how upset the teacher must have been at the new entrant's bold 
heckling. Incidentally, the Guru has left, among his corpus an 
alphabetical poem called 'Pattee', which may h9y^,^jS^idbd' 
chroniclers with the motif of the story. 

The expen^iKe^ibe '^^m^Sim li^S^im^f^^^'i^^^ 
child-Nanak was next admitted was equally ^feSS^ting. Child- 
Nanak's father wanted him to learn the State language, Persian, but 
he was found more interested in understanding the deeper and more 
serious essentials of life than the formal preliminaries of traditional 
knowledge. However, before his teacher could realize it, the quick- 
witted young Nanak had picked up enough of reading, writing and 
arithmetic to qualify later for a responsible job requiring good 
j^wledge of the three R's. 

The schools could not detain him for long. There was nothing 

there that could arouse his interest. The fact is that he was already 

getting involved with deeper moral and spiritual issues that made 

Wok sJitift the company of &ivolous and sdfceaired people. He 

delved deeper and deeper into the recesses of his mind. To quote the 

words of a chronicler : "He chose to sit aloof in a corner of the house, 

not moving even his little finger. He would not exchange pleasantries 

•W^'ianybody. iPlher'VKB sftShg, fef^uld continue to sit ; if he was 

sleeping, he would continue to sleep. He was experiencing a sort of 

alienation with the life around him, the oaj^,-s§iS^ttj3® b^f^ .the 

fakirs with whom he always felt at home." 

Soon, he broke the shell of seclusion and #tt<E Out openly 
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challenge the validin' of meaningless riruals for which the occasion 
was provided by his orthodox parents. According to the age-old 
custom, the Hindu male child hs^ to formally initiated into 
l&duism ikmn'^ ^ti 'tm&seSm^ The loosely- 

twisted circular thread, prepared according to prescribed instructions, 
has to be worn for life on the right shoulder going across the body 
under the left arm. The ceremony is a fesdve occasion and is attended 
by maternal and pateiml tektions. As sooft as the priest arrived, 
Nanak was made to sit in front of him. Ail around the sacred fire, 
sat or stood other relations, grandees of the village. The priest began 
to mudible Sanskrit verses. Nanak kept sitting before him, silent and 
unconcerned, but as the recitation came to a close and the priest got 
ready to put the sacred thread around the neck of Nanak, he caught 
hold of the priest's hand with determination writ large on his fece 
*lt| wsatfe3 Mto'tef first explain wtetM 'Wife doing. Tfiwe^^ atsu 
jpandemonium in the house. To the best of everybody's knowledge 
Aever had such a situation arisen anywhere in the Hindudom. The 
blasphemic heckling by the ten year old child was unprecedented. 
Then followed pleadings, remonstrarions and threats. Nothing, 
Iiowever, cut ice with the child who was determined to prove that 
a symbol without meaning had no significance whatsoever. With 
child-Nanak insisting on the meaning and everyone around him 
ltfee«t d«^mi^i®iQ«e6tjffewn, both sidcSr'ie^^tdd to speak 
at each other for some time on two different wave-lengths, bur 
ultimately the family and the priest had to abandon, most reluctantly, 
the whole of ceremonial programme. This is the famous Sacred 
tJlgBtedJ^iy of Guru Naiiaki^ (Aildhood which agaiii niay fa^^ 
feajed on one of the Gurus own hymns. 

Sick of his son's unusual habits, the father tried to pass on to 
him the responsibility of tending the family's herd of catde. The child 
fef^tn t^ihlf #Mel^ to 'fe leiicst ftis^Sjjii fMifij^oM *S Ipei 
reached the grazing area, he would leave the cattle to fend '^SSt 
themselves and, finding a shady place for himself, used to get 
absorbed in meditauon. One day his buffaloes strayed into a 
ijdighbounng fiuoir The fuming and fretting farmer diargcd Naaak 
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devastation of his standing crop. He wanted compensation to be paid 
to him. Nanak was sure that no appreciable loss had occurred. On- 
the-spot investigation proved Nanak to be correct. According to the 

narrators of this st{U^|>a|litiIacly called thi^ Bi^s^tation of 
Destroyed Crop, the crop had been destroyed but it j^cew 
miraculously by divine intervention, to esablisb. the veracity^tfi« 
young herdsman's statement. 

Another i^ p«^^!fik£4fle^4il9sM(»^ period of 

the Guru's life and may be treated as the turning point after which 
his people had to drastically revise their opinion about him. There 
^^s^ dramatis pmoiute in this story: the ViJkge Chie£ Nanak 

the village wher^^¥|iin the shade of a 'peeloo ' tree, the controversisl 
child. Just, by c&ance, passes by that way on horseback the village 
Chie£ Rae Bulaar by name. He spots ihc deeping boy, but to his 
utter horror finds a huge cobra ^^]iniid^^^ Mdc>d'«i^jie^ 
face. Afraid that any move on his part may infuriate the venomous 
reptile, he found himself imable to move his eyes away from the 
dreadiul scene. The cobra did not move, nor did it hiss. It just stood 
still widi its acjmnded hood serving as a scre^ %x tllte boy's &ce 
against the tropical sun. As the shade of the nearby tSJfeC reaches the 
child's face, the cobra folds its hood and slithers away. Rae Bulaar, 
failing to restrain himself, makes a public announcement of what he 
■scfin jU&d i^SpEX^ oib^fidrice to Nanak, symbolising an 
acknowledgment by the societ)' of the child's divinely ordained 
greatness. In some other chronicles, we come across a more 
miraculous variant of nature's anxiety to protect the child-prodigy 
lioiti the direct impact oflS&fiSKlDgisiiSe^'ll^^^^ 
^g.cler which the child prodigy was sleeping became stationary zsSl 
i^!^ed to move with the sun in order to serve as a natujral barjrfer 
^gtwben the child and the sun's rays. 

measure, his oneness with nature, his sympathy for the deprived 
classes, his self-confidence in his analysis of the socio-spiritual 
malaise, his intolerance of sham and meaningless rituals, and his 
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Guru Nanak was born in a social milieu in which the two 
dominant religions of the region - Hinduism and Islam - presented 
the picture of two multi-fractured glasses, with each of their splinters 
claiming atitonotnous rdentitjr. During the period when the Gum 
was engaged in a field-study of the contemporary religious scene, this 
fact must have registered itself firmly in his receptive mind. As is 
evident from his work, he was in the habit of giving his clear views 
«ta alt subjects that came his way - admitmttatlon, kw aM'SS^I^ 
^icpoUtical and Rx>namic situation, trade and commerce, 
customs and rites, women, education, aesthetics, music, religious 
frenzies and the ravages of war, etc. It must have been odd indeed 
if feGofS'ki felled to interact with the religious situadon oChxs. 
ds^ specially when spiritttdity aad idigious beliefe and conduct 
happened to be his first concerns in life. Direct and indirect 
references to the following theological padis and bypaths and their 
foilowers mentioned in his work testify that the area of his resratclr 
vm quite mensive and his oaadi^m about them were based on 
his first-hand experiences. The references include : Hinduism, Islam, 
Jainism, Budhism, Yoga, Vedanta, Sidhism, Nathism, Tantraism, 
Bhagti, Shaivism, Vaishnavaism besides worshippers of Rama, 
Kj^shxiSi, Devee-worshlppers, Bair^g^i^S^^idKuCs, Jangams, -SaaafS^i 
}$tds, Satis, Santokhis, Munis, Gianis, Ace-Panthees, Sants, Sadhs, 
l^^wtfisj. Suikf^ and Q^ikqdarjs, ..lAjggxti^g (h^^^ wbp. g^t his repeated 

* This paper was read and discussed in "The Transmi.ssion of Sikh Heritage in the 
Diaspora" conference, held at the University of Michigan, U.SA on February 3-3, 
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S^^llfoval are the GufJUukhs, the followers of Sikhism, the Guru's own 
yath. Among those who earned his strong disapproval were Shakts, 
Brahmins, and, Manmukhs, the wayward egocentrics. Apart &ain 
-tliies«^«at!%eek$ df ^ prevalent teli^ous scene, refecettces |q< 
scriptures, gods and goddesses, beliefs and practices of diverse 
religions are also available. Admittedly, some of these references are 
casual, but there are a number of hymns in which the Guru su^ests 
alternatives, introduces counter^proposals, or gives his own 
interpretation of metaphors relating to the prominent features of 
other religions. He goes even ro the extent of using their symbols 
^ props to establish or buttress one or the other element of his own 

'W^m W tilS f^M* 19 yia^ H!ef u (sggs, p. %■ 

ht'^mtiS Mhibr (Ishwara, i.e.. Shiva), the Guru is Gorakh (i.e. 
Vhhnu) and the Guru is Burma (Le. Brahma). He is also the 
goddess Pofiati... 

He is pressing into service a few prominent members of the Hindu 
pantheon to strengthen the image of the Guru of his own religious 
path. The Guru goes on in the same vein in the Stk sOsaA of the 
saiae composition, i.e., the Jap(u) : 

Bfe^ Him 9a>r li gfe^ irow ii 

(SGGS, p. 2) 

By listening (to God's Name), liUf ^(MK Skim BfmM 
(Brahma) or Indra..^ 

% Mmf^t^Mt'^^ne). -Mt'^emmi^ mmn- of Yoga and 

aU its practices 

By listening (to God's Name), one is able to catch the impWt of 
all the Vedas, Smritts and other Shastras. . . 

This style of the Guru's expressipn has misled a fpw sdholars 

Jagniiological deities that flourished under the doctrinal umbrella of 
l3ie ancient Indian classics. Mr. J.M. Chatterji of Koikata, for 
example, did such an exercise in one of t^^l^^ues of The Sikh Review 
puhf^i^ test ICioUiKm^ It^^^i4ae^»gt«tof iol'^t)^ 
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1% yield the desired meanings is .^QC tg^Asti:^^ in the history of 
religions. This misunderstanding may occur even in the case of well- 
meaning persons, when their insight into the style of Guru Nanak 
happens to be inadequate, fit ilit^Jst quotation, where the poet in 
Guru Nanak equates the 'Guru' with Shiva or Brahma or goddess 
Parbati, he is not indirectly admitting or confirming their physical 
existence; he blasts such beliefs at many places in his work. In fact, 
he is tr)'ing to exploit the semantic potentialities of the metaphors 
a'^Iable in medieval India's common cultural heritage. It is the 
inKige of the 'GURU' as conceived by Gurti Nanak, which is being 
endowed here with all the powers and virtues, supposed to vest in 
the popular deities and scriptures by their worshippers. Sitni^9^,% 
the ifieond quotation wberdn the benefits of listetiilig to (Sod'i Name 
are enumerated, deities and scriptures have been used a? props for 
the thesis which the Guru is building. He is using the readily 
available indigenous raw material to build his ovwi theological 

But this is not the only style in the Guru's literary- repeftqry- 
For another of his styles, let us look at the following stans^ 
the Guru's work in the musical mode of Majh- 

tHUH' wiife" fs^s^ ifiwr ag" jft's n 

Let kindness be your mosqttik i 

livelihood your Koran. 
Let modesty serve as your circumcision and moral conduct as your 





to project his own ideas, in the present case, he is gently suggesting 
to the then ruling Mussalman class that whatever be the normative 
claims of their religion, some shift towards a more hiunanitarian 
oeiBitmt ifM ^^fiaD>i# m -d»^ tii^ m issilled; <mm 

Mussalmansfc not a courteous way of indicting the life-style tsl^ 
the ruling class ? It suggests that the conduct of his addressees leaves 
much to be desired. This type of suggestive criticism applies not only 
m Mm^^ifsm»t ako- act l£ttdu% Sidh^ J^aiiaS) and: 
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othm. A little more outspoken is this stanza in which Jqgis are the 

^^ ■p m 

Jog (Yoga) does not lie in your (mtUti-pieced) quilt, it does not 

Me in (your) staff, it does^^^4il^0fiB.^iS^^mth u>l^- 

you smear (your) body 
Jog has nothing iO ^ t^^ytUf.i^^^^i^Si^lll^^e-cropping 

of (your) head or with the ll^^l^^^^four) horn-bugle 
Jog is attained only if^t4 k^ td MfVmoiled in (th& oeem 

of) mdya 

In poem after poem, the Guru uses his unobtrusive style quite 
dBFectively, but his critidsni in a few cases is quite unsparing. For 

^ itow he gives his reaction : 

^at 'Jfff flftj^n 

w wftr 1% ^ erat i^RRffp^ ^ 

Hindus are fundamentally wrong; they are going the lenaHgyWS^ 
They follow Narad in (the matters of worship) 
Enwrapped in total darkness, blind and dumb. 
They pick up any stone mi fb^^^ we^9S^% ^ 
How could a stone help you swim (thet.^ig^^l^^'^f^i^j^ i^f^ 
it cannot save itself from drowning ? 

The utter irrationality of the whole concept and system of idol- 
worship exasperates him, but even in this case the penultimate verse 

j^llli'ftiesi II i^-i^mfn^ t^v^^ped ^^<Ai lies selelf la< li» 
ladonality. 

In this short write-up, it is not possible to cite all the examples 
available in the Guru's work relevant to the subject imder disp^sio^^ 



(SKAtSt 

is ftom the musical mode Asa. 

w H ftr fefe net tys' ^ ^te^ ii 
fa^ H'tt'dl H'tt'dfA egnfe |ftr wpj ii 

Saft i&fo fuw<lA ^ >ww ?py sras'g' n 

H3i»>r Hfe H3g «^ a- -^l^ifd Ii 

^ ^ >?aif«r Hair ^fs^ hs' Hjrg ii 

ffefer tsf irfe ^wfir ^te^ fejs* fir 3^ eraji 

i=rfe gfe tT^JT ynl'MT w»>r >H'o('d' nroro ii 
^ fir >»TOfir H ft- tpsftr fs?^ % 3^ tto ii 

^S^almans speak appreciatively of (their) Shariat, its study makes 
them arrive at the conclusion that only such people are fit to 
be called slaves of Gpd as enclose themselves within the fimr 
tutclk flf Sbarim is:'imsili»-t0 gain His vision 
Thei6ndus praise the supreme being, whose beauty is tintnatche^t 

in the light of their own religio-philosophical literature 
Tbey bathe at the places of pilgrimage, make offerings (before their 

idols) and worship in the aroma of fragrant drugs 
Jogis, for whom the name of the Creator .ii ^Jfdi^ 4i0^^Hf^^ 

upon Him in thought-fee vaccuum 
The ultimate reality for them is formless, is uncontaminated by 
niayd and the whole of the material world is His body. 
Almsgivers feel gratified at the idea of giving. They wish 
thousandfold increase in their capacity to give so that they may 
■Wfrt %e approbation of the people 
But along with all these, there are practit 

adultery, lying, villainy and evil-doing 
They are the ones, who exhaust, before their exit, wha^kf- 



provision they ptevitm^ fxtd, hft t^a^i^^i tts^ied 

role to perform 

AH the creatures living in water, on land, in populated places, 
the planed, mty, in the whole universe Tsa alm^^f^Si^t^ 
them; You (alone) look after them 

O Nanak ! Your (i.e. God's) bhagats have only pneduty to perform, 
namely, to sing your praises, their only sustenance is Your True 
Name. They are always htt^i^isify^^^ll^/^gk& asi^j^ 
of the feet of the virtuous. 

In this hymn, the Guru can be seen accepting not only the de 
facto but also the dejure right of various religions to coexist as an 
eiscmtiid ^^ef^ i|p^Di^(B^^an.'l^ hymn, whtch has h&^a 
taken from the Var of Guru Nanak in the musical mode of Asa, is 
sung daily in all Sikh places of worship, as a part of the Sikh liturgical 
morning routine and reminds me of the ser of four stanzas (16, 17, 
IS aiid Ws^^-eiS Wse^ i^s^^ is 
prescribed for daily recitation by every Sikh. In these stanzas the 
Guru stands wonderstruck before the immensity of rhe diversity of 
God's creation. I quote from the 17th stanza : 

'HHif gra^ yfV %e ITS' II 

»MHU #3r Hfe 3Uftr Qti'H II 
»Hfef 3313" ^ff fep>rs' ^l^*?!! 

?g yu- ^ Trgii 
fma Hfe" fe?' Trfr 3^ 11 (sggs, pp. 3-4) 

hinumerable are the prayer-chants, innumerable are their 
interpretations 

Innumerable are their (forms of) wotl^^ M^l^fS^ittliikf 0^ 

performers of physical penances 
innumerable are the scriptures, innumerable the reciters ofVedic 

&ts. 

Innumerable are the Jogis shying away from the physical ivorld. 
Innumerable are the Bhagats engaged in counting His qualities 
and hufigeri^ fit spiHtmt illumituaim 
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Innumerable are the givers of alms 

Innumerable are the heroes hearing frontal brunts of war 

Innumerable are they who keep silent to etij^ contintfota 

iimtatiptati«m,i-.' 

The Gum's philosophy Is the same here; one just cannot ma 
away from the basic fact that all creation, including all the extant 
reUgious paths, owes its existence to the same Creator. The existence 
of others, therefore, has to be gracefully accepted and tolerated as 
pit of the creator's original schsefiSI .^ifiiiigs. 

In the end, Guru Nanak's resptialS tia mk&i t^'^SS^ B% *W5 
small, may be summarized thus : 

1 . Guru Nanak treated cheek by jowl existence of different 
strands In social ittif^^jtn inherent ^pmWW^^i^i^ 

environment. 

2. He thought that the consciousness of this social feet must 
be made an essential part of man's phiiosophical-cutn- 
^ad^icd legacy. 

3» lb have some modicum of success, the blue-print for a 
conflict-free society, it must base itself on the principle that 
unity and not uniformity has to be the guiding star of the 
religious guides. 

■ These attitudes should not make one a dumb spectator of 
the social actualit}^ prevailing around him. One has to be 
an active participant fighting for his right to information 

TPfeer^^t miilifeffl*^^ to be determined by the awareness 

suggestio falsi and suppressio veri is a non-acceptable legal and 
moral principle and the right of self-expression has to safeguard 
fundamental spiritual interests of the other parties and tfie medium 
of expression has to be marked 'with civility. 
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la oeder to understand the attitude of religion tov/acds peace 

and integracion, it is neccssan^ ro demarcate, at the very outset, the 
semantic frontiers of the two terms — peace and integration. 
•Generally speaking, both Aes« tetms have two dimensions — one 
having exclusive concern with the individuals in society and the other 
with the corporate body of the society. One meaning of 'peace' has 
been given in Webster's Seventh New Collegiate Dictionary, as "freedom 
ficom disquieting or oppressive thoughts or emotions.* MHi&trfy, 
'integration has been defined in the same DitaiftSaB^as "coordination 
of mental processes into a normal effective personality." Evidently, 
both definitions relate to individuals, and as we well know, there has 
never been any paucity of well-meaning in<ij«'Mti^i&f all religionr^ 
who run away from their homes in search of the ever-elusive peace 
of mind and tr>' to achieve it by subjecting their minds and bodies 
to rigorous and often painfid physico-psychic programmes. I 
presume that the organizers of the present Seminar did not want nte 
130 share ray views with the members of the learned assembly, here, 
on these aspects of peace and integration when they extended their 
invitation to me to write this paper. And their inhibition is quite 
understandable, becaisisi, "Rl* ttSj thi^ also must have been 
gready upset at the unfortunate sequen^-Qf SS^fipts that culminated 
in the sordid and gory drama of the assassination of the then Prime 
Minister of India, Mrs. Indira Gandhi, followed by the physical 
liquid»l&»«f*dtousands of innoceftf in Ddhi and other places 

* This paper was read and discussed in the Seniinaf prgaaised by the Department of 
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throughout India. With such cataclysmic happenings in the 
background, ttae docs not just feel like discussing indmifeatl' 
pliilosop]^^ ^SSl^l^s. The organizers probably had in their minds 
oriy such aspects of 'peace' and 'integration' as have social 
fi%pificancc, which, to quote the same Dictionary, means emphasis, 
la case of peace on "freedom from sodal disturbance" and in the 
GS^ pi Ini^ration' on the "incorporation as equal into society ot 
an organization of individuals of different groups." In the present 
paper, 1 propose to confine myself to the exploration of the social 
dimensions of peace and integration from the point of view of Gum 
i^kmk the iaWier of &$it^ ^fi^ Mimii tepmmt 

B^gion in general. 

Judging from Guru Nanak's direct pronouncements on the 
subject and reading between his lines, one gets the impression that 
in the Guru's sche^ fiC'things, integration is of great importance. 
It seems to be his presumption that some differences, such as those 
of colour, sex, opinion, profession, etc., are natural social facts and 
have to be accepted as Such if the society is to run smoothly. Society 
has also to learn to live widi differences in beliefs stnd religious 
preferences. Ideas of this natui^ mpe available throughout his works. 
Of course, the style of his statements and modes of expression are 
stil his own. Let us, in this connection, go through the 17th, I8th 
and 19 th pauris of the Jap(u), hiswell-knovm compcjsidon, whraein 
he refers to the limitless variety of man's spiritual approaches and 
mundane acdvities — good, bad, and indifferent. The reader is sure 
to carry the impression that the author is not shrinking from the 
nasigtutude of variety, btit ISr.^KK^p#^ ikt^i^i^^es^ 

Innumerable are the texts, innumerable their meanings; 
Innumerable aff the Wmb^ 0mmf!&k^ ^ 

austerities; 

BtmimMf-m! ^i^im^mSia^^f^i^ and timiti^'<^»Mftf 

Innumerable are the yops, stoic in t^i^ ^Itl^ 
Innumerable are the bhaktas^ conten^tiiftitig m 0tHAif6ef and 
knowUdgm 
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hntantj^k /m ^/ffiffk hUnd to ail raison; 
il^m^mdk«t/i-i^^^^$^^§^ wealth: 

world; 

Innumerable are the cut-throats, slaying people; 
J^fl^mera^U are the Jtii)^i«^ W^ t)a(lt in their sin; 
Innumerable are the names, innumerable the aboeiesi^ zl 
Innumerable are the worlds, far beyond our reacht ■- 
Wiien whenlsey 'inmmerable', thmisaload(of^dmtiifftMnt)^ 

The Guru is more expUdt JiM^.*!^,^' 
^QOpludes the 27th paurt thus : 

He is the Creator of all this mSyS of variety in ^fi^' 

He sustains each one of these at His pleasure. 

Wkacti mit pktm Him. ^■&mt»^''iiMM^H^^''!ttf dtt- 

anything. 

ffeis the King, the Emperor of emperors; it is good to live according 
to His Will... 27. (SffGS, p. 6) 

In these pauris, he is not only eatimeiating thetli^cent 
aiii^ idnds of caammi ht iSi in &ct, etijoj'i^ i£l^£itlei§ 

variegated nature of the organic and inorganic phenomena. More 
than thai, he is investing everything with divine genealogy, in other 
-Words, he is asserting that this variety is purpos^ili1)^ii$e every 

^EOm this point onvi'ards, Guru Nanak did not stray towards 
pantheism, but I am certainly interested in the social purpose which 
the Guru assigns to his God. For example, when he says, "He is the 
Sole Provider of all beings," (Hsl<V' ^^i*>r"3(*^^^W^^fap(u), p. 2) 
God is being used for pkdng all members of tlie society, whatever 
their worldly status, on an equal footing in their capacit>' as receivers 
or beggars of gifts. Further on, when he says. "The same non-material 
Being permeates everybody" (H¥ vrfil f^^^/^^—p. 223) he is 
Ituikiag the (|ualii7 of equ^jty miai^k$iSm^)M^^^t^!t^^&^iie^^ 
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inherent. Here also God has come in handy for the establishment 
of a social ideal which he further buttresses at many places, with the 
fatherhood of God and brotherhood of man. Another of his 
■thiistvSi&om that comes to my mind here runs in the same vein ; 
"The soul of every human being is enlightened by the same 
Enlightener" (H¥ wftl ^fe ^ Hfe II feH ^ tJ'tSd H¥ Vffvl xJ'tSi 
ufe 11— p. 13). The question is not whether Guru Nanak was the first 
pet^ft Itf riie'Werld to have ^vcn expression K» these ideas. ^Whai 
I am trying to point out is that Guru Nanak stands for integration 
on the basis of equality. "The seasons may be many," he argues in 
one of his verses, "but the sun is always the same." Similarly, "God, 
0l*$Stofe'l'ji*fl^^!]^tel^!n numerous apparels*" Diversity's^ 
underlying unity iii^^ds of life is, according to him, Gsds oWli 
dispensation. It is a natural and universal phenomenon. 

Now, the knowledge that diversity is natural does not by itself 
lead people to tolerate and ajxomraodate 3tl^a?e*ices with grace and' 
unless that happens in society, no integration worth the name is 
possible. Guru Nanak was conscious of this. He, therefore, used all 
his poetic and forensic skill to induce people to develop the sense 
ti^ m^^:&sitmct. In one of the stories prevalent about him, hiffli^- 
entry into Multan was interpreted by the divines of numetpus 
denominations, already inhabiting that historic city, as unwanted 
intrusion into their religious territory. They presented him with a cup 
:l^jG!i& Mi%r brim, to convey to hun their combined message 
'jjyt Multan had absolutely no room for another divine. He 
responded in an equally .symbolic way by placing a full-blown 
jasmine flower on the surface of the milk and returning the cup with 
his comp^a^S^'l^ story symbolizes Gum Nanaks policy of living 
and letting live, of seeking peaceful accommodation with others. He 
lived upto his own policy so successfully in his hfe that he soon came 
to be acclaimed as "the Guru of the Hindu and the Pir of the 
Mossain^.^ ffe took a fevs^sKps which cau^t die imagination &iF 
many people from both the communities — Hindu and Mussalman. 
For example, he broke the social norm of the Hindu society in which 
he was born by choosing Mardana, a Muslim rabdbl (rebeck-player) 
at lasr life-long companion. He threw opeii the doQXS of the religious 
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places of his newly formed community to all other religious 
denominations. He welcomed, without any discriminatory 
xeservations, all and .sundry for free lunches and dinners Bc^lst^' 
Common kitdien. The musical sessions convened by him for rd^Qftii' 
edification were open to everybody and the verses of the old masters 
belonging to various Hindu and Mussalman denominations were 
Hequenti^ used. He never allowed his poetry to become the vehicle 

to his disciples alone. 

It is not difficult to imagine that anyone interested in 
undertaking such Uberalizing initiatives in medieval India woidd 

Opposition did not deter him from stiddrig to the path chosen 
him. His concept of integration came into direct clash with the other 
concept of pseudo-integration which sought to throw a blanket oi 
peace ■^.k'^m&iH ^f^S&n i^^ pier^ded religious sanction to the 
pi^t^^es of untouchability and permitted wholesale exploitation of 
one section of society by the other. He let it be known that he would 
side with the deprived and the exploited. The following verse is taken 
itom SiSM^, "If ever there is need for it, you will find me rubbing 
d^tE^^iit^tlffiM'£siiMK«^^ of castes because I have 

absolutely nothing in common with the high-ups." He also fiowned 
upon chose people who adulterated religion with superstition and 
reduced it to the performance of magic, miracles, rituals, ceremonies, 
purifieatory practices, customs, pilgrimages, tantras or mantnU^Wii^? 
worship, fasting, and a few prescribed physical postures. 

He took all religious denominations to task for passing on to 
the unsuspecting people only the form without the content in the 
name of religion and protested in his Var of Raga RamkoM .ifeff 
^labelling people with Hittduism or Islam is a thoroughly 
exercise because everyone has to be judged separately at the bar of 
God's justice and only such persons shall be saved as distinguish 
themselves with their good condua." (S3 ^or§ file HJTOVTS' II Hdf?' 
W ^ IStf ^ II Wf^ Ws^^tf the patcerft 
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Raga Sarang, he states that : "the first duty of th^ S&ffi m to 
administer justice" {W^ fe>)^ oft...), (p. 1240) 

sttm up, Guru Nitnak would like to wotk for a social ordet 
'm which a human being is respected because he is a human being: 
and natural diversities do not stand in the way of human equality. 
Further, he would like to see the society of his dreams to be free from 
religious, moral, social> economic, political and administrative 
l^^pldriilli^ iAibakiides aiidm^ities. Experience tells us that tll^ 
people are able to smoothen such angularities, the atmosphere 
becomes congenial for integration. But there are some other 
conditions to be fulfilled if integration is to become a normal feature 

■ei ^•^m'^m^ mfvihsi^ In the muM.'l^^ Sem^Uktv^ 

are : constant dialogue, common cultural bonds, common objectives, 
and vokmtary service. I have piclced up these points from Guru 
Nanak's works and any in-depth study of a successfully integrated 
$odse^ is sS^ W ttwsal the relevance of these factors. 

M tMs |»6itit, I atn sfeminded ©f my visit to Tashkent. The 
historic cit}' was totally destroyed by a terrible earthquake in 1935, 
if I remember the date rightly. The Soviet leaders appealed to the 
yow^ fif the nation to knd their binds to make the city stand a^n 

multi-linguistic Soviet Russia, countless volunteers streamed in and 
worked like one man with the result that Tashkent, one of the three 
ntost beautiful cities of the world today, stands as the everlasting 
iitQlBinii^ tSf' ^ isiesit^mi^ ^EsF'the smging and toeing ycrtiiif 
Soviet men and women who worked day and night to achieve their 
objective. Had I not seen the pre-1935 and post-1935 parts of this 
magnificent city with my own eyes, my assessment about the efficacy 
of the points under discussion would have been, at best, m academic 
exercise, but now I am in a posidon to assert that unl^ Iililia goes 
on Nanakian or, if you so please, the Taskhent way, I am afraid, It 
will go on facing the riots such as those of Bhiwandi and Trilokpuri. 
It is high time that we made use of our cultural potendal for 
ihr^ralioii and fof ifllis we have to be^in de^noning English 
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duf 0*tyn Ixfik language, Hindii, is again able to play its rightful role 
hk dfelc national resurgence and mutual understanding as it did in 
IDSft^val India. At the level of States, the use of English as medium 
!^P^g®uctIon and examination must be birnied Gompletely so th« 
ItB^'fenguages, the real repositories of our composite cultures, force 
open the flood-gates of creative activity even at the deprived level 
in all fields of human activity. It has to be understood that it is poetry 
and drama aiid fiction in ptte^^ languages that p«mde 
emotive ground to integration. Dialogues between people of 
different faiths and views have to be adopted as the way of our life 
these days, just as Guru Nanak did in his time. Then comes sew, 
^^ 'M^'i^&!^^Sc^ mw\ service — one of the cardinal teachings of 
Guru Nanak. Sewa knows no bounds. It reaches out voluntarily to 
everyone who is in need. II some people confine it to their religious 
places or to dieir co-religionists only, then they have not been able 

work miracles, provided the moii?aiS01CS lemt tteilft^^ t^^^tf*. 
and will to inspire people. 

I have not touched upon the subject of peace yet. Nor do I 
0e^i£^^jy^«9iajch of your valuable dme to discuss it in any detail 
because once integration has been achieved, peace follows almost as 
naturally as day follows night. I believe the exhortation of Guru 
Nanak in Rdga Bildwal "to forego violence. . . " (foTT HK3t fig ^?f*i#— 
p. 840) reflects in general that quality of a religious mind. The Giuru 
repeats this exhortation in Raga SrJ and Sarang. Violence, according 
to the Guru, is not only physical; it often appears in the form of 
psychological suppression and economic exploitation and his attack 
on all z^Mm&im^ii^iSk^ vs^^e^ ''^mm tsit^k&^ sUS^ 

is sufficient to soil a piece of cloth, with what cheek can anyone, 
who slakes his thirst with human blood, boast of cleanliness of 
heart ?" (H 3W oR^^ II W 3§^liNf^ fdiiS &l§ 

% ft -wm oflgiiifi-p, 140) 

Religion stands for non-violence because no civilized life, 
including religious, is possible without peace. In the matter of 
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-$Xt 'Oa test because if It chooses to inteipret integration as non- 
existence of differences in thinking represented by minorities, then 
a policy of suppression and elimination in the name of unity will 

«a its very existeruJe, in sheer self-defence. "There will be no 
lesaotocnt in my mind," says Guru Nanak, "if two marching sides 
«aK ibc^d in a combat, but when a lion is let loose on a herd of 
cows, who except the liotis master wi>tiW!'33jti»^4ltiw»terable fSsr'the 
consequences?" (H Ho(?i ' Ho(<3 o(0 VPl H H?> UHt— p. 360). There 
will always be danger to peace if the majority and someumes that 
State itself adopts "might is right" as the motto of its, policy. When 
all humanly possible peaceful avenues become infhicnitJUs ahd'theie 
is danger to one's very existence, recourse to armed resistance, orift 
other words, extreme politicalization of religion, is not frowned upon 
by Sikhism. But that has to be the last resort. If the majority 
interprets integration to mean coexisfetfce, ^e^iitifrity will have to, 
learn to curb its expansionist ambitions, if any, and live in peace with 
others. Normally, as I have said earlier, if the majorit}' is honesj) iu 
accommodating the minority, peace will invariably prevail. 

so good, but somet>ae may like to join issue with me 
on my ba$it piesumptb]^ llili' 'S^^m- -liSm^ for peace and 
integration. Unimaginable tortures, he may assert, have been given 
and countless murders, even mass killings, have been committed in 
the name of religion. Religion has to stand in the dock of history 
as the villain thtt piec^ sdm^ mpm^Mi ^ die wholesde 
criminalization of sociery. My reply to such a hecklgr 15 simple, 
though couched in the form of a counter question : "Sir, if you have 
checked up yotu- history books thoroughly, will you kindly state if 
itw *rejigipn* or die 'mistisc of religioji which wsb ws|8)ftsible for 
t^e etitR^s^ iNtf f&u. hm iin ifimd \* 
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The founder of Sikh religion, Nanak, has he&et%^l^0^iSA 'b^ 
his followers and all others who have had sonic occasion to stuc^ 
his teaching as Satigum, the True Guru, :he Teacher par excellence. 
It is well-known that the popular mind has an uncanny but very 
sensitive apparatus for labelling their great men with appropriate 
nomenclature. For Buddha and Gandhi were Mahatnm 

(great souls), Kabir was a Bhagat or .^Sain^* and .Subb»sh 
Chandra Bose was a Netdji (leader). 

Nanak's life had many facets, such as religious, philosophical, 
social, and lirerary. In fact, he designates himself as a Shair (Poet) 
ililtwo of his compositions, but the popular mind has unanimously 
li^l^d him as being pre-eminently a Guru (Teacher ; Enlightener). 
^^g/v^^i however, surprising that this aspect of Nanak, namely, his 
-psM^!§£: '^geeUene^. has ^.tttacted vecy liitle attention of our 
scholars. It will be in the fitness of things if in Guru Nanak's 
quincentenary year, academic institutions focus their ajtentioil on 
the study of Guru Nanak's Art of Teaching. 

Itfi^ n^iltdte^ether out of place here to mention thac^^fitiii 
Nanak's bio-data, provided by all quasi-biographical literature 
covered under the generic term of Janam Sdkhls, refer to an anecdote 
about the child-Nanak teachiiig his own teacher on the very first day 
^ his admission to a f^am&tf t&iiadi* 'tIdK 'le&S^bt^ tapM»Ea^]^tal 
though it is, confirms the strong predilection of the popular mind 
to accept Nanak as the Tea^i^ . of teachers, wEoii^tefteri a Guidki 
Spiritual and temporal. 

1^ ^h&tt artide, I i^i^S^im to introdtice our you^ 

♦ Reprint irom The Sikh J^mem July, KoUsaja- 
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of Gurus teaching. I am sure this study will have large-scale practical 

utility because Guru Nanak invariably succeeded in creating perfect 
rapport with even such of his audiences as first came into contact 

Whether it ^ Hj^^l^iii^ audience, a class-room gathering or a 
public forum, the contemporary situation is in no way different from 
the one that prevailed in Guru Nanaks times because the eternal 
.pcalileitiofibe^^dlfers rapport with die3idlbi^femainj^ilte'^siii& 

What did Guru I^^gt^ dst Id mak& adverse minds jaxaEeaMei 
Mow did he make thena shed their prejudices ? Which elements of 
his art made persons and people of different languages, races and 
countries shed thek instinctively resistant modes ? 

like to recount a few ajaiee^^ &3m^^l^l^3l^i i& ^ehg m 
facilitate deductions. 

(a) Monday, the 28th of March, 1508 was considered to be 
auspicious, as it fell on the first day of the Indian month ofBaisakh. 
M3B^ crowds had flocked to Haridwar for a dip in the sacred river 
Ganges. Standing on the banks of the river, Guru Nanak found all 
bathers throwing water towards the East. On enquiry, he was told 
dbajc watet had to be made available, on such occasions, to the Sun, 
S:fr«ai& transport to the &r-ofiF r^ons where their fbre&thers 
supposed to live after death. The ignorance of the naive bathers was 
appalling. Guru Nanak had set out of his home to enlighten the 
minds of such people. There was an element of humour in the 

of Gum 

Nanak could not just let this opportunity pass without pushing 
home his new ideas. There were rvvo .straight options before him : 

(i) he coidd reprimand them, call them fools of fir$t order for 
tlie extreme illogicality of their actions, or 

gab to harangue on the validity of his own ideas about life 

after death and impossibJlji,^ of flvj^ical exxsteoce of 1^ 

forefathers, etc. „ 
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But Gurul^jnsk's instincnve resp|i:|^JO"!^ situation rejected 
both these direct courses as being ineffective. Calmfy, Ke took oft his 
dothes, slipped into the river, took a slighdy commanding position 
m tb^l he ^IlM be observed by all and begitn to throw water in the 
opposite direction. Ever\'body's attention was diverted to this 
singular person. Pat came his famous reply to derisive queries from 
pilgrims. Some outraged, some bemused : "I was trying to irrigate 
my fields at Tal\randi (Rai Bhoi) whidx is as near as 350 mitea^ 
to the west, from where we are now standing. If, as you say, water 
cannot reach my crops in my village, how will the same water reach, 
through the same method, to the heavens beyond ?" 

^ «lscdti«ts .of great Gums life are unafi^l£CliiiP«bout the 
quick and favourable impact that this dramatic aM^(%>'SiSitiU^ 
demonstration made on all witnesses to the scene. 

(b) Let us now shift the scene to Mecca. Under ciromistances 
i^a^i^^^in^ to his life, «re 

tfrp^J^^g^jiethod. Muslims denounce idolatry and believe in the 
emnipKisenGe of God, but having eye-witnessed the tremendous 
i&jth of the believers in the divine powers of the Black Stone of the 
iCd^ ht hmA fihe Muslims as empty of real kiowledge as tt),<^ 
Hindu counterparts in India. Should he hazard a step to arouse these 
persons to the realisation of their ignorance ? He had visited the 
Sacred places of many iaitiki by now and. found the same pall of 
dadmess covering them all. Everyvdieie, he ^tSuA. teied to draw 
attention to the obvious distance between their professions and 
actions, through the force of his self-explanatory logic. He decided 
to repeat his performance there. Lying down on his back, he spread 
tOVWtfds the K'aba, pretendiflgt'fd fee asleep. Kicks was 
showered upon him for liis utter disrespect to the Lord Almight}'. 
"1 am sorry," said Guru Nanak, "Kindlj turn feet towards the 
direction which is Godlesi.." R^r.^tllg^r ^hm iJi their Ihres, the 
*bd[i€vers' began to thin^ 

(c) Guru Nanak met a person, named Duni Chand who was 
so engrossed in amassing wealth that he forgot all about ethics and 
^m^^ obhgations. Gum Nanak changed die whole cqu^ of his 
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to him a pin to be returned by him to Guru Nanak after their deadbs 1 
Light dawned upon Duni Chand; to what end does unscrupulous 
amassment of wealth lead if one cannot carry even a single pin from 
here to hereafter ? 

Many such examples of Guru Nanaks metkoti (^•t^fl^||E% jfSjl^ 
pjoselytising are available in his life's accounts. 

Let us now try to analyse what Guru Nanak did to convert 
people of dif&tenr Hihs to his own. point of view r 

•*0*ll ^Q^^ his own volition. Howsoever depraved, soul- 
less, ignorant and bigoted the person or persons, he did 
not just write them off as mere incorrigible rabble, but 
^tind time to awaken in them the consctousness of higher 
vdkies. Education for him was a challenge and if an. 
educator has to face even the most uneducated or wrongly- 
educated persons, it is not his job to run away from them 
or just leave them to their Site. The true educator accepts 
^is iMliSe^lA^imi &ith m ih& etnbltfioK of hitlndst 
material and in himself for being a fit agency for this 
evolution. But for this basic postulate, it would be 
impossible to credit Guru Nanak with die intention of 
sici^ie^iirtg any tftdl^MusI or grau|» fii^ 
educational therapy. 
2, Love and sympathy For those whom the educator has the 
opportunity to mould is the bedrock of Guru Nanaks 
eduearioml p^diology. Unending lov« l^ ij^e biggest 
miracle ^iti^ educator can hope to p@^!e$Si>^ BiSllciai[ 
eouplet sums up the idea beaunfuUy ; 
"If a teachers lesson be a song of Ipve, it will make a truant 
child go running to thS'^edf «wSbi©ij a holiday^. 
A popular nuiseey-i&yme in Faojabt emhrities diis aspect 
of Guru Nanak thus : "Evil-doers beget evil treatment from 
all; only a few wise and generous ones do forgive them. 
It is , however, Guru Nanak who alone knows how good 
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Love and sympathy for the wards presupposes the presence 

«l^k«a^^^ii^lB pMiitieie. A tt^kex who fails to put up 
with the foibles and weaknesses of his students and 
depends upon punishments, does not deserve to be a 
teacher. Guru Nanak was never fovuid losing his temper 

an abuse or even a l^ji^iij^ord. He never depended upon 
miracles, supernatural powers, inducements, prizes or 
postponements and false promises. Nor did he use anj' of 
Ms di5cipl^»':lbf hi» i^tsoidi^iment m pr6&r«.3£;i»;a$L 
only the disciples' good that was dear to his heart, ll 
not Gutu Nanak's habit to let others feel that he had sCoi^ 
■over them. He never made them feel small. This is why 
he is invariably shown as succeeding in converting even his 
adversaries to his own point of view. Whosoever has tried 
this method of love and sympathy in teaching, he has never 
i^omptained of inadequate response from his students. 
A remarkable feature of Gum Nanaks educational 
methodology was his faith in what we may call "situational 
logb^'. Whenever faced with a challenging situation, he 
'jgi^ri^'j^nk of jiLXtapositioning it with a counter-situation 
j'fe'l^bai&becarae abundandy dear to others why there was 
greater rational validity in his ideas rather than in theirs. 
His first appeal was to the intellect. Once he succeeded in 
starting a train of thought, the adtfetreiAefit of his objecti'Wte 
would be quite in sight. Excited rethinking by people 
resulted in queries being put and he preferred to give time 
to his audience to dehberate in peace over his answers. The 
immaculate logic of the counter-situation posed by Gurtt 
'Manak and the arguments presented by his ^t^iaSel 
personality made it abundantly clear to people that it was 
no bizarre person that they were face to face with, but a 
person of deep understanding. As teachers, we need to do 
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our students with any intellectual fare ? Do we encours^' 
any sense of enquiry, cross-questioning or encourage povwip 
of discrimination among our wards ? Any teacher, 
liat^ever brilliant and bubbling with bright ideas he may 
be, may find himself at loggerhead with his students if he 
does not concede to them the right of develoj>ing into 
independent entities, 
-i^,. Guru Nanak belie«ieji lit ^udid'^visual aids For education 
and added an element of drama to it. To catch the ears of 
the audience and to arouse their finer susceptibiUties, he 
hsA resort to music. This aspect of the i^iuV art of 
teaching Ikm^^t^iSi^^kf^^emy diat I ntsLmt dikee m i£ 

further. 

5. Even a casual glance over Guru Nanak's career is an 
unmistakabfe jJoinBe* to the necessity of every teacher 
having a iii^<i6^SI$4sise in hfe. It was the sheer force 
of his character and the examples chat he set before others 
that became the norm for others. He used to. plough his 
0wn fields, carry grass-loads %rcirttle on his oiv(^!i€^, ittil 
daily shared his meals with others. It is our common 
experience in schools and colleges that dedicated, social- 
minded and upright teachers are universally respected. 
Whosoever wants to tafe; tb' reaching as a profession, he 
has to pracdse self-control, self-abnegation, and discipline 
of sight, touch* tH^>}^^,-WB4,^fSe8fa.SS^VS«S t^ $^ 
Guru Nania|5..'i|'> "' i i , 
These are ^eftWfer useful points -*vhich emerge frorif iGotti 
Nanak's successful career as teacher and educator, but 1 cannot desist 
from mentioning that Guru Nanak also wanted all teachers, the 
natural leaders of yoimg men and women, to have a knack of making 
j64atlds with all who co»We,'into combct with them. It is reported 
when Guru Nanak reached Multan, the religious men of diai place 
greeted him with a cup of milk full to the brim. They wanted to 
tell him symbolically that Multan was already full of holy men and 

tto addition was needed. Guru Nanak, being a wonderful student 
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of human nature and alvrayS quick in ptoduclttg a counter-situation 
in his characteristically sweet and suave manner, placed a jasmine 
flower on the milk and returned the cup respectfully. Could anybody 
have the hesut to revise accommodation to an ijatruder like Gum 
Nanak after this fragrant reply ? A teacher who can respond scr 
immaculately to any human situation inside or outside the class- 
room shall always receive bouquets from whoever comes into contact 
mth him. It has been evety teadief'j! lot to &ce hostiKty from his 
iitudents. On such occasions, succes»'«3Wil!)ill^«ed^|l^^ 
TWtS-about one's self, meting out humane and sympathetic treatment, 
and. having fidl faith in ones values than losing all sense of humour. 
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i&mm hand has survh^ed 
the onslaught of rime. It h^'<&)Dje such tremendous damage to our 
manuscript-treasures that not even a fake claim seems to have been 
put up about the existence of any of the great Guru's personal 
records, although sii^ilTttse, successfully played upon Sikh royalty 
or aristocracy, would have ensured a bumper crop of cash and kind 
for any clever fabricator. However, in view of the almost universal 
medie^ral practice of writing anything in Gurmukhi or Devanagari 
.saripts vtdtliiclttefeparating different synt^aical units from each other, 
ms ieatf )i&s^Syy presume chat the: i0$ Qva^ism 

compositions was also similarly written, unless it is proved that the 
Guru used Lande or Persian script, in which case our presumption 
about the Guru's continuous writing may become infructuous, but 
^|(#ldt t^i^'ltSwiibut th^ difficulty in its Iti^dBB^ m^ sSSl 
temdin valid. The old Gurmukhi calligraphic system did not need 
BJany punctuation marks. That is why we find most of the old 
manuscripts, whether of poetry or prose, using only one such mark, 
namely, the full-stop, represented by two shorf^V^ial paralH lines. 
Correct reading of unseparated words used to be a difficult task and 
readers needed a long period of training to be able to read such text 
correctly and fluently, improvising stops signifying punctuation, 
such as commas, hyphens, question marks, exdamation marks. Of 

* Revised version of the inaugural paper read and discussed in the 'Mool A6il0^ 
Seminar', organised by the Deparunent of Gum Haa^i.^iX&^GfMitkia^JSlgf 
XJupKtsxy, Amrtt»i, fiom March 23 rd 25A, 19^.. 
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Mhib opens, oral (i^femi&eii could not be avoid^ "1^^ ii£r»f 
believed to have been created by Guru Nanak, seeks to present, in 
capsule form, some attributes of God. It begins with the Gurmukhi 
numeral one (*\) and ends with the word prasad(i), after which diere 
is a Hill stop. Th|$:^ii6tillili'etlSled the timik Ivi^y'bask or root maiom. 
Different linguistic units, of which this wj^ZKfra consists of, are neither 
punctuated nor separated from each other, except that the initial 
numeral, on account of its physiology, had to stand apart from the 
(ait^t follows it Manuscripts are avaii£a|l||A.)ti^di ^neact utilti 
stands separated from the succeeding text, but 
that, probably, owes its independence not to any doctrinal or 
mystical importance attached to it, but to the normal propensity of 
die c^ligTE^^fi;^ be more omam^tal wii^ opening le$e@Qftil%e 
rest of the text upto the last unit, prasad(i) is normally found written 
as one cpiUttnuous callig^a^^ li^pigt. sul^s^iit $p the caostcasuit »f 
space. 

Aiidthef pi^ffllMfit i^le^^^teristic of the i^SS^ihmi^''9^^i!^ 
makes for the multipliciry- of readings and, therefore of meaning, is 
the complete absence of independent prepositions, conjunctions, 
and adverbs. In lact, even the verb is missing and the reader is left 
i*fth one nunietal and sdi)^ ttotins and adjectives otil/t to Sbftie- 
of wliich are attached vowel symbols, namely i (f— iHtPBt) and 
u (_— which, according to some scholars, carry prescribed 

grammatical values' and according to others, have no value at all.^ 

l\jrther, the author of the mool mantra betrays a dear 
prefenaice for the non-purist, tadbhava linguistic tradition. The 
phonetic construction of sat(i) (Hfe'>H. H^-fl), purakh(u), (■y3y>H. 
ypT), bhau (3^>H. ITcr), ajuni (>Hfl75t>H. and saibham (Ht>H. 

"^t^ or H3^), in this not very long fonjwila^ for instance, Gonfirms 
iSjir^g^aSKJUt this particuW feWB^ j|t'i^e Guru's language. ThiS^ 




I.liisSingh, Shahdantak Lag^ i 
ViSkarari, fourth edition. 

5ineh et al, Adi Sri Guru Grahth Sahib It Satik, Vol. 1 , p. 3. ^ 
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soc^ie a £isnr se^-ediuaeeii ittterpJ%!l£t« ta ma^m^^i&^&isdied folk- 
e^^tSj^logies in the case of some of the terms. A greater semantic rub 
is CTeated by classical scholars, when they begin indulging in their 
ialellectual pastime of imagining various textual permutations and 
c0jtialito^S^^!^4Dioe^iaM^ eafegoty of iftterpieters, hcwgver, 
U tke one which exults in parading, rather pompously, all the possible 
meanings of the terms used in the rnool mantm Without pinpointing 
the right one. The purpose of the following section of this paper is 
to show how conhmdi^, ^ Ipl^receR becotne iil^^ i 

ir 

The mool mantra consists of 14 uxiits, including the initial 
numeral IC^). T^?£ual variations exist in the two-volume Goindwal' 
», vgm lying in Jalandhar (Punjab) and Fandikula, 

yana) , respectively. The text, sought to be made current by the 
Meharban School through their Jap(u) Parmdrth, also differs with 
die authentic version in certain details. For the purpose of the present 
s«u%, these and oxke<t'9^^)fes''iif ^iHkMm, being un«itfi^i«f^sed> 
have not been taken into consideration. We shall, therefore, base our 
discussion on the authorised version only. This version is reproduced 
below, with only one change, namely, space between each linguistic 
unit has been provided by the writts^. 

1(1) (pfotidtmced ds 'ift 'm Wlf ^-s^ ^^^^^ 
purakh{u) niMau l^fmk{i^ 

Our trouble starts with the numeral 1 (1) itself. Professor Sahib 
Singh treats it as die «i@ite^#'^ B^ liafe V (©T b^njse ite 

signifies the latter's quality of oneness. He explains '10' {"^^ as 'the 
Being that is One"' and again as the 'One Timeless Person'^ clearly 
classifying T as the adjective of 'O'. So do a host of other 

3. iS^'nfeH^ eran^ traj fc^d^Q feata >>^^ yafa tt ajg i^pfe ii 

4. f«r Timf H fer § Srf Gu^ $^ Vol. l , p. 44. 
% fet WH ygy h feonnr f%»fnior 1 1 /W., d. 46. 
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fiommentatois. We refer to only three of them h«e» l^aMS^' 'Uli^ 
Vinoba Bhave,'' Dr. Gopal Singh'' and the learned translators of 
Sacred Writings of the Sikhs} The late Bhai Vii Singh, on the othcy 
iiand, did not subscribe to this view. He puts a comma between '1* 
iasik Afo^^ng to V&kb^. 

He (Guru Nanak) has not used '1' at the very start of the Jnp(u) 
as a numeral adjective; it has been used as a substantive which 
signifies His quality. It is His Name.. *' 

There ace other sch^a^^ such as Bhai Sahib Sil:^ ^is^^tip' 
Singh, Dr. Mohan Singh Ubcroi" and Wazir Singh'^ who agree 
with Bhai Vir Singh in putting a comma after 1, the numeral. 
'WKeuher treated as an adjective or as a noun, the reference in both 
cas^^ss to the oneness of God, but Swami l^g^los dbows the 
numeral out of the mool mantra by ttefkti^.kai 9 fmoi^ t€l 1^ 
authorship of the Jap(u). Says he, 

It stands for 'mahila 1, i.e.. Gum Nanak... In the (tbs^O^i^. 
Sifi^'miii&t^vH ^ Scripture, this digit was made a pan 'if 
ifef text (of the mool mantra) by the people. The fact is that 
•M u not connected with the text at alU it stands for the first 
^mu... If this (l) were not there, itwouldbedifficuhtoetscrUfi 




Commentary on Ji^ji, (Tr.) Gurbachan Smgh Talib, p, 2, 

7. "...the One Supreme Being..." Sii Guru Grahth Sahib, Vol. 1., p, 1. 

8, "There is one God... " 

Selections From The Sacred Writings of The Sikhs, (Tr.) Trilociian Singh, p. 28. 

•S. fe3 >mi fit s- Try Tft # >fg 'hw feinwd' 33 ^ T^WSpB^iyi^ 

Santh^ Sri Guru Gmnth Sgbih, VoL 1, 2. 

10. "The Essentials of Sikhism" in Gopal Singh (Tr.), op.dt., Vol. II, p. IX. 

11. "...the one", Gopal Singh (Tr.), op.cit.. Vol. 1, p . 1. (fii. 6). Sec .-Jso Dr. Mohafi 
Singh's Panjahi Bhaklia Vigiiin Ale Gurmat Gian, p. 21. 

12. "The One Positive Essence" in Aspects of Guru Nanak's Philosophy t p. 83. 

13. 'fecT ti^' (HJRJT ift TTOsr Tft >5rau tos^ t„ fs? ier«^ ^ ^ «fe t^w 

jjifS <H5 ■fepjr 5^ ) <^H6< feg f5F 'J^ iel * JV, fear oras* 

■^■$)f Guru Granth Sahib Safik ArthSt Sri Jap(u) Ji Sahib Saak, p. 8>- _ 
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J^^ a^ onitk itii eomrnentary on "<?§*^* 

How fertile is the ground for multiple schools of interpretation 
to grow on the basis of syntactical value granted to a particular unit 
af the text hy the interpreting authority I The differences, as we shall 

than the syntax, Including pronunciation, etymology, doctrine, etc. 
Of necessity, we shall be selective, rather than exhaustive while 
attempting to document the differences that exist between one 
ihteipire^on «etA the t^MMi 

elieved to be the initial Gfl^l^^^i character of 
age-old mystic Indian term Orn. It is pronounced as O, Oni or 
Oankar (Omkdr), according to the predilection and cultural 
aSUiaticm of the speaket Swami Harcram Das quotes Tamiriyopanishad 
im:0md3am& his view^ but tMt«i^^VII^;^saeie^l^!^^dt%^^ 
phonetic value of 'O'to Some readers, especially those belonging 
to Udasi and Nirmala denominations, generally pronounce 'O' as 
'Om'f while most of the other Sikhs pronounce it as Oankar,^''' 
liJbtaste^ ai5toofog&ts explain Oamkar as the COlftbinatioii of 
Om+kar or / Oam+kar (§H+orH W n^Q+oTH)'' hm^Bt^l^^^^ 
believes that kar should be read as 'akdr'. Says he; 

Ikoamkdr = / (Ik) + Oam+akdr. . .Oamkdr. The word Ims hitfi 
explained in many different ways by many different writen. 

18. "H^ MW Bnf ^ ZfteT {fm 1842) 'HfeHn< f gf Jcr J l ju^g feiJffifHT 

d I fet iTF fyo'dl H 'tiu (hs 1876) ^ d ...ufH Ht 5t irat 

19, 6p,e^, p. 10. 

Teja Singh, S/itigiir Ngt 
Snglj, oj>..«*„ p. 46. 
Bhai Kalifi Singh (CompUer). Gunmt M^Utt^ Vol. \, p. 98 

■21. Santh.va, op.cit . p. (v. Cr^wWW fejflitSak^ Mi^ifc^^ 
Sahib Singh, op. at,, p. 44. 
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unusual interpretation whieji har|f^;ae^(i^£!ifi^4>j^ 
audi Mittnala scholars : 

.According to some persons, this message is meant for men and 
women alike, though in the case of the Veda, women, to 
whatever cme^ey may belongs and all male mS&M^ 'if^ 
Fourth Varna, are debarred from uttering Om. In order, 
therefore, to be able to convey the message to all men and 
: without violating the vedic ban, ct sort ofcuartam has 
'by placing 'I'J before 'Om\ so that everyme '^f^ 

utter it in:^ milfid^^fiir3n-^^i«ilmgfi<m hdiind.a 0ift^ k 



no s!n...'^ 



Giani Badan Singh and others, who prepared the first complete 
c$Mnmenlai)^ of 5?f Gurii Granth Sahib seem to give credence to the 
:al»ea«:$ts^$i@3^ of CSi@ni BakhslsieesH Singh is 

another Nirmala stalwart who sc^sGllbeS CO &6 ixeeat vies? is hif' 
coxiunentary of the ]ap(u)}^^ 

As if all these schools were not sufficienr, there exists a School 

with the numeral '1' altogether and treats the following symbol 
O (U) as the mangal, the general invocatory superscription, having 
no intrinsic connection with the mool mantra.^^ Thus, for him the 
mi^l mantra pto^tvhe^t^^^Sit^$mA.notvMi 1 (§) or 'iO'C^^C 
There are others who resort to a total black-out, not only of the 
numeral 1 ^iOr but .^^ 'Q',^^'W^<0mm9f ^l^Dll>,^!iiiim 
Sing|i : 

*^adhu Mool Ram's Teekaa (1842) begins with sat(i) naam(u). 
No expUeatim of W^ms H ik Sk:.iS^ ^^^kMki^l^l^ 

14v 'tfar fl" oris sf wd3 # w yair fijHdl ^ 
d »ra #e >t ^ § ya?' fw fenw ^^s" at r«Hdd1'H+ w ynf ^ ^ w 
ft Ord'di ^ >>rarcr 7>€t 'Pflw ©ireir at sras^ w yra ^ if onit wjT^t 

is. G^t^^ p. 1, 

16. /i^pW Ji Satik, p. 5. 

17. The Adi Granth, 2nd edition, p. 1 . 
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MUka it$ meaning clear. 0am consists of three letters 0, a and 
m : O — standing for urdham, i.e., above; a — for adham, i.e., 
below; and m — for madham, i.e., between. Thus the word 
0am means that which ts abwe, ifektu and hetu/een, /.ft, ^ 
entire universe. The word 'akar' means the visible expanse or 
simply the expanse. Taking the three-components of Ik Oamkdr 
together, then, we can say that it means the One Universal 




The late Giani Sher Singh ^ppeats ts antidpate Sohaii Singh's 

break-up of Oamkdr into Oarn + akar v,'hcn he seeks to explain it as 
"the Creator oi Akar."^^ The two. howevetj dififer vastly in their 

Foe J!Etact& Gurmukh Sin^ ^ nml man^ia k a ^wsx 

revelation from God and has, therefore, to be explained as God's own 
testament. He explains '10' thus : "I am the One who grains 
proteaion to the people at the mere utterance of this phoneme. . 
Apart &om the d^m^ M ■ memkej^ .iks ^m^'ik i^m&m 
singular turns into the second person singular in Giani Budh Singh 
who explains it asj "You are an embodxojent of felicity and a treasure 
of bliss... ' ' 

Smt Ganesha Singh, using th6-^l^ ^€6iGfia .^giSe^, 
'O' means that He is the Supreme Spirit who is 
incarnate... "^^ For Nihal Singh Siui, it stands for the "mera- 
Brahman, the Supreme Lord-"^'' Kartar Singh elucidates it as, 
'^.^©jQtt^^the glow of whose ^^!lMht^)sm^ M&vrltui pctvai6& 
i^^i^t^here immutably,"^* 

In spite of the unmistakable figure 1 {'\] which precedes 'O'in 
the mool mantra, the commentators, who possess even a smattering 

22, The Seekers Path. 1959. p. 2. 

(^rara) 1 ^ TikS Srijapdt) Snhib, p; t 

l^^m^'S fesFt "^^fe^^fBTO^ w 3W craS J 1, 

Sri Cum Nanak Sidhant Dtpaka, p. 3 

25. f HcOI ^ H Htft ^ Maw .'jl^S'M^ib Satlk. 2nd ed., p. 5 

26. feoT {&o(J19) VBIH |y iwg>r & ll jap(tt) Ji Sauk, p. 1 

27. fecf 9, Vra^UH tiaASlj. Curumatd) tihau Prakashatii Tika, p. S 

Jap(u) Ji SaJjtb Sattk.p. 1 
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of Sanskrit, do not forget to refer to the trlnit)-^ of gods represented 
by the three sounds, of which 'Om' is beheved to be constituted, 
namely, a, u, and m. Bawa Hari Prakash for example, explains that : 

AkSr (a), ukar (u) and makar (m), with a half mStm added to 
them, make Oankdr. Akar (i.e., a ) me/m Bmhim 

Creator), ukar (i.e., u) stands fir Vishnu (the St^iuiwif} and 
makar (i.e., m) represents Shiva (the Destroyer), whibi^ka^ 
it i9 h undmw^d as the Fourth State. . 



;■ accepting 

^ain the M^ 6S hoU'mdsi 
teieWn as amatrika."^° 

Bhai Sahib Sirdar Kapur Singh suggests "Transcendent- 
Immanent' as the intended meanings of 'C7*+ 'kan'^^ Bhai Santokh 
had esiptessed lh& lame view earlier in his own stj^e while 
:^i6tending, rather vehemently, that the Guru did not at all deviate 
from the Veda. "O is purusha, fortified with his ma^a..,"^^ He also 
provides the following interesting information : 

,,jiU the Upanishads, Shastras and Puranas recommend the 
worship ofOamkar. Each of the Seven Independent Schools (of 
Philosophy) has its own nine brands of Oamkar, thereby raising 
their number to 63. The reference here is to the attributive and' 
pvsser aspect of OamkSr..,Htt 64^ aspect is suhtk, m^'' 
attrihtttipe and without any trace of falsehood. . . . Oamkar, has 
ten nomenclatures. . . If all of them are to be explained, that will 
mean padding the book unnecessarily. We, therefore, cor^tte 
■0ti0iik%t i& explaining eUne fte^nelature, namefy ^ld»ll8&t- 
When Oamkar is uttered, the whole body fiom the feet to the 
head, experiences an elevation, that is why it is called Oamkar; 
the mere utterance of Oamkar makes the flow of life-wind blow 

29. 'XoTO ©cF? Hera JHOT >r^ flgoratP (TO d I >HcP333)d<^IH%%l9^8i^ 

feHA II Hera cral§ fn^ i ijrau osft^ hbIw^ i 

Sn Bodh Artlmvali JimM^^^^i^^^'- 

30. XraH ^ BP ?W t fen t WH^ 5fU3 t"! '''' 

$\. Op. cit., vol, 1, (fn. I.). 

32. fer ^ yw t H §w cf33^ sS-ft" Waid Qtt^m Tikd, p. 6 
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upwards — that is why it is calkd Oantkar the mere utterance 
ofOmnkar also directs the vital wmd to the Tenth DsDt — 

is why it is called Oamkdr.^^ 

Naromm believes that the beginning, with '1 (1) 'O' and 
eading "With /r^,iSi^ r& ||biiii^^g|i.|^^ hy Lord 

Vishnu to Qdtul^baak anid tegei^&m ilis &y3d«i4e$9«^tee0f dle^M^ 
Satys he : 

Grammarians explain the Parmeshwara who protects 
h They tmxiffimav wM^m^ 

'protection '. . . there are authors who derive it from a combination 
^ three phonemes a, u and m ; a+u becoming 'O' and m 
iiuming into a dot (representing nasalation) to form the symbol 
^CT. Thus this composite unit comprises thfee constituents fe« 
and m), akar representing Virat Tshwora and Vishwe-jtpa, 
ukdr standing for Hrinyagarhha Ishmtf^ end Taijas pvttmd 
im^'m^tng MSyapati MumfS Pragya jivau, Wet 
Oamkar is identified in hooks as half mantra. When the three 
matrSs are relieved of their stations and bodies, what rerru^ns 
intact is Parmatma.... which is also called Turlya...^ 

The style and idiom adopted by the category of commentators 

t*7P «it d't ^ fey? til -s^'^^araatt t ?f ara 

'Sof? HTrasr infe h? jf? 3 §^ era 1 1 fen ora 3 feor or sni 

iTO ^ ^ g 5t ti for H §>>fcn? di 

5/>ay Santokh Singh, Garb Ganjani JtkS, pp. 9-10 

34- f w yM'c(d<i ^ ^ vft? & BIT oRR uaflgff ojus' d # 
^ 'h' feoT 3te wra' g' Ah # few §■ to^ t st § >f3t Ht fHTfi- 5 

ora § TO 5 I MoTO fcT? HoTS >rBT fe?) cF ?VK & Hr^r §K cT ^)... 

'jfcT^ cT fad'c" stgH feg nt^ d... ©cth & fgiw ftraTrcr gra? ?tg3' 
^ fen Qoi'd oft >traw^ feift 9„, ij3 ste 'h-^ih'? ^ iji^wi' ^ fis 'H'SHM' 
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Singh Narotram, are all out of fashion these days and what overawed 
their readers till four or five decades ago, on account of their 
command of classical vocabulary and their plentifiil knowledge, 
■^i&n flared incoherent to vcm^^^^^WSf^M^^l^a^s^^^i^ 
accept quite avidly the interpretations oflfered by scholars well- 
grounded in Western philosophv.'"' For example, when Bhai Sahib 
Sirdar Kapur Singh translates 'O'+kar as 'Transcendent-Immanent'^'' 
m *Bein.g-B9Coming'," or when Dr. Mohan Sh^ Uberoi traaskce$ 
it aS' %/&^y&4ilmxq^,^ tkay seem to maki smi^ hi idbem 

We move now to the next constituent (M lH^moo/ mantra, 
namely sat(i). There are persons who read Ek Oamkar sat(i) 
as one compact unit. According to them, the first comma in the text 
should be applied shexsat(i). Bhagat Singh Hira, for instance, pre&cs 
to join sat(i) not with nam(u), but with what precedes it (i.e., and 
w). According to him means 'ik Oatnkar z\one 

is sat(i)."^'^' Late Dr. Sher Singh does better by placing the first mark 
of punctuation after the next unit ndm(u), thus making "/ O sat(i) 
^e^ii^m'its£(i^m viiit oiike moOltmntm. His hm|aM>^(^l(^^: 
of the text reads as follows in English : "The One Brahman is the 
only existence which pervades everywhere." The late Pandit Kartar 
Singh of Daakhaa was sure that sat(i) enjoyed an existence 

lowing unit, n3m(u). Sajts'W^. 




35. Tile "writ« feels tempted to quote here Mr. Niranjan Singh SaralVife^SMiting attack 

afa all traditional Schools of Interpretation in his Jbafka Parkish : 

nan V >H7iTO oft 37jcf 5t H? vjt, WE Tra HTHt vrot 

For H5t ITS' ^ fstrlH )M WE fe, Bdl'ddd f1^-f?V?^ fTPH"^ & I 

VZ "HTT" ofT, ij^l^ ^GP ore !5te, 'Jtlft gwf oRRI fi^ 1 1 

36. 0;>.f/>., Vol. 1, p. 1 (fn. 1)., 

37. Op.cit.. Vol. II, p. ix. 

58. Ibid., Vol. 1 p. 1 {h. 6)-, see aisothe same amhor'sJ^jaiiBbWiMVigiS^AteGuKmat 
Qgn, «f.cit., pp. 21-22, where it hat Ijeen. ipi^hu>«^ "Sh^ttutjm b^h^k 

iDi, iOiJmim 1977, pp. 27, 49. 

ISsS fm quK ^ fewwt Si /^jp^^K/) /' Dunhm, p. 
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1^4rdsat(i) nam(u) as one complete unit and explain it as 
'True name or True is u/h»^ Nojlifl is gainst aU e/tnotu of 

Gurbani Grammar. . . 

There are others, such as Bhai Sahib Sirdar Kapur Singh,'- 
' IdSfcin Singh Uberoi/^ Gopal Singh** and Sohan Singh'" Mlte ^a^o 
grant sat(i) the status of an independent attribute with commas before 
and after it. Bhai Sahib Dharmanant Singh,""" Harbhajan Singh'*'' 
(Former Principal of Sikh Missionary College, Amritsar), and 
Earinaaand'*®also opt for separating sat(i) from nam(u),^t next unit. 
I^i SB^c^ifg ^ t^m% meiti^tMk^ axs. equally impreSdNre 
group of scholars, sat(i) must be joined with the next unit, nam(u), 
to form the compound sat(i) nam(n), meaning 'True Name' or 'Truth 
is whose name' or 'True is whose name.'. This group includes such 
commentators as professofs Sahib Sin^*' Teja Singh,^ and Tkfto 
Igij^^isfis^dtej Bam Hari Prakashj*^ Macaulifl^^ 
these is Dr. Jasbir Singh Ahluwalia who in his paper on AkalMtkH^ 
finds in sat(i) nam(u) "the Identity of being and cognition". 

The late Dr. Bhai Vir Singh, after having tieated sat(i) and 
is^iit/jii^'isi^ependent units Iti his SmthySi Informs hi$ readers that : 

The also permits the reading of the combined word '^sat(i) 
f^m(u),' viz : O my mind; always recite satfi) nam(u), sat(i) nam(u). 

Bhai Vir Singh leaves the matter there, without clinching the 
isstie under discussion. The inevitable result is that his readers remain 

41 "Hfd a'h" for Hw ora ^ 'h^ ?ph' fr Ji% t cw frur 3Tfe§' »raw eras^ §t i^da'dl 
H Wot^ It 1^ ^1 Pandit Karnu: Sngh (Pslthi^,#|!j^^t|ite 3^ \% 

42. "Truth" Op.cit., Vol. II, p, ix. 

43. "Truth-existence" Ihid., Vol. 1.. p. 1 Cft, 6). 

44. "The EtcrnaJ" Loc. cit. 

45. "The Real" Op.cit.. p. 1. 

46. Jap(u) ParmSrth Te Soda Suhag, pp. 21-22. 

47. Gems of Tliougbtt From Guru Nanak BSrfi, p. % 

48. Srijitp(u) Ji SMb Satik, 3id edition, p. 24, 

49. Op.at.. 45. 

50. The Japitji or Giem Nttu^. lieditatian, 2nd ed.. p. 21; alio op.cit., p. ^8. 

51. Guru Nanak Bi^imm-'^it^%' 

52. Op.cit., p. 8. 

33:. "mose name is txue". The Sikh Eelipfift, Vol. 1, p, 15)5. 
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in two minds 
the subject. 

Writes Bhai Gurdas : 'The true Guru Nanak caused the True 
Lord m he remerribered in the fonn of m(0 mMfn}..'^ 

We shall quote only four other scholars now. All of them are 
in favour sat(t) and nam(u) being treated as one compound whole, 
sat(i) nam(u), but the shades of their difference need to be noted : 

NIHAL SJNGHSURI; Whose personal, real, primordial name 

KAHN SINGH : Sat(i) (Truth) is His name or True is the name 
of the Eternal Being... At the time of mediation and recitation, it 
is not the word sat(i) nam(\i) which is used, it is only sat(i).^" 

JODH SINGH: The niain thing about Him is thatlSeifefcs m 
WaS^ and that is why we always call Him sat(i).'''' 

BAKHSHISH SINGH NIRMALd : ..Real arc His Um^ apfi 
Form, all other Names and Forms are unreal,'" 

We have been able to cover almost hs^ fl^'tfifc flsstt trt^sMHf 
fiOiJStituent ndm(u) within our discussion oE satfi) but some of the 
most interesting etymological surmises remain to be introduced. Let 
us, for example,, scan what Giana Singh Giani (sic) has to say on this 
point r 

MfO' m 'i^ i^Mnitig mrd mtm(tt). It mms <^ 
k weU-known : further, it means that He is the 'root' of all 
creation; furthermore, na-^dm (i.e., na meaning 'negation 
and dm meaning 'disease') also means 'free from disease', 



Qp.cit., p. 16 

Jl£«386ii|S^} fetl H»H, THH^.feei § wit '^WSS lJBW ^ snr.., 

Op.ch., p. 129 

55?^ 'fe^fet 31^ t H @i^.^^5S?W^fffW'# feriSl^ Wff 'HfH' ^ TTK 

V5?S'S*^ ?r I Jlka jaf (u)Ji Sahib, p. 7 

IS, Tllif § |U "few ler ^ BW fir |i cfe,, f> % 
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nam(u) also jm ^ mmmsiMm ^ 

special. . . 

ItijOost of our commentary writers agree that nam(u) is followed 
by a COiHttia, te t^te-lw^ter happenedf to tiome across an old 
Mahant, Gopal Dev of Dhariwal (Distt. Gurdaspur), who insisted 
that the comma had to be replaced with a question mark. His reading, 
as that of a number of other traditionalists, was : "Sat (i) Ndm(u)?" 
"He \$ die only ever-existeot Trudi. But what Is His Name ?" Ttee 
according to die Mahant's version, is available in the n&& 
^{^^^ent of the mantra, i.e., His Name is Karata (the Doer or 
CdSBi^EMf). According to still another version, there has to be a hyphen 
I^EWeoi ndm(u) and kamta, nam(u)-karata, i.e., the Creator of the 
i,^^i^c»^ Pandit Gttemukh Singh accepts die hyphen but gives his 
characteristic twist to its import. According to him, the compound 
ndm-karata means "I, the supreme spirit, am the Creator of this 
universe of names and forms."*' Incidentally, Swami Parmanand bad 

because all created things in the universe have names and 
Therefore, the ndm(u) of the original text is expressive of riip 
also...,"''^ but Sohan Singh castigates the Swami and others of his 

by telling them that "a universal Being cannot be identified with any 
paritcular form and, hence, He is simply the Name, i.e. the Spirit. "^^ 
Dr. Trumpp hyphenates karatavjixh the previous word but that word 
j&ir hitti T^mati^^uj, it \s seiS^-iiMm(u}y so dtat his reading is sa^} 
aS^u) karats and translates it as "The true name is the Creator."''^ 

y)^ II ?rM II cT gfiw ^ xi orat>>> ufRti 3 i^^vthh^ 11 
?T II sn{ II auW >fH n frara sr 11 ^ 11 s 11 >mi ?j 11 onM T^ift ifm fin 
'^t Wl^M^isiM tmn ^11 .sir tfjjfiJl w w xnkt.»M 

so. (i) Parmanand, op.cit., p. 25. 

(ii) Sant Ganesha Singh, op.cii., p. 1. 

6 1 . ?™ Hu fiHi3 w srag' ft y3>F3>r 1 1 Op.cit., p. 1,. 

62. Op.cit.. pp. 24-25. 

63. C^.«t. p. 3. 
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Exflorin^ Some Sikh TheVtiil 



Dharmanant Singh/'' Kartar Singh,*^ Dr. Sher Singh/'^ Sahib Singh*^^ 
and Harnam Das/'' for whom karata is preceded and succeeded by 
commas and should stand on its own legs as an independent unit. 
l!kstmi^lk»^^SI^^i^^mi^&^hm^ think 4m the eeema 
of the mool mantra intended karata to be joined with the next unit 
purakh(u). They quote quite a few verses from the Scripture to prove 
that karata and purakh(u) are one unit. ™ M.A. Macauliffe too joins 
karata with purnkkfuj but ttanM^ies the compound simply a$ the 
"Creator'', conscious^ ignoring the presence of piffn^i^u), 1%*8 \s 
vrhAx he has to say in justification of his stand : 

"It is perhaps not necessary to translate the wordpurakh( u). It m^i/ff 
■me^wem^/^en^ The all-permdingspirit in unitm mdr 
a fiimte(^mentvMmd4 toord from tuhich spntng creKtmnS^'* 

Harbhajan Singh^^ and Surindar Singh Kohli^' like MufSttM^ ■ 
also fight shy of purakh(u) . Trumpp puts a wedge between karata 
and purakh( u) but his reading differs from all others in that he joins 
fMM^^^^wMi the neixt unit nii4fka» and translated 1^ tSQimpduad 
purakh(u) nirbhau, as 'the spirit without fear'.''' Pandit Gurtnukh 
Sirigh puts a question mark after karata and makes us believe chat 
purakh(u) is the Gurus own reply to it. For \iim^ purakh(uj jtnieatw 

a 'male person or husbai|^,!3^fej^tiQfiBj the Guru Granth Sahib 
the text which says, "There is only one puntkh(u) in this world, all 
■Others are women."'* But more than any one eke, we must hear what 
iQtatu hasf^j 



65. Op.cit., p. 22. 

66. Loc.iit. 

67. Op.cit.. p. 47. 

68. Op.cit.. p. 80. 

69. Ofi.cit., p ^2. 

71. Lec.ef$„ 

72. Loc.cit. 

73. A Criticaf i 

74. Loc.cit. . . 
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jfifiv who permeates wholly in the smallest as ivell as the biggest 
Creatures, is called purakh(u); J>urakh(u) also signifies the 
person who possesses purakhatva or virility; purakh : 'pu' is the 
imtne of a hell and 'rakh' stands for protection, i.e., He who 
saves from hell; farther, pur+kh: 'pur' means a habitat and 'kh' 
means 'prevalent', i.e.. He who is prevalent in all the puris, 
miMy theim/iidn^it^; is mlled purakhfu); ^u/fi^s^^. 
puris which stands for human bodies and 'kh' means 
'destruction: thus it also means "He who destroys puris or 
human bodies. 'And last of all, it means 'He who is the Lord 




about 

Dr. Gopal Singh trying to be non-literal, translates the portion 
^nSm(u) kamta purakh(u^ as the "All-pervading pmAm 
Creator."''* Bhai Sahib Sirdar Kapur Singh translates karata 
purakh(u) simply as "Creator, Person. . . Dr. Mohan Singh Uberoi, 
renders them as "Creator-integrator.,,," while Sohan Singh does 
it as Of^tor, the controller and wijioyer..."*' For Prof, Sahib 
Singh purkh(u) signifies the "omnipresence of God" but Dr. Sher 
Singh's emphasis is on its omniscience.'^ Giani Kirpal Singh is one 
of the tribe which provides interesting though far-fetched 
In^rpj^etftdQii;. One in the present case is that 'pur' rasam 'full oF 

77. iiyaifflifut^HJiTOgtraM'MHfHHte^t^te-i^'i^ 

siafj) t)HU3'?wr?Hwgwtii yii wii J/IllKft^S<53Er■a?TOTt■feH?racr 
d"" ynhr ^ stw ff ^ ii y ii crut^ fen fe? 3^ k sral^ yay ii m ii cfut^ 
Hfij m/t H yatw t ^ H II cRft>jt era h II yw ii ^ ii iral^ h Hfir 
Jiff y^tnt* f3iB» 5[t ofdH) "p»f tl Xeeeifc 

79. jUwiwfe 

10. iSof # 

81. toe. tit. 

82. H' FP% frar ^wmssi ^ i op.cit.. p. 46. 

a3. §U 3JlHt firoat ^H?t ^ 533^ fa t fslij ' tilted ' 1 1 Cjp.at p. 81. 
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"means body. He who resides in the body in the form of effulgence, 
free of all its bonds, like an observer, is the purusha. Vinoba Ji, 
reading karata-^urakh(u) as one wo^ expl^ns it as, '\. .God is the 

lilies that not Nature but God is the Creator..."'* 

The fust negative attribute, nirbhau (a compound of nir-vbhau), 
lirfiiGh is the next unit in the text, has already been touched upon. 
It h the same word which the founder of Arya Samaj misused when 
he mounted an unmerited attack on Guru Nanak Dev, and which, 
in turn, led to the souring of relations between the Sikhs and the Arya 
Samaj.*' However, this aspect nirbhau, not being our concern here^ 
we revert to the subject proper with tlie caution that Swami Ji's 
^liSanent is based on incorrect and untenable surmises and prejudice. 

Swami Harnam Das summarises the different '©^JjiWS^ 
ascribed to this utiit by indigenous scholars, thus : 

i^irhhau is interpreted as, (i) nirbhaya, 'nir' meaning 'without' 
'hhaya' means 'birth or origin that is 'He is without bkiik 
[■0 origin ; (ii) He is without the bondage of worldly things; 
'^i) He is the embodiment of unadulterated fear, and 

85. Op.cit.. p. 25, 

86. Op. at., p. 4. 

87. "The aim of Nanak was no doubi, good; but he did not possess any learning and 
^ imetel]^ acquainted, with tfae dstW of tke (^inji^bi vUlagers among wh(»n he 
■im bom. He was quite ignorant df the Vedas^ and die Shasnas and of Sanskrit, 
'Otherwise why should he have written Nkbhau 'xDsteaA ^(Nb^hiyA. Another proof 
of his ignorance of tlie San.skrit iangoage i$ his comppsicion caJIed 'sahskrit' ($ic) 
hymns (satotras). He wanted to show that he had some pretensions to the knowledge 
of Sanskrit. But how could one know Sanskrit without learning it. It is possible 
that he might have passed for a Sanskrit scholar before those ignorant villagers who 
bad never heard a man speak &nskrit. He could never have done it unless he was 
anxiouji to gain public applause, fame and glory. He must have sought after &ne 
or he would have preached in the language he knew and told the people that he 
iiad not read Sanskrit. Since he was a little vain, he may possibly have been resorted 
to some son of make-beUeve to gain reputation and acquire fame, . . " Light ofTrutli, 

p. 443. 

■|?-.?jpf), f J ' " ' OjO.af., p. Mi 
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This quotation provides another peep into the wild adventurism 
of some of our old interpreters. Now let us see what the modern 
commentators have to say about nirbhau. Sohan Singh interprets it 
as %ot being under an imposed discipline or f^tsifei^daid "bcyottd 
restraint, the spontaneous." Dr. Wazir Singh renders it as "contradicted 
by none"* while Bhai Sahib Sirdar Kapur Singh translates it as "Non- 
thesis."" This scholar translates the next negative attribute nirvair(u} 
-.1^ *'fi|on-afltSthesis,"'^ though generally speaking, its most obvious 
interpretation, "without enmity" or "without hatred" holds the 
ground among the majority of writers. Sohan Singh, arguing his case 
against this common interpretation protests that the reference here 
iS3i^ the absence of *incKnal antagonisffls," "internal inconsistencies* 
dr '^esntiadletions.'* It slbbidd*#^e^^e, tt&ixi, "internal harmony."^ 
As usual, we come across inventive minds even in the case of this 
word of common use. For example, some traditionalists explain it 
as "One vcho is known fat His specialization in enmity," "Absolute 
filanoDur,"'^ and sa iiiibu 

Nirbhau and nirvair(u) are the two attributes about which no 
punctuational controversy exists, but as soon as we arrive at the ninth 
wre find ourselves face to &ce with the same difiiculty. b 
it ^Ril^eff independent negative a^kal (sUis-t-time) or has it tii 
paired with the tenth unit, murat(i) ? Avtar Singh Vahiria." Giant 
Sher Singh,'^* Budh Singh,'" Gulab Singh,'^ Shivdayal Singh alias 
Panna Lai Khatri,'' and Hari Singh Gurmukh/"" as also Teja 

92. Bid. 

93. Loc.dt. 

94. (fira) feSH ^ff Swami Harnam Das, hccit. 

95. wB # yHfe ^ Tvm^ M3!y 1%? stff "^^^^'^b^'&kai^^ p. -sSi 

96. "ftw 5t yan (mv) oto rrar i* yj 3" op.dt. p. 3. 

97. "f ift fer sra ^ afira ms^ i a^gt gs* fe^ ot" i Op.cit. p. 3. 

98. "fpm eft wgat Jap(u) Pmkmh. pp. 13-14. 

99. (Hy3^ ^rara cTO t ^ d TJ33) 3 »JcrH 3U t'l y«»/iCa; 5<I/&i6 Safik, p. 8. 

100. "}£'/; pad aUf, haff-i'fii^ aur kal aur mUmt da ismon semiSidAtb hat. In mem te 
kSl bit-m 'ani ivaqt aur maut ki hain aur murat bam 'ant sural aur sari^ ke hain, jo 
■murSdhostiaurmndansehai, PatakSlke/rn'oniiisMt-i-pak kehain kijisMket^ 
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of the paired reading. Ranged against them are Sodhi Hazara 
Singh.""" Bhai Sahib Sirdar Kapur Singh,"" Khushwant Singh,""" 
Sohan Singh, '"^ Dr. Sher Singh, Bhagat Singh Hira'"'^ and Dr. 
Wazir Singh,"" who regard akSi ti a complete enfity 

The question is, do these schools differ in their underst 
of akal a.nd jvurat(i) units of the mooi mantra ? Yes, will be the answer, 
if one were to depend upon the evidence provided by scholars. Says 
$<i«eMn| l^manand ; 

yhnepttim, kaal ii t&ne and mNm^^m^/i^i^-i^^P^ 
is mutable; which exists at one time and does not '4$ 
another, ...He who is immutable and retains its wholeness hi 
space, time and substance, and remains unchanged throughoui^ 

Bhai Siatmokh SLa^ ecpkbs /dsl fni^atd) thus r 

'(^according to Ekakshara Kosha means Vishnu, 'k' means Bmhma 



vit^ pidiimA auui^ka nahirt hai Amkt atiin mem is 1^ k2 mfjwHob 'Hid 
U.-Ia-YamutaurSamkrit mtin 'ojarmuiMr 'ajar amar' hai. Rts is tamam padke mam 
yeh hut kih Sri akal purakh ji if ^^ifSk akal mumt h^A y 'aai mh la fiaab mr 
a^n aur ahadi aur kmaOS^ '^jfgii^ ^li^01>i0J^j$Kl0^^!Uim^: ^ I 
(IMttJ, fi. 181, 

op.cit., p. 39. 

102. 'ye^k feKHt fKai tor ^ ^ ^m t fetr at fms^ fe^ 
fefw famr 5 1 a ft3B fefjr # 'tray', 'fAdsfQ', ^*3T 
«rd«i4o( gST art ylstn ay f?g ^ 3* fen # >>j3 ^ (_) Se' i Op.du, p. 46. 

103. ftw § OT, VB, W9 TuSt Ho(-d', ^ yafe 9i C^,cit, p. 4U 

KdigT, p. 14. 

105. "Btyond nmes," op. cit., Vol. II. 

106. "He is hejoaii. time I0js»^e4«" t^mefOmt Naifoit .^^* 

107. "The nmdess,* Zoe:^. 

108. "...ftr ^ H3 TP' I" o/i.at., p. 84. 

109. "...oTO H3ga >«3g^ ^ frria^ w € f -sre f Hsra arreat u i" 

"i^jsifc, Pi 95 

HQ. "Reality, txansceitdinjl qm" ke.eit.^ 
111. Q».i^, p. 26. 
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fir Shiva. Karata purakh(u) t 
hence akal mura.t(i) 

Gian Singh Giani conjures up a still more interesting 
P^Jilft^f^ of murat(i); when he says that mil means 'my Jind 'rat(i)' 
Is -Bv^'^sd tAM muratfi) will mean, "I love the ^fet^iafe**^ 
According to Sodhi Hazara Singh, "Nirankar is formless but Ekankar 
has a form. Murat(i) means 'gender', 'shape' or 'form'.""'' Giani 
Kirpal Singh gives four alternative meanings and the fourth is the 
intey^udi had eluded all other previous cx>mni^MiidM lisltasrowlh 
the negating prefix 'd from akal and transfers it to miirat(i) which 
then is made to mean, "sans time, sans mass."'" Teja Singh explains 
akal mu,rat(i) as "an existence (hastt), beyond the beat of time^" 
Bt^m Stii^ ridictiling those who combine t#b iK)k^ iSlt§ C 
compound, says, " . . .Akal^murat(i) can imf%''*&Qeless embodiment 
and it is for the reader to judge if we may call God a timeless 
embodiment ?""'' Dr. Gopal Singh translates miirat(i) as "the 
Beingi"'™ Bhai Sahib Sirdar Kapur Singh does it as "JPoim""' and 
Df, Mb]^ ^^ogb «ai l^it^m^^k^'^ IStiiftpp takes 
miirat(i) to be one unit havii^ji ^meless form."'*' Khushwant Singh 
renders murat(i) as "His Spirit pervades the universe,'-^' probably 
. confusing miirat(i) with purakh(u), while Dr. Jasbir Singh Aiiluwalia 
li liis paper on 'akM miimt(Q* im6£ts'&^ti!i& it as "Supm-temptie^ 
jafiic-transcendent nature of God." 

Ne3ct i».die serial oi^'ji^ t^umsBiLmblmt' ysjti%» tfeiy 

112. ^ ScTOT 3R K >HSr3 faro II 

V'S IJ"^ JJia^ jfjfe B Op.cit., p. 14- 

113. Qn.rtV., p, 7: • 

114. O/i.rif.. 15. 

115. ©/-.af., p. 91. 

116. Op.cit.. p. 39, 

117. Op.cit., p. 4. 

118. Loc.cit 

119. /ii^/.. Vol. II. 

120. Ibid-.'^.'ii 
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aie read as separate iBk& Chaubey suggests in his artic^ 

that ajuni should be interpreted as 'not bound by place" rather than 
relating it to Gods, non-appearance in the uterus. "But," warns 
Sodhi Hazara Singh, "the ajUni-saibham pair has been used as a 

Das is fiimtj/'-^^^il^k^ 
that "the whole context goes in favour of regarding ajunt-mibham 
as a single whole... '^'^ Bawa Hari Prakash come.s forward with the 
SW^estion that "sat" meaning 'sansai' (doubt) [Sk sanshaya] and 
Wi0is^&mx% 'msha' d«structi6^ i^S^m would mean without 
jJoubi...*'^' Dr. Tminpp derives saibham from Sambhava (birtfei. 
production) and refers also to its other forms used in the scripture, 
such as H¥, /laf'^Q,''^" Swami Parmanand's interpretation is : 

...hfi who is bom of womb is yoni sai... but He whose birth is 
j^n^^^t^^^W^M^kways remains immumbltk«(Sktt 
ayonisah and 'bham means 'light'. God is free from any contact 
with the womb and is. HwfS(^M&^t> fhrejpre, fie is mUed 

ajuni saibhamP^ 

After explaining saibham as "He is His own creation, not 
anybody elsti'Si^, i^d Ghan aiJds i^ also tneatis a htindred ot 
innumerable; bham means form (nip), eE^|tgflli@s (tej) and light 
(prakilshr . Therefore, saibham will further mean, He who has 
innumerable forms, immeasurable eflFulgence and limitless light. 
A novel Ineerptetation is offered by Giani Badan Sin^ and 

WmkMe ? (He is) akdl... He is free from KM (time), which 
destroys everybody. Murat(i) : What is His Form or, in other 
words, what sort of a person is He i ji^iini sai i.e. He is free 

123. 'ITO^ H# (VH fPcfST '^dfd'HT tfeW &I Op.cit.. p. 17. 

124. fiisw ws i{cfuH # uras frftrt ffs" fer Hse ^ get t'l op.cit.. p. 44, 
laS. 1). Loc,iA 

127. ioftCTt 

128. 'JFKH »fn/ 3 >>fn; jjt t, feift €^ c?t»r 3^ KzfT... f ^ t™ frsri or ?t »mi et 
3tt,t'Jm3ygT^t,^cP¥l-S, UUcTHePFtdl GurbStu Tike, (ed. Ratan 
Slngji Jaggj). p, JS^i. 
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from mS^f^^immacuhtte form (sudh sarup) and is caus^^ 
Sai in the Bangar region means hat (i.e., 'is')...''^ 

The learneci Gianis have introduced sai here as a verb in the 
^Ftmk who tmce the etymology of saihham to 
mej/amiku{td?-cttz.tt^ wt^Jl^tsXs^^iit^m znA we need not o^M^ 
them. Among the moderns we come across such shades of difference 
as "Being of His own Being;"'^" "Self-exist^g^"'^' "self-expression"'^^ 
and "self-dqpendcQt.^«* " 

1^^' |«^^^i^Si^lti:i^^ pair of units in 

the mool mantra. Here also, we find among others, the Comma and 
the Hyphen schools joining issue with each other. Scholars, such as 
Sodhi Hazara Singh'^'' and Gian Singh'^' give both the readings. 
Sohan Singh Galhotta chooses to join sttihham with ^rm^ prasad(i) 
EBsices this combination yield the following meanings : 

...bom of itself. He is my Guru, through whose courtesy (I have 
been able to say this and am going to say or write more of it 

fbr Satu Gulab Singh gur pmad(i) is a propitiatory invocation 
(vasm nirdesh tmngalacharan) meaning "May the Gum's, (i.e. God's) 
kindaesi visfe la?]"'^'' Jlrot 31^ oammm of t^jc Muslim 

129. W ^ ^ (WTT) HWS VTO^ ^ 3rW K f¥S t (Wfe), HW, ■few ST o[W 

yro ti >m' § hItjh gu igu >Morw 1 3 wra %h ft 3,..i" 

lit., p. 3. 

130. UNESCO, op. ciUf f, 38^ 
iiU. Gopal Singh, he. ik 

131. Kapur Singh, lor.cir.. Vol.11. 

133. Mohan Singh Uberoi. loc.cit.. Vol. 1. 

134. U?-^ Wt FHTft U I Iwi^-MTJMH 3 I ST? UdH'ri cif , TTH ^ 

urrfe— djdy'dl fe€ jfh iprfe, ijrrfe... w wt 5§ to i op.cU., 
p. 18. 

135. 'grail BRilt ^ t...M JP3HS^ fetiiH' ^ ^ ?w ¥^ ^cra^ It Tjjrfe ii gut>J^ iawJi 
til ^11 i^ippfeirgpit Bra!4fB3T iprfeii wan fiwr ^ tt^ aiftii/' 

^11 grail oRM'gsttll tpiTfell orahll^liHtSd' rrlHofl3^^lH>>Cfr?H^ll' op. cit., 
p. 7. 

136. ...§H5t ire JHT^ »fnj tFl 1 1 (tu ut vw' 3i| (ft) >>tH aif ^ few jto (feu 

5? fsRT U 3^ >>f3f olfdct TF' feifaf ff3F U*) /a;<f'i<j // Sandesh. p. 13. 

137. f? ^Hf firaen WdlH'-ddA t H 13 (VaHTBH^J ^ iW us f|V ttll/^l'Hjl 

' a^m pp. 14-13, 
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ij^aMaon of placing bismillah at the head of any writing, explains, 
gur prasdd(i) as, "I begin with the grace of the Guru whose attributes 
have been given from Ik Oankar to saibham. " According :o Bhai 
Vii- Singh,*'' Sah3> Singh,'*" ^mlanand,'*' and a number oFearlier 
scholars, such as Har Ji'^^ and Anad Ghan, '"^^ gur prasad(i) means 
that God is achieveable through the grace of the Guru. Nihal Singh 
Suri explains gur prasdd(i) as "God can be attained through the Guru 
(jlJimely Sri Satiguru Nanak Dev Ji) only."'** For Trumpp, the mtfol 
taarXVOi. ends at *saibham' and 'gur prasdd(iy is in the nature of S 
second invocation : "By the favour of the Guru,"'^^ the first being, 
Om ! Dr. Gopal Singh places full stop after gur which he translates 
3» *me Enlightener" and carries prasad(i) to the beginning of the 
mt^^tPUt that bis translation reads as "By Grace of the One 
Supreme Being... The Enlightener."''*'' The UNESCO translators 
render gur prasad(i) as "by the grace of the Guru, made known 60 
men."''''' Khushwant Singh translates the compound as "by the 
^tarf* i^cc shalt thou worship Him,"''** Macanlifife translates gwr 
prasSd(i) as "by the favour of the Guru,"''" but as he explains it ia 
?l fe,Ot-note, he does it under a sort of duress. He says : 

"We have translated these words in deference to the opinions oj 
^ majority of the ''Sii0'$^-m(fi^.'^^^.^$^ m 
have no doubt that they were i^^l^ -J^^^^^] 

gmtt and bmndfid. "^^ 

Op.cit., p. 40. 

139. ara VFrfe=?ra ^ ^snt^ ipra 1 1 Op.r^.jpi,^ 

J40. ^ ^ few (ftnre' dj C^tOf.^S' ^7' 
141. Op>eit., p. 

p. 262. 

143. 3ra oft HaT § ithk^ s^t imrfe fr%... op. at. p. 107. 

144. (Jf Hfesg 5^55 fit) ^ IflW 3 HofC S I Op.cit,. jp. 7. 

146. Loa eik 

147. Loc.a't. 

148. Loc.cit. 

149. Loc.cit. 
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[lis we come to chose who regard gur and prasad(i) as 
two separate units. (j«r has been interpreted as one who spreads light 
(of knowledge) in the darkness (of ignorance),' is greater than all 
m consciousness incarnate"* and is worshippable,"'' wlolb 
i^jlgsibieft liUjiSfSEtiod: 'm tssw. sitting with tr^quiiity;^^^ 
^ ^ lEOjyfood,'^''' above ail sensual tastes,'-' everybody's resort like 
ataapU,"' delight and compassion,'^' 'Grace on air"-'*^and free from 
impurities of form, colour, caste, creed and ignorance.""' 




It is evident from the foregoing survey that a category of 
scholars has always been in the habit of receiving messages of their 
own choice from a given text, unmindful of what the author might 
Ha^letBiKkd to communicate. We all know that in its connotative 
j^dtion, idigious Isiiguage differs substantially hdm the ky idiomt 
we also know that with the passage of time, languages undergo 
morphological and semantic changes and further, that newly 
acquired connotations are often retrospectively imposed, consciously 
OF anoDnsciously, xxpoa old meaiiiiigtul linguistic uniB. Such &.ct^ 
only rubricate rf»C imperativeness of considering religious texts, or 
for that matter any old text, in the original contexts only. Some 
obviously funny distortions, in the interpretation of moot mantra, can 
be easily ^ced to the non-observance of the c^n^aem^ 

151. 'faPTO ^ 75H? Bffe ^ dHU'rt ^ S Bfiai Santokh Singji, op.dt^ p, l4ft 

152. f gra-^ ii Sant Kirpal Singh opMt, p. 92 

153. 517 II ofut')^ BHT; JU 5 II Gian Singh Giani, ep.cit., p. 7 

154. ViTO 5 W J II Giani Badan Singii, ct at., op.cit., p. ?i 

155. wrfe 3 >>(3W tsa^ S ij fif t3fap»rg ^ wf gtS 1^ 3)? ^ ^ rf<;e<<ii 
>]?»Tf#ti ■S«^^^^^f##&MjV/^.p. 5 

156. ^5^11 ' Q&B Sfogb Gkrti, ii>tt«if. 

157. Wi^ ■3' ut 9-11 Sant Kirpal Singh, toc.ck 

1 58. HOT Eft fTPJPfe rrfbrtt iP" '>iAllU!i%' JJf "SN' /fcd'. 

159. TTK vAiSd' § ¥)■ HJ3^lt iJll Bhai Santolch Singh, op.cit., p. 14 
■IfiO. Wazir Singh, loc.cit. 

H5U 'gnfe cRilt ^yas ^ feas iBf' H*?? 5f sraiHHS ^ ndiM'A |y hw 
# Sfea Hi^ # gs-tjl tkw Singh .Narottam, op.cit., p. 29 
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due to the old calligraphic system or the misappropriation of tlje 

functions of a lexicographer by the exegetists and the commentary- 
writers or the weakness of the annotator-commentators to indulge 
in jcttolasdc exhibitionism or «»pi&^&ii&'tO'i£ie.siie^^ 
person trying his incompetent hand at a work which is much b^illijl^ 
his reach, the situation as it obtains today; is anything but satisfactory 
and poses a big challenge to Sikh scholarship. In fact, it was tliis 
prompted the wfiter to convene a get-together of 
scholars of Sikh studies so that they might arrive at a consensus about 
the ideological implications of the mool mantra. The differences do 
exist but it is difficult not to have a feehng that the re-interpretation 

not come about in actual practice. The writer is of the firm opinion 
that the key is available or, at least, can be reforged from the Sikh 
Scripture itself, which is the repository, not only of the complete 

^ci|rEttfe that we come across almost all the constituents of the mool 
mantra used severally and collectively. Similarly, Bhai Gurdas's work 
is another important source, contemporaneous with the Scripture, 
which should have been exploited thoroughly for dependable 
material on the subject. It is indeed surprising that no interpreter 
has ever thought of exploring fully these obvious sources. These have 
been used only as corroborative evidences and never as primary 
SCMuces. 
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[.containment in the popular Indian mind as the 
Guru of one community — the Sildis — has been responsible for the 
lack of proper appreciation of the great debt that the Indian nation, 
ds a 'whole, owes htOi; 

If someone were to analyse the annual tributes paid to Gxirtt 
Nanak by leaders of Indian public opinion, one is likely to discover 
that they all talk of a quietist saint who preached fatherhood of God 
and brotherhood of man, just like all other saint^/Mdt&^e^Sd 
not, such tributes sound hollow because the adulatory epithets 
in them are almost always the same, whether the subject be ^s^f 
or Jaoiboji Majharaj or Aurnagiri Nathar or Nanak. 

: treatment is meted out to Guru Nanak hy the 
iize him> usuaHj; as a sika wKo looks like reftsilg 
to open his eyes to the world around him. Agreed, that in the absence 
of any authentic contemporary portraits, the image of Guru Nanak, 
to be painted by our artists, has to be imaginary. But if draw they 
must, is it necessary tliat instftsd of drawihg Giuru's contours ©a 
ifee basis of impressions gathered from the study of his own 
compositions and near-contemporary literature or even from his 
impact on subsequent history of India, his personality be forced to 
appikMcimate itself to the ^^^ it^ttary view of what a tradioeiSSf 
Indian saint should look like ? ^C'hether old or modern, such stock 
paintings have never impressed me and shall, I hope, never impress 
discerning people because they have no semblance to the real 
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poetical works or from the imprints that he has left on the |>6St- 
Nanai<ian histor)', is a class by himself and not just another saint 
among a host of medieval saints and social reformers. On merit, 
^ese&fe, he deserves to be xi:&Xie&^ ^ independdilE Msttt^c^ 
■.jligjiomenon, like the Buddha. 

Guru Nanaks claim to uniqueness lies, firstly, in his clinical 
findings relating to the ailment from which medieval human material 
in Itidk suS:red, and secondly in the recipe which he prepared to 
restore the patient's health and to bring about complete rejuvenation. 
The ailment, according to the Guru's diagnosis, was that man had 
come to accept his wretchedness as inevitable and unalterable 
^EMS^^ly forgetting his divine descent, 

Other medieval saints would have suggested that in order to 
make man's insufferable wretchedness sufferable, hea\7 doses of 
detetminisdc devotional submissiveness be administered till the 
idF the patient to the world aiound him get 

t6 wstore normalcy to all of the mans faculties so that he could react 
to given situations as a sane, normal, and healthy person and, if he 
found it necessary, might change them to his advantage, rather than 

hadL besides ot 

(i) honour, 

(ii) social commitment, and 
pigani?ati«n, 

Guru Narrileialdf t **& "my mind you must know your teal 
origin; you are Divine Light incarnate." (Sri Gum Grmth Sahib, 
p. 441) With such faith in the divinity of man, it was natural for 
the Guru to equate self-respect with hfe itself. He has left it on record 
^at "life at the cost of one^ honduc is nor worth living." (p. 142). 
Hfe concern with pa^, i, e., honour, ^ras so great that ^las^ thb 
word occurring almost at every other page of his voluminous work. 
Refreshingly surprising is his extension of the concept of personal 
Jfte^iir m the honour of hi^ country, He showers ahu^ on th& 
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hsSsa. at 'die haouk of Babar's hordes because they (the Lodis) had 
failed to modernize India's defences in time. "While the Lodis 
marshalled their elephants, the Mughals opened their attack with 
tatnons." (p. 41 8). 

Undoubtedly, the whole Cosmic Drama was being staged by 
a Centra] Cosmic Will, but the Guru took pains to press home the 
point that there was enough scope for free initiative, noble or ignoble. 
All activity that tended to confine the area of mans fiecdom to the 
station of sensud teqafretaetttg only ultiinately led to moral and 
spiritual destruction and eternal damnation. On the other hand, all 
efforts to outgrow selfishness by engaging oneself in social welfere, 
so as ro make life wonh living everywhere and for everybody with 
voluntary and hard co-Operadve la^ti^iM^lMvliid^iait ^ the fA'ik 
moral and spiritual upliftment. 

Social commitment, naturally, led to organization of like- 
minded persons into well-knit jflw^^^f — local bodies, at the grass-root 

The administration of Guru's medicine made all the difference- 
in restoring India's socio-political health. Anyone who cares to study 
the evolution of local Sikh congregation into the fighting dais of the 
^Q^Jsapantb and the substitution of the baptism of Sikh pahul-mth 
the Singh amrita, resulting in the complete destruction of the grand 
Mughal einpiie, v«iU pmiff m- ^ ^cgi^ of Qvm Nanak's 

Ifc Jnajr not be possible to say exactly what course Indian history 

the tremendous dilFerence between the pre-Nanaldan why-sJioiiMr 
I-bother?' individuahstic and cynical attitude of the Indian people 
towards such situations as involved the honour of women folk and 
the freedom of the cljuntrj^ and the post-Nali@lito «tifea^ '# 
commitment, exhibitelrfi6jrj|is followers, cannot just be overloolfeiil, 
"If a physically strong person were to hit down another equally strong 
person, I would not mind it at all, but if a powerful lion were to 
pounce upon hejd of com.,." {Sri Guru Gnthth Sahib, p. 360) well. 
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leer. Such was the lesson thar Guru 
to heed and that made all the difiference. 
The difference was absolutely clear to the perceptive mind of 
'fife iSr Muhammad Iqbal, the PhHosoiplier of die East; vfym. fee 
bemoaned in no uncertain terms that the triumphant march of Islam 
would have proceeded unhampered in India, but for the intervention 
of the BChalsa, "who took away the swotd and die Quj^ with the 
result that Islam met its death tn (he Punjab * (^^Mm^ 

If I do not know how to stand up manfully against injustice 
and oppression and somebody teaches me to do so, his contribution 
towards my build-up would be imforgetiable, at least for mfe This 

leiangc Indiaraan's psychology; he trained the Indian mind's 
instinctive reactions not to behave indifferently in situations 
involving honour. In fact, he metamorphosed the very springs of 

fireedom. 

Does then, Guru Nanak deserve to be lumped together with 
other medieval saints as just one of them, to be painted with eyes 
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Adi Grahth is the short title of the sacred book of the Sikhs, 
Adi Sri Gum Grahth Sahib (Adi, Skt., first, original, earliest; Sri, Skt. 
Sriman, honorific prefix; Gum, Skt., Guru, dispeller of darkness, 
spiritual guide; Granth, bookSShib, Master, tissifetf^ an honorific 
suffix). Rendered into English the full title reads : The Most Revered 
and the Original Guru : The Magnum Opus. Some abbreviated 
ysttiants of the title are also in common use, viz., Sri GurU Grahth 
5iS^, ^f>H^ t^sdi^ Gnmth SShib, Guru Granth and Adi 

Grahth, although dlsl ^H^inal title of the book, compiled in 1 604 
by Guru Arjan Dev. the fifth Guru of the Sikhs, was simply pothi 
{Skt. Pustakah; Pali 'pothaka' book or manuscript). Kesar Singh 
Ofhibber's BansavaR Noma Dasan Patsahtan /Sf gives 1601 as the 
date of the compilation. The use of prefix Guru' with the Grahth- 
dates back to 1708 when the Tenth Guru of the Sikhs, Gobind Singh 
(1666-1708), chose to put a stop to the line of human GuruSj 
U{i(iated Gtmi Arjan's pothi by inserting the works of his fetheaj the 
INlntjl Gum, Tfegh Bahadur, and nominated the augmented Book as 
his eternal successor. Overnight, the Book became the Guru. The^ 
poiM acquired the highly exalted status of Sri Gurii Grahth Sahib, 
"the ever-living, ever-awake, wish-fulfilling, boon-bestowing, 
embodiment of all the Ten Gurus, the abode of God, the spiritual 
protector of the Sikhs in this world and the next" (a part of the formal 
Sikh Prayer). Since its installation as the Guru, the Sikhs have always 
eaetoided lo this corpus all imaginable respect that is usually offered 
tn :die!Bvi|^ppe^.''19%aB»m«'S|^ he bows. 

* Reproduced from fndyclopaedk of Indian Lttmtute with the peramsion of SMsyi 
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his head towards it. Nor even a child is allowed to turn his back or 
feet towards it. Every person wishing to enter the premises of its 
abode, the Gurdwara (Sib. Guruduar) has to cover Ms head and take 
^iFllis shoes as a token of respect towards its august preseace. Prayers 
are offered, supplications are made and offerings are respectfully 
presented by standing before it as faithfuls, with bowed heads and 
folded hands. 

The tis&i^iiHS^yiective 'Adi\ be&te the Gmnth vm introduced 

to distinguish the Guru Grahth from another voluminous anthology, 
known as Dasam Gmnth (Skt. Dashama — ^Tenth), The Tenth Book, 
lyhich, in fact, is an abbreviation of Dasham Guru ka Grahth or The 
of the Tenth Masteri'ma^fi^^m'^O^^S^^e^ 
The Adi Grttnth is the most lavishly bedecked, the most richly 
apparelled, the most magnificently-housed, the most demonstrably 
venerated and the most cetemoniously apotheosized book of all times 

and places; Ums^^m'^m fti^^^h%, m « mmst-i^Mj^ ms^^ 

<>ver all religious gatherings and most of the social and even polidcal 
get-togethers of the Sikhs. A Sikh marriage has no legal sanction 
unless the Guru Grahth sanctifies and validates it, by being physically 
present in die centee tif i(£» ceremony. 

The original compiler-cuin-editor of the Grahth, Guru Arjati 
Dev, was the fourth successor of the founder of Sikhism, Guru 
Nanak. Culturally, Guru Arjan Dev was one of the most well- 
eonnected personages of his time — ^the daughter of the Third Gui^ 
)k^smiPm '$M ^li^ iwsij: his oiather and the Fourth Gun^i^ii^ 
Das, was his father. His maternal grandfather. Guru Amar Das and 
his father. Guru Ram Das, were influential leaders of men and have 
left for posterity their complete poetical works, now preserved in the 
^^^^^/t^iWtSt^mi&m^'v^ Bhai Guidks, was also an eminent 
poet of the Punjabi and Braj languages. His elder brother, Prithi 
Chand also dabbled in poetry, while his nephew Manohar Das and 
his son Har Ji were prolific writers of prose and poetry. Guru Arjan 
DeVj tfaus, grew up in an atmosphere of intense literary and religtoas 
culture. Eat^^ he flowered into a major writer in the field of 
de^fional fomfk Amo^ fsdi^ iiT^orj^ oiatcibtdoas oiade % 
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him to the nascent Sikh religious movement, during his tenure of 
guruship, one was that of giving a practical shape to the idea, already 
floating among the small but well-knit Sikh community, of having 
their own itidepentimt sacred book. Once his mind "was made UfUr 
the 'Operation Potht was undertaken on a war-footing. A regular 
camp was set up at a shaded place, which he named as Ramsar, not 
very far from the well-known Harimandir, now known as Golden 
Temple, iti the present dty of Amiieisr. Wi'^ja&'^ii^MsBk ^ 
literary material that had been transferred to him by his father, as 
a part of the office of guruship, but he also deputed a number of 
field researchers to tap, verify and collect the material believed to be 
in tbe custody of some well-fctiown and nor sd'^^N^4amwn people. 
As soon as the material had been collected, he went through the 
whole of it, critically sifting the genuine from the fake and dotting, 
as it were, the is arid crossing the t's thereof A telling proof of this 
loves laboot is still extant in the words 'sudh(u)' (Skt, ^Mddhdy 
mtKss^ itf iM' eM- of csitain coQipGiHdons (cf. pp^. 91, 0D« 
517 and 524 of Adi Granth) and 'Sudh(u) ktchat, "please make 
corrections (as indicated)" in at least one case (cf p. 323). He rejected 
straightaway every composition that did not conform to Gurmat 



had associated with the project, from the very beginning. In fact, the 
entire work of preparing the final authorized copy, on the basis of 
the material, verified and corrected by the Guru, was left to him. 

ceremoniously installed in the Harimandir, the Temple of God, 
which rises lotus-like from Amricsar, the Pool of Immortality, the 
pool to which the famous city of Amritsar in the Punjab owes its 
name. The veneisible Baba Buddha, one of the surviving followers 
of Guru Nanalb ^t|!a&>^minated as its First Keeper. The compilation 
of the 'PothV was an event of great religio-philosophical, socio- 
Ctdtural, and literary import. Its impact on the course of Indian 
Jbib^ry, through the role played by its believers, was destined to be 
Ic^i^dous. 
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parts, the main part consistii^ of devotional-cum-ethical-cum- 
philosophical hymns and the other part consisting of a few laudatory 
compositions, which also serve as documentary evidence left by the 
Bhatts antf fSbmtSi Jfig'^feRidl^iji^ lelating to 

genealogy and successions against spi^ffli^'iclaimants of the Gutti's 
office. Actually, however, there are three parts — the Liturgical Part, 
the Musical Part and the Miscellaneous Part. The liturgical part 
ppens with the bask credal fi>rmuU, called the miU mantm (Skt. 

fOOt)^ It k followed by Guru Nam^ -lilMi^mm 
composition, the ]ap(u) which is recited by the devout Sikhs daily 
in the early morning, along with the miil mantra. Out of the next 
«*ft of three compositions, So dar(u). So purakh(u) and Sohila, the 
first two are expected to be redted by eveiy Sikh atound sunset aad 
the last, i.e., Sohila immediately before going to bed. Except for the 
last hymn oi Sohila, all the other 14 hymns, comprising So dar(u) 
(5 nos.), So purakh(u) (4 nos.) and Sohila (5 nos.) have been picked 
uplift i3ie main body of dbe Geatiii^ ifef'ilaily liturgical purposes^ 
Then follows the main body of the text — extending over 1 340 pages, 
out of a total of 1430 standarized pages, each composition of which 
is meant to be sung in the prescribed 'rdga', preferably to the 
accompaniment of uistrumeatal music. Ail the hymns of this part 

5n (pp 14 to 93); Majhipp 94 to 150); Gaun {pp 151 to 346); 
Asa (pp 347 to 488); GUjan (pp 480 to 526); Dev Gahdhan (pp 
527 to 536); Bihag (pp 537 to 556); Va4ahahs (pp 557 to 594); 
Sent^ (pp. 595 to 659); M^ws^jwf (pp S>#S^rJiSwWrt^#S 
to 710); Todi (pp 711 to 718); Bairafi (pp 719 to 720); Tilahg (pp 
721 to 727); SUhi {pp 728 to 794); Bilawal {pp 795 to 858); Gaund 
(pp 859 to 875); Rdmkalt (pp 876 to 974); Nat Narain (pp 975 to 

n^^mmmttM^^^ 988): Mm ^p m to i io6); 

^ 1107 to 1117); KeiiarS (pp 1118«©' It2# ? Bhdro (pp 1125 

to 1167) ; Basaht (pp 1168 to 1196); Sarahg {pp 1197 to 1253) ; 
Malhari^p 1254 to 1293) ; Kdnard {pp 1294 to 1318) ; Kalyan (pp 
%0.m'X51(>)\ Prabhdti {pp 1327 to 1351) and Jaijdvahti {pp 1352 
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iv^ -i^m^^^wmm^^&iemf^ hy Gum 
Arjan Dev, there were thirty rSgas in the same order. The thirty-first • 

raga, Jaijavanti, contains only the compositions of Guru Tegh 
Bahadur, the Ninth Guru of the Sikhs. These were added to the 

The arrangement of material in the Musical Part is rather 
complex but, by and large, uniformity havmg been observed 
:^fetB>ughout, it is easy to understand the compilers system. While it 
&' dftlMlbi$is of musical measures diat this B^t has beeji'i^l^l^^ 
into diffenmt diapters, the placement of individual compositions faas 
been done on the twin bases of authorship and metrical form. Besides 
this, each raga has been sub-divided into Guru and non-Guru 
secrions. The Guru section has been arranged on the basis of the 
jiites^ oidCT-of tlie Gums. In the oon-Guru section, Kate ^ways 
gets the pride of place. Apart from maintaining the inter-se position 
of the contributors, the other inter-se arrangement, based on the 
poedcal form of the contribution, has also been simultaneously 
followed. For instance, the first place is always giv^ii fd^l^lmpadas* 
ij^t^drustantaic hymns), followed, seriatim, by 'Astapadis' (octo- 
stanzaic hymns), Chhants (hymns with variable number of stanzas), 
ending with Vars (odes). The last Part, i.e., the miscellaneous part, 
cotttains various metrical compositions not set to any imidcal 
measure. These, In serial order, ate Gtmi NanakV i^'lSfmi Jm^n 
Dev's Salokas in Sahaskriti idiom; Gatha, Phunahe, and Chaubolehy 
Guru Arjan Dev; the Salokas of Kabir and Sheikh Farid; the Sawayyas 
of Guru Arjan Dev, and the Sawayyas by the Bhatts in honour of 

ive Gvsm, Mf^k^iUml^isk^'^W^ ^Sbbc^ Mfth, and 
Ninth Gurus and at the end, the Ragamala~7i composition around 
the authenticity of which has been raging a bitter controversy among 
the Sikh intelligentsia and which appears to be one of the earliest 
umutltotisEed interpolarions. 

The Cranth contains the complete or selected works of 
thirty-five persons, hailing from different parts of India and 
belonging to different castes and creeds. They may be divided into 
ibur diferettt categories, namely, (a) the Gurus, (b) the Bhagats 
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kMm), (c) the panegyrists, and (d) the onfri^irtjm'-eittegOFf tilf Sundar, 
bdieved to be a descendant of the Third Guru. 

While the name of each contributor is prominently given at 
the top of each category of his work in the Adi Grahth in categories 
(b), (c) and (d), the <s0)^t^^^!^%'hi!&i^ {^ mWe^Ms^. ^ 
Mahila I, 'Mahila' II. 'Mahila' III, 'Mahi!^' IV, 'Mahila V and 
'Mahila IX', which stand for the First, Second, TijUd* 5ottlsh,.Eiftb, 
and the Ninth Guru respectively. 

AA0tb^ iact» ncbft-^HmiiEHi # lat maiing 
unwary commit serious mistakes about the authorship of the Guru- 
compositions, is that all the six Gurus whose works are preserved in 
the Adi-Granth, use Nanak as their nom-de-piume. The category 'A' 
etiastsier ^^N^^ miis Ie^M iS^^m "vho^e mrm m Nanak Dev^ 
(1469 - 1539), Angad Dev (1^1^52 ), Amar Das (1479 - 1574), 
Ram Das (1534 - 1581), Arjan Dev (1563-1606), andTegh Bahadur 
(1621—1675)' Category 'B' comprises the Bhagats, namely, Kabir 
(Muslim weaver of Kasb^im^Ji@5)5 Trilochan {l267-^U^I^Bim3m 
(1270-1350, Calico-printer of Maharashtra) ; Ravidas (1267-133|k>. 
leather-worker of Kashi); Sheikh Farid (1178-1271, a Muslim Sufi 
ofWest-Punjab) ; Beni (not known), Dhanna (b. 1415, Jat peasant 
df Ra/asthan); Jaideva (UOl-IZ-l^- B»&nin of B&^il^^mh 
(1480-1573, Mushm of U.E); Parmanand (date not known, 
Maharashtra); Sain (l4th-15th centuries. Barber from Rajasthan); 
Pipa ( b. 1425, Rajasthan); Sadhna (date not known, Muslim of 
Mi^, Pakistan)? BSmlnanda (13^--l4^> Brahmin of U.B ) md 
Surdas (b. 1258, Brahmin of U.P., ). In category 'C maybe included 
the panegyrists, namely, Balwand; Kal or Kalas-har; Jalap; Kirat; 
Bhikha; Salya; Bhalya; Nalya; Gayand; Mathura; Balya, and 
i^st^tans — all Bhatts and one Botn&i namel^^^ttsti ^ft^ shaees die 
authorship of a V^ir with Balwand, the Bhatt. The Bhatts have written 
laudatory verses in honour of the first five Gurus. With Sundar added 
to the list, liie total number of contributors to the Sikh Scripture 

Bihagara are found in the name of Mardana (Musician of West 

Punjab 1459-1534), Guru Nanaks companion during his journeys. 

According to the late scholar Dr. Mohan Singh Dewana, howeven 
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Mardana is the name of a musical or potdcsi pttstetn -, 
jgauae of a person. 

While at one level, the Sikh sctipture is the continuation of 
medieval India's powerful socio-religious movement called 'btiagati' 

example, jrag|KeS"«^^ 'bhagats^^j^ jb^^e in the exiSH^^^'^P 
a single, conscious all-pervading, all-surmounting Being, the ground 
of all phenomena, but it does not agree with those who found it 
necessary to worship Him in any personified or avatar' form. It 

all phenomenal existence is transience, but it differs from those who 
made this fact an excuse to run away from familial and other worldly 
responsibilities. It is one with the 'bhagats' in holding that it is the 
Ae^mei^s hs^s&eh^l^m^ in order to talisii^ i^ 

numinous reality within one's lifetime, but it does not rule out the 
possibility of direct contact with the Creator, either through the 
courtesy of His grace or as a reward for the seekers devotion. It looks 
opon with approbation Ae bhs^ats imes^ard journey for discovery of 
ones sdi^ but it lays equal emphasis on disciplined organization of 
man's corporate socio-political life on non-exploitative, egalitarian 
basis. It outdid the 'bhagats' in making personal and social mortality 
as the basic condition of spiritual growth, although accordlrig to one 
of Its basic ms&^^SiSSi f^AxfS, -Mlt gi^^oad evil, uI^miEtd^. 
lllMved from the same and the only divine source, namely, God, 

The Granth is neither a text book of theology nor of 
philosophy; it is a poetical and musical tribute to the Cteator by a 

with the specific purpose of celebrating the multifarious qualities of 

the Lord and while doing this, all types ol problems, physical and 

metaphysical, come to be discussed occasionally, pointedly and 

mostly in passing, ttok im isotnp6 ^ txit&i -flS^Ji '^i^ Cost by 

i^isrii Na,nak which concern themselves with specific cosmological, 

epistemological, onrological and/or ethical problems and it is from 

these aiid other similar compositions that a coherent view of the 

Guru philosophy is formedi JFoc example, the Granrhian God is 
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^i^nuU^ afi^'tiause&iyi^ fie is beyond human 

• comprehension, but it is cxperienceable and realizable. Having 

created the universe with a bang, He runs the staggeringly massive 

show through universaily-operative scientific principles {hukam, 

Ua^i, the itiexorsitiiH^ of Vi^it&^f^ wa^^ 

{bhana, razn) . He responds to pii^^eiSvi rewards the devotees, and 

punishes the defaulters. Man, the acme of all creation, is mortal, but 

is capable of achieving immortality. Predetermination is qualified by 

th* moral responsibility that goes with self-determination. It is mao^- 

emancipation from die shackles of space iseeH ^kes^ adua^^le 

through regulated personal, social, and spiritual conduct, with which 

the Grahth concerns itself the most. The Cranth lays great emphasis 

on the meditative remembrance of the nominative identity of the 

4lvuie impttlse (ttam), the desirability mi'Vi^s^^iaii^^^iiseps^^&iiik 

strict control over psycho-somatie passions of libido, ire, avarice, 

attachment, and ego to bring about equipoise {sahajd) and balance. 

It does not accept the sacrificial system of atonement; it rejects all 

superstition* stfiE^i ^ts WO^tt ritual, miracle, pilgrimages, and 

ptltlficatory baths. It is, in short, a siuiple, workable, and practical 

type of humanism which lays emphasis on equalit)- of man, fraternal 

get-togetherness, social service, and shared wealth. Its message is 

tt#lre!^ and totally devoid of anj sectarian bias. 

tiS£iji^oii#»ia90 also 

served as an agent of social enlightenment and progress. It has served 

as a booster to the habit of reading and writing in a country in which 

even the three R's very rarely reached the lower strata of society. It 

h^ imSf^^i^iA'piSi^^^-^^ engage in Koftest fVt^&S^m 

of wealth, concede an honourable social status to women folk and 

develop respect for the rights of others. It refused to grant any 

spiritual or religious significance to the system of sati' at a time when 

it was a respected eOilEdia; ll Sliced peopk ^^i^it 

intoxicants, larceny, adultery, bribery, exploitation, duplicity, 

prevarication, and haughtiness. God-fearing citizens with such 

qualities will naturally form good members of society, provided the 

administrative machinery is not anti-people or oppressls*E w 
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jmnr-^e qualities mttiottt ' 

S&iinistration is worth its name. 

The Granthian postulate that the contingent nature of ^he 
physit^ vmM nistvimsi^ding, it has to be treated 
extension of the divine entity, has put a distinctive stamp on the hfe- 
style of its followers. They love to live cheerfully, remain physically 
fit and instead of complaining, make quick adjustments with their 
drcumstances. They never take to the begging bowl, nor do they turn 
into recluses. On the other hand, they prefer to engage themselves 
in productive work, however hard it may be, and %5jjste JtQ ;iSUfie 
further their existing standards of living. 

Hie j& ChuAlS must be given some credit for arcHifiBCtWftl 
enrichment of the world also. It is not the Golden Temple at Amritsar 
alone which elicits high appreciation from the spiritual seeker and 
the tourist alike, a number of eye-catching edifices built to house 
ike Granth may be seen in almost all countries in which the believers 
llX .the Crahth have settled in substantial fliUmbers. 

The influence of the Granth on posi-Granth India's political 
.ii&tory has not been fully realized yet, although it is this book, more 
iiift'*8|r^Jtfef,%1iti^«ge^ to have been thrown up by the Indiaji 
USawi,^ a sort of indigenous defiance against further penetration of 
the semitic-lslamic cultural onslaught, which was downing, one by 
one, the cUfferent provinces of Northern India. By the time the 
Gmrtth appeared on the sccfte, NtJi-th "Western Frontier Province, 
Baluchistan, Sindh, "Western Punjab, and Kashmir had been almost 
completely subjugated not only politically but also culturally. The 
remaining parts of Nordiern India, starting with Eastern Punjab, 
Tsfould have bee^ stmikriy submerged if the phenc(i!ai<S»^'i«^'©eiu 
Nanak had not appeared in the 15th century. It was he who 
propounded for the Indian people the uncompromising principle of 
patt, i.e., honour. Says Guru Nanak in the Granth (p. 142), "If you 

like forbidden food fw 
It is difficult for such exhortations to go unheeded when the 
Granth is regarded as the living Guru by its followers. A slow but 
: %i ^ jiisdiictive i^txt^ of the Indian mind 
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ofeasaved. 

It is interesting lo view the vast panorama of tjM^^ a# ft 
ttttfeMed itsdfin the Middle Ta^^tfo^ ^mi^l^ '^^^^t. 
Since the time of Caliph Umar, the educational policy of the 
Muslims towards their conquered lands did nor put any hurdle in 
the way of Muslim setders and converts using local or national 
languages, provided these were written in Arabic script. Persian, 
Uzbek, Tajik, Turkish, Pashto, Baluchi, Sindhi, "Western Punjabi 
(Lahandi), Kashmiri, and Hindi are some of the languages which 
were extensively put in use by the Muslim writers. In fact, they were 
as good as pioneers in almost all these languages, but in each case, 
^3^1^ Arabic script was used with the result that thelr- 
original scripts alongwith the bulk of indigenous literary and cultural 
treasures preserved in those scripts were lost for good. Guru Nanak 
did not want this ancient land of his to be cut off completely from 
l^'£^^pt^']@^ lieaebd lo is^^hcdm^ laser 

called Gurmukhi, for all his work Thereafter, Gurmukhi script 
became the script of culturally resurgent and identity-conscious 
Punjab, tracing its roots to its own country rather than to Arabia 
0f^^-0lbe^'fe^^l*tt& 'Naturally, the script chosen for the Adf 
CissfjM' iSii^ Consequendy, almost the whole of non-r 
Muslim literature produced in the Punjab before the arrival of Arya 
Samaj in this region was written in Gurmukhi script, irrespective pf 
she language used. Now it is a well-known fact of history that it 

time, struck a fatal blow to the Mughal empire. The Poet of the Easi^ 

Muhammad Iqbal, confirms this fact indirectly when he bemoans, 

in another context, the decay of Islam in his Javed Namah : (From 

the heart of the Muslim disappeai«4 ^•^Ws^^ffiitasSim ^ 

mercury : who does not know what happened in the Punjab ? The 

Klialsa (i.e. the Sikhs) carried away the sword and the Quran and 

that is how Islam died in this land). The inspiration behind this 

of even^ of India may be trac^ mmUtsikiihIy i&. 
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In the same way, the Hterary and linguistic influence of the Adi 
Grahth, enshrining in its body the most representative devotional 
work of the whole of Aryan India of over 500 years, could not but 

were in circulation before the introduction of the printing press; its 
recitation in homes and prayer-houses was a daily aifair and some 
of its selected, compositions were sung in tbe Gurdwaras every 
morning ^O^'^feiaufig. It is, tliere&>re, not difBcult to tmdesstand why 
its influence was so pervasive in the whole region, extending roughly 
between the rivers Sind and Yamuna. The religious books in Sanskrit 
lad come to be associated, during this period, vsrith the dead wood 
of rinial. The popular mood in favour of new scriptures in the 
languages of the people was, therefore, already there. The impact of 
this particular scripture, the Adi Grahth, once it had come into being, 
was bound to be great. Apart from the orchestral play of diflFereni 
Styles of expression, the Adi Grahth is a treasure-house of poetical 
snoods, imaginative word-pictures and striking similes and metaphors. 

On account of its prestige, the Grahth had become an ideal in 
iket V0k ^Is^ag of pen, as the acamples of Haria and 

^b^UE^^' pifi^. Hark or Hati Das, was the leading 
exponent of a small sect called 'Diwana'. He has left his works in 
the form of a compilation which is called Grahth Haridjt ka. It begins 
with his own Jap(uX on the pattern of the Adi GraM, which opens 
with the Jap(u) of :l^a»ltManak, and is sub-divided on the basis of 
difi^ient musical measures. Hailing from the present district of 
'S^^li^i^ in the Punjab, Haria flourished in the second half of the 
iT^ 'iSScatiff. work which rame to be regarded as the Scripture 
of Diwanas, is of considerable literary merit. Bhai Darbari or Darbari 
Das lived at Vairoke, a small village in the present Faridkot District 
in the Pimjab. He authored a voluminous work structured mainly 
after rfie Gratoh meSill l^e wOTfe, cajrtlbitea 3^*Jf«f Is 
dated 1803 and starts with the authors own Jap(ii). Bhai Darbari's 
period of active literary production lay in the second half of the 18th 
century. Both dictionally and thematically, the Grahths of Haria and 

\m Ibe AM Gmntk 
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These two examples out of niiia^ jibuld be sufficient to 
establish that the Adi Cmhth was able to generate a cultural climate 
in which people could take in hand major literary projects. It will 
QjQt be an exaggeration to say that apaic ftom cert^n romances and 
tisd'^iStil^iimx^asy^^ Islam and l&i^sm, the bulk 

of prose and poetry produced in the Punjab, whether in Punjabi, 
Hindvi or Braj, owes its birth, partially, if not wholly, directly or 
indirecdy, to thi'. Adi Grahth. Dated prose, especially produced by 
Mehafban $(kod of ^Mk ^itei^ vik- ^^&i^^hak-<iX^s^ 
exposition of the Granthic texts, hung often on biographical kegs, 
Votivf, starting with Bhai Gurdas (1551-1629), continues to exhibit, 
even today, the Granthic influence in one form or another. It is a 
^gtMasLt, till recently, anything wriften or printed in Guttfiti^ii'iia^i^ 
considered to be sacred and was never trampled under feet. The 
position has changed a lot in favour of seculariry, but writers who 
need to coin new words are finding the Adi Grahth to be an 
indispensable linguistic Sdfiffieg' 'l^taiise it represent '3' '^l^t^l^ 
tcaditton which connects itself more with Prakrit and ApabKnWsa 
than with Sanskrit. For such purposes, the Adi Grahth serves as a 
classical thesaurus, especially for such Punjabi prose writers as do not 
like to destroy the Prakritic character of their language in the process 
ttf & to cope -widi ^ 'ii^mm is^s% maM 

by modern knowledge in all fields of life. Purely literary borrowings 
from the Graiith by peetsindude concepts, phf^, iros^^, metres, 
and verse-forms. 

Adi Granth to the history of literary culture in the medieval Punjab, 
one has to view it from the stand-point of the 1 1 th century, when 
the hordes of Mehmud of Ghazni (967-1033) were making the local 
"Infidel-centres" of indigenous cultore "^dlsitp^egi'jl^ s)Si6Ie^^ ^^ijE^ 
Rihan Al-beruni puts it graphically iij l^:0tah-ul-Hind. The fefW 
still Irving custodians of the local culture, we^ told, escaped, helter- 
skelter, either to Kashi or to Kashmir, where the conqueror had not 
yet been able to put his foot. That the evidence of literary creation 
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spurt in literary productivity which starts with Guru Nanak and 
culminates in the compilation of the Adi Grahth. In order to meet 
various needs engendered by the scripture, there sprang up 
'itmBmm^0^sm»i^i^^^i!^0^ in sudb disciplines as CaUigraphy. 
Recitation, Exegesis, Lexicography, Poetics, Grairunar, Comparative 
Philosophy, and Devotional Music. Thus tlie.|^^^edi|y Mehinud 
was plugged by the Adi Grahth. 

the Adi Gmitk is, thecefiife, much mote than a. Sikh Scriptutei 
Besides being a valuable spiritual heritage and an epitome of wisdom, 
it is a compendium of gceac htSto;ical» sodo-cultufd, Utetasy and 
linguistic significance 
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It may be possible for an Indologist to work on a medieval 

Subject without any reference to the Sikh Scripture,' but no scholar 
aspiring to become a specialist in a sizeable area of medieval nirguna 
devoribnal poetry of NSV ^|g(^Atydn (NIA) languages, may be 
expected to achieve his ob|<it:tfVfrAd$&ctorily without recourse to it. 
Its indispensability lies In its manifold distinctions, such as its age,^ 
its volume,^ its vast spatio-temporal span,'' its elaboratly £lanned 

* This paper was read and discussed in "Second International Conference on Early 
Devotional Literature in New Indo-Aryan Languages", held on 19-21 March 1982 
at Wilhelm University, Bonn, West Germany. Reprinted in Journal of Sikb'^tl6^lfy 
Aiigjjsv Amritsar, Guru Nanak Dcv University, Vol. XI, No. U. 

{.'flwaifgiinal compilation prepared by the fifth Guru oiFthe Sildu, Arjan Dev. endtliili 
Pothi, consisted of 34 contributors. The tenth Guru of the Sikhs, Gobind Singh, 
added the compositions of his father, the 9ch Guru of the Sikhs, Guru Tegh Bahadur. 
It i$ the enla-ged ^tetiwM «f dM^«ajlj^»iN^g£,-i»l^i^^ 

2.1% '«stefMfan of the Potht, the original version of what later became the SQch 
Scripture, was taken in hand by Guru Arjan Dev duting the dosmg decade of tikfi 
16th century and was finalized, according to Bansavatinama In A.D, 1601. There bi 
another tradition which regards 1604 as the year of completion. It bases itself on 
Kartarput MS of the Polht and such works as Guru Pratapa SiiraJ and GurbilSs 
PStshahi Chheiiin. The Scripture remains, till today, the oldest record 'm ve^f/edl i^ 
most of its 35 rontributoia, v»(hichever part of India they hailed from. 

3. The standard published version of the Scripture covers 1430 pages with 19 lines pet 
page. The total nuinbei of words comes to about half a million. 

4. The Scripture enshrines the complete works of six Gurus of the Sikhs (Isi, 2nd, 3rd, 
4th, 5th and 9th} and selections from the works of 29 other saint-poets — 14 BhagaB. 
one Sufi, 12 Bhaffs, one Diim and a. gnandson of the Third Guru, Sundar by name. 
Hie earliest poets, Jaideva and Sekh Faiid (Sheikh Farid) vrete the products of the 
13th (peatury, while the latest contributor, Guru Tegh Bahadur, breathed his last in 
1'675. ^Jms temporally, the Sctipture represents a quincentenary of rcUgious, 
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layout,* its literary and lingiustjc^mQfit^.iV!Mii;hc3buBdbxu% 
historical material in it. 

The original manuscript oF'^i' tUiique work, entitled Path* 
(referred to hereafter as PI) was compiled and edited by Guru Arjan 
Dev (1 563-1606), the fifth Guru of the Sikhs, and was scribed by Bhai 
Gurdas (155 1-1629), a well-known Sikh savant of his time. It was this 
l^Eilitl^lii) after die liil^ilK^ fifths compositions of Gum T^h 
Bj^kudur (1621-1675), the ninth Guru of the Sikhs, was destined to 
attain, within the course of a century and odd years of its inception, 
the high status of the All-Time Guru of the Sikhs. But much before 
^iaxt kt ftom-hernxf^afiiSvcs compikdcHGrt ^ fotkS (Fl) 
become an object of great veneration and worship. Not much time had 
elapsed after the demise of Guru Arjan Dev, when Pi got sucked into 
the private archives of Dheermall. (b. 1626A.D.), a great-grandson of 
lie'@gii!i-compik& l» daStoid 1^ f&es^mBo^ a disiaar 
descendant of Dheermall that PI is safely preserve^ ioi jhis pcivdCe 
archives at Kartarpur, a small town in the district of Jalandhar. The late 
Dr. Bhai Jodh Singh made public in 1968 the result of his page-wise 
study iii^miiteesif^i^i^^ (ce&rced to hereafter, a$ 

-•specially, tiic vast area rcprcsetited by the contributors of the Cranth extends from 
Sind (Sadhna), ra Mahai^shtra (Namdev) and from the Western Panjab (Fatid) to 
Bei^ O^S^t^> "ti-pSstsk^^m smsesan% CTOss-«ection of the Indian sodetjr fi«m 
the tiadmonal upper castes, such as Brahmins (Rimananda), Rajpoots (Pipa) and 
Khatrls (the Gurus) to such working classes as barbers (Sain), weavers (Kabir), 
butchers (Sadhna) and cobblers (Ravidas), besides peasants (Dhanna). Moreover, both 
major religions of India, namely, Hindu and Mussalman, are represented in it. 

S. The text ^«)iieiii^Jti»)Ei0l!^ 
cellaneous. 

Vba musical hymn-antholo^ Fornif the major part attd is divided into thitty-one 
sections (the number does not include the various sub-sections of the major musical 
measures) each section representing the musical measure in which the hymns ate to 
be sung. These are further arranged according to their metrical forms and authorship. 
Each hymn is numbered and sub-totals of each part arc carried forward to form the 
grand total. At the outset, there arc two indices - the first gives the titles of the musical 
measures \«iti^pi^j)ij4 die «K)an^ 
the page ntfafeltt «ii^ljj|#^S^ 

The orthographic system used is ^^.)|!i^d!ii^#.d^C'V|a^nl^ ^(uks ts^'^i^: 
to serious semantic distortion. 
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Singh's erudite effort notwithstanding, some knowledgeable quarters 
are convinced that, if a few glaring internal leads and some circumstantial 
dues ate followed to their logical end, it may be difficult to agree that 
Pi ;^d P2 are one and the same MS. Under the circumstances, the 
importance of the first direct copy of PI, said to have been made 
during the Ufetime of the Guru-compiler, cannot be over-emphasized, 
in spice of ^«n^-%ifni»n &ctthat certain vsms^&mssA. interpolations 
hqid crept into it. This copy shall be referred to hereafter as Bl. 

The popular oral and written Sikh tradition traces the genesis 
of Bl to the initiative and ingenuity of Bhai Barmo (1558-1645) of 
'W^^)<Ska%zx, a village in the ji^e^iire'^ydstan! district of Gujarat. 
According to this graphic tia|s(jy^g|fei|lhai Banno was deputed by Guru 
Arjan to get PI bound by some expert bookbinder of Lahore. Bannos 
earnest request that he be allowed to have the honour of carrying PI 
tt^lil'vilhge^graiiidb^ onthe condiite^duip 

he would not stay there for more than one night. Bhai Banno was 
scrupulous in observing this condition, but maneuvered frequent en- 
route halts, during which he put specially-recruited members of his 
letinuc at work and got PI copied fiom one end to the other, belfe^ 
reaching Lahore. Both PI and Bl were got properly bound at Lahore 
and brought back to Ramdaspur (now Amritsar). Guru Arjan is 
reported to have put his seal of approval on Bhai Banno's labour of 

\mii hf writing, mth^ oi^'iy^t 3^li^iK^<#a mus^'^ihss. 

folios (hereafter F.) of Bl. Ever since Bhai Banno formally installed 
it in his village, it remained there, except when it was taken to Lahore 
during Maharaja Ran jit Singh's time. A reference to Bl s return by 

Bhais Ram Singh and Nidhan Singh of KI^tl|3i9l|i|^ fi^Sll^^i^, 
official document preserved in the archival records of tbe Gdvenuvlents 
of India.'' After the partiuon of India in 1947, when the conditions 

7. Document No. 6 -AJi Grahth — 1850 — Political; letters dated Lahore, August, 15, 
18^0, from H.P. Burns, Deputy Secretary to the Board of Adaunisuation, Punjab, 
19 H,M. ElUot, Secretaijf to ^Swenxnent with the Govpsniir^bieral. 
"...Another copy of the sacred book, the Baba Granth wUrfi >lsO come down from 
the tUoe pf GOnx) Uijun, has been encrusted to the care of Bhais JUm Singh and 
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Bilkistan, Bl was shifted to Amritsar, where it lay for about one 
month at Bhai Jagat Singh Barmoania's place. From there it was taken 
to Baraut, a town in Merath district of Uttar Pradesh (hereafter U-E), 
wlitgce one of the ist^ssMtat ht&e^ issiit KIM Mangatj namel)^ 
Bhai Jodh Singh-Bhai Mastan Singh, had settled. Bl remained there 
till 1.7.1975. after which it was provided with a permanent home 
at Gurdwara Bhai Banno Sahib in Kanpur (U.P). This edifice was 
specially built by the faithful to house the invaluable legacy of Bhai 
Banno. Through the courtesy of its present enlightened custodians, 
I have had five day-long sittings, distributed over 3 difiEfepettfpccasions 
m 1981-1982, to study the MS. I propose to$haie-«tt^lE;itl|(|^ 
seminarians my finding ilmS£> ^ Ifiii^ 1 

henceforth, refer to as B2). 

Fortimately, numerous references to the contents of Bl are 
^^i^S^Xt in Sikh literatMre* These references serve not only as 
uiefiCifiers of Bl, but also provide checking points for B2. 1 propose, 
now, to give under one column the facts relating to Bl that are 
provided by literature (quoted in abbreviated form in brackets') and 

8. I have in mind such works as Gurbilds Patshahi Chhevm, Mahima Prakash, Guru 
Pratapa Suraj, Bhai Banno Prakash, etc. 

9. £aeb .^breviaoon given in biackets stands for the wock noted against it'j 

i%t " Javahaf Sin^, Bhai Bamo PrakSsh, MS No. G. 75. Completed ife Som^ 
1929/A.D. 1872, Amritsar, G.N.D. University, 

(G) = Anonymous, Gvrbilasa Patshahi Chhevln. Amnuiu BK 1944/A.D. 1887.lt 
is claimed in the book that it was completed in BK 1775/A.D. 1718, after 
the hard labour of 15 months but Bhai Kahn Singh writes in a footnote on 
p. 353 of his Gurmata Sudhakara, 1922, Amritsar: 
"In faa, the auchois of |hki.beQi( ajce Bhai Guimukh Singh Akalbungia jin4 
fk^ Datbara Sing^ C^co^wjll, Sbth of Amritsar. It was begun in SarovAl! 
1890 (A.D. 1833) and completed in Samvat 1900 BK (A.D. 1848)." 
The Bhai quotes no authority in support of his laconic declaration. Shamshet 
Singh Ashok, Sada Hath-tikhit Panjahi Sahit, 1968, Amritsar, lists at p. 295, 
a MS of this work dated Samvat 1890/A.D. 1839, said to be preserved in Sikh 
Reference Library, Amritsar, Mr. Ashok gives [he author's naone «f ^SohaQ". 

(K) Bhai Kahn Singh, Gurmata Mis^ I), 196Z, Anti^ 



M = Sarupda; Bhalla, 5if QmuM&0^l^ (Itet 

Lamba, Gobind S\n^iSi)0l!^Uta^W^^Wti^ 



1897/A.D. 1840. 
I960. 
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information relating to 62, but before I (ia1^^^iis^^^ip^^^h}00&. 
yo give B2 s brief physical description : 

The present MS was extensively repaired, renovated and 
kmkated by the experts of ^Ibtional Atdl^itit, WSff^^Mtht 
September, 1975. Eaeh F. is now framed with Japanese tissue paper. 
The MS has a new binding. The old binding is still preserved in the 
Gurdwiira. The first 10 Fs. of the MS are blank. The present size 
odlf^ laminated F$» is 40^ em x 29¥i cmr S^^ii^ri^peal^iB^ 
^l^al size of the unlaminated Fsi h 33 to 34 cm x 22 cm. 

There are no horizontal lines to indicate upper or lower 
margins, but vertical lines are there both on the left and right sides. 
If 'cES eJ^ mt ispm fer dlecjeSSt Ltaigtbwise, the written 
surface covers from 29 cm to 30 cm. As the reader opens the MS, 
the left side in front of him forms F.A. and the right side forms F.B. 
After this brief introduction, let me now pass on to the itemwise 

(10 The t^i m»nifef 'hitht5thlmeaimtkararagMM ' 
written in Guru Arjan (Index of ragas), it is stated that on 
Dev's own hand is F. 34 the following entry is 
available in it (G & available : nisdn(u) Guru Ji ke 
Mi) daskkat mahtla 6, 'tfcfe 

benedictory autograph of the Sixth 

Guru. F. 33 B is decorated with 

coloured geometrical designs in 

^^mour of the mul mantm which 

written on a piece of paper 

pasted in the centre of the F. 

Qearly, it is to this autograph that 

fftdesT *eiaSr. .iga. fefioSr 

numbering 3 1 B/3il4lii4 B/35 A 

and 35 B/36 A are not available. 

Both A and B sides of the 

autographed F are unnuiAbered, 
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due probably to the cutter's 
iJj^^tdwe. But the sururuse that k is 
that the Index 
refers to, as containing the Sixth 
Gurus, i.e., Guru Hargobind's 
autograph, does not seem to t>e 
wide off the mark. Guru 
Hargobind was the son of Guru 
Arjan Dev. He succeeded his father 
to Guruship in A.D. 1606 and 
remained in this office till 1644. 
There is another decorated F. with 
miil mantra in the centre. The 

©^artment has pasted a thick 
paper on its back, with the resuh 
that the original back of the F. 
cannot be seen. '^S^ autograph 
faces F. 369 A. The President of 
the Managing Committee of 
Gurdwara Bhai Banno, Mr. Surat 
l^igh, believes that the autograph 
belongs to CtilS^d^p^ Oev, but 
neither in the toidex* nor in the 
text, is there any indication 
whatsoever that this particular 
fitilfopt^ i^ii^ df'^^ Ji4^ 

Dev. The point to be noted is that 
the Index of B2 commits itself 
tSnambiguously, at the very outset, 

autograph in the MS is in the 
j^hatid of the Sixth Guru and not 
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Sr. No. 



(H) 



(UI) 



m 

The deadb-ifates of 
first five Gurus are 
written in one hand. 
Each date, from the 

Tenth, is given in a 
tUfifereait hand (P)? 



The date recorded in 
the MS is Asiii Vadl 

(1659). The date has 
been formed by altering 
the Gurmukhi digit 8 

fete ^ (5). Tfeft 

loop of Gurmukhi 8 
(4) has been filled with 
ink and the leg of 
Gutraukhl 4 (5) looks 



(The Chart of Death-Dates) 
appears on F. 32 B. The first five 
dates relating to the first five Gurus, 



Guru is by a different hand, wii«» 
4jew a closing line below his 
iiKriting, The dates of the Seventh, 

block and are written in a different 
hand. This block is separated from 
the next date by another dividing 
bar running horizontally across the 
page. A later hand has recorded the 
date of Guru Gobind Singh's death. 
The concltision is clear that the 




by some scribe at a time 

Guru Arjan Dev was no longer 
alive and had been succeeded by 
his son, ''^m 

I30nclusion is in line "Wlth #e Oiie 
arrived at (I) above. 

B2 is a dated MS. The date occurs 
once in the third line of the tatkara 
^ (Iftd^ d# Ragas)^ 
immediately below 'Joti jot(i) 
samavaney ka chalitr(u)' already 
discussed in (II) above. 
'Whfortunatdy, the date has been 
tampered with, but, mercifully, it 
is possible to identify each original 
digit without much difficulty. The 
original entry reads- 
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BI 



(VIU) 



(IX) 



These Verses are not 
isvalkble In o^&utx copies 



One hymn in Rdga 

(B). No particulars of 
the hymn are given. 
Probably, the author is 
referring to Gufti 
Arjan's own hyncm in 
RamkaU, that is, rana 
jhunjhanard gao sakhi. 
Mm eka dhi3vahit tff 
^»|4l£}y»idy the first two 
verses are said to have 
been available in PI . /« 
BSmkaBMahilaS^Avax 
Btm: Mi padSs 
instead of two verses of 
the rana jhuhjhanara 
sabad (K& N.) 

Mkslia^ mne-line 

hamaro bandhio guna 
is found in Rdga Mdrii 
(G, K. N & P).'" 



B2 

This hymn ends at the twenty- 
ainth line. I«r^e «8EMe line ssam 
$ntdh(uJsojogiguru merd... OitSfJi^ 
next E, i.e., 244 A, a new hj^ttEt 
starts : bahu parparich kari ... 

On F. 319 A occurs, under Rdga 
Mmaka^, Guru Arjans hymn 
beginning, rana jhunjhanard gdo 
sakhi. . . A close look reveals that 
originally B2 contained only the 
first two verses of this hymn, th^* 
twelve following verses were added 
later in smaller hand. The proof 
lies in the normal spacing of the 
otiginal Uses which differs from 
that of the interpolated matter. 
While the twelve lines of the latter 
cover only SVi cm, the same 
number of original lines on the 
same F. covers as much IIM 
cm. On 318 B and F. 319 B, i.e., 
one F. before and one after, twelve 
hnes cover 11 to IVA cm. 

Mirabai's fiill hymn occurs on H 
369 A. It is the last hymn on the R: 
and covers four lines (twenty-sixth 
to twenty-ninth). The hand that 
wrote F. 367 A/B and36l A/B, also 




MS from which B2 was co 



10, According ro Bishan Singh Bannoania, Mirabai's hymn appears at the end of Rjiga 
Maru and is written in the hand in which the preceding hymns of Jaideva and 
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Sr. No. Bl 

pC) Basant ki Vdr by Guru 
Arjan Dcv is placed in 

immediately before 
bhagat bani and its 
location is correctly 
i^own in ibe Itifat 
(P), which is not the 
case in P2, as 
reproduced in 
^r0^»tt Mtf die 
Darshan. 

PCI) An 8-line hymn of 
SQrdas is available in it 
(G, B, K. N & P"). 
The original MS (Pi) 
is believed to have 
contained only one 
yexse-chhdd man(ij 



B2 



The var in Basant raga occurs 
immediately before the works of 
its F. 396 is 



Only one verse of Smdis-chhad 
man(i)... is there. Some other 
hand has completed the hynm 



'I>ue to oversight of th^' 
copyists, a few hymns 
were got recorded at 
utuntended places (M). 



be seen at F. 351 B. GuruAmar 
Das' Solhey begin at the twenty- 
thirdline. The ivcstsolhd, beginning 
the verse a£am anchor 
iH^aravdhe is continued to the 
tenth line of F. 352 A. The whole 
of this solha is now covered with 
light application of sulpilffe; If 

11. Gurbakhash Sink's in£>nnant fidai Biiite^ri^iilt^lieaii^^dfir!^^^^^ 

of B t . His inibifflation is, tberefbte. mcne specific thin others. His smiement is chat 
wMe in ns(^ ^mhg the opening vet$e of the t^tnn of StU43s is in che original hand. 
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B2 

the first solha, the second solha 
became the first, the third became 
the second and so on, consequent 
corrections in the totalling system 
have been made at all the affected 
places. The whole of F. 358 A is 
jdso smeared with the suIphaiS'^^ 
arsenic "and among the verses 
rew^ritten on it, in a smaller hand- 
writing, occurs also the first solha, 

line. At its end, occur the following 
Gurmukhi numerals; (16.1.23), 
i.e., it is one complete unit of 

'MafB^ rmm ■i^atMi is pkcedl ii^. 

iiie twenty-third position in serial 
order. It is the same place as is 
allotted to it in the printed copies 

die Scripture, although the 
that this solha originally 
occupied in B2, tallies with that of 
P2 (cf. P. 33) of Sri Kartarpuri Blr 

^^^lian). Except diis major 
change, which seems to have been 
effected much later to bring into 
line the sequence with more well- 




1. not able to 
other major displacement of text. 
Omissions, of course, do exist. 

F, 445 A, The @^^|&al copyisr 
Stopped after having nwitten the 
fifty-ninth Sahaskriti ^udakf of' 
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(XIII) 



Dhums or directions 
about tunes have eitiier 
|«een sqtwezed later 
the spaces available 
between the lines or 
written over sulphate 

applied on ^'^^^^ 



B2 

GVi cm (which is normal with 
him) before caking up the next 

Guru Arjan Dev. Actually, there 
were sixty-seven Sahaskriti salokas 
by Guru Arjan Dev. Some other 
hand has, thefefoee, utilized the 
available space and sque(^sd<|9; t^t 
remaining eight salokas. 

Eight Vars or Odes in B2 have 
been provided with dhunts or 
ctiffies, after -v^hich th^e Van are 
required to be sung. Out of thes6 
nine, the dhums of eight Vars, 
namely, Gaun (F. 139 B), Asa (F. 
mX Gu}an{¥. 2m: mt 
(F. 224 A), Ramkali (F. 324 Bj, 
Sarang (£ 408 B), Malar (E 421 
A) and Kanard (F. 431 B) have not 



appears as 
the conceding part of 
Saloka Varan te Vadhik 
and is not separately 
ilt»UeaE»l ia the text 



biit a* iegi^ parts of the text, 

written by the original hands. A 
part of the dhunl of Guru Nanak 

B, is written on the sulphate of 
arsenic, but even in this case, the 
hand seems to me to be the 
original one. 

In a way, yes ; the grand total (JumB) 
of Saloka Varan te Vadhik is ^Nn^Sia$t 
153 on F. 464 A in the twenty- 
eighth line. On F. 464 B, 16 cm 
space is lelt blank. Then fblktw$ 
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St, Np. Bl 

swollen, as if it had 
developed ele- 
phantiasis. The left 
horn pf Gurmukhi 
digit 8 (4) has been 
written -^it. IFlrtr 
Gurmukhi digit t (8) 

I has been turned into 

I III 

II t (9) by the addition 

original dare recorded 
in the MS, was 
undoubtedly samvat 
«l^8t (1648) (P), 



B2 

sambat(u) ^&tt (1699) mifiAssii 
vadiektmpothilikh pahuchey. TKe 
third d^t, i,e., tf (9) has been 
wrinen over to make it M (5). The 
ink-smeared reed-pen seems to 




The raga-lnAtx 

contains die following 
entries with the 
corresponding pages 
given against each : 

Sahka SahaskriS 
Githa (F) 
Saloka Fund Jt 
Savayyey (F) 

Sahka Varan te Vadhik (P) 



along with the first t\#f8 
T (1) and d (6), at least once, but 
the forgerer s attention was focussed 

6ft asm^ifiiig ^ #) into M 
There is no evidence of 8 (4) 
having been converted into M (5) 
so as to cause elephantiasis in its 
leg, as alleged by P. Also, there is 
no sign of t (8) having been 
converted into t (9) as stated by 
P, The original date of B2, or to be 
cjeict, of the Indejt of B2, turns 
our to be B|&.1®9/A.D. 1642, 
which tallies eminently with the 
nisdn(u) of Guru Hargobind a5 
discussed in (I) above, 

■^Itg intents of the ragoAoAas. of 
B2 differ in certain respects from 
the raga-lndeyi of B 1 as given by 
(P). These entries occur in the 
following sequence ! 

E 444 Si^ka Sahadsri^ 
$ 445 

B Phtnahey 
V. 446 Chauboley 
F. 447 Saloka Kablr Jia 
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Sr. No. 



M^at mh Masqat 
Sivanabh kt hoi, MsMlS^l 
Ra^amdla (P). 



B2 

F. 456 Savayyty K^lh ke tatha 
horan key 

H 465 Siddkt iatha gom 

Malar nali 

E 466 RatanmaLa Rdmkali 



fV) In the rSga-lodot, $m 
separate headii^ ts 
provided fof i 
Phunahey 
Ckmhoiey 

Bhattdn cUSavayye^ bm 
dtas ab (P). 

{¥!) The liturgical portion 

hymns, namely : 
so dar(u)..., stina 
Va44^--, dkhd jtvd... 
Hart ke jana,^. 
The other four, namely, 
so purakh(u)..., too 
karata. . jit sarvarrey. . . 
and Ifhat par^m aee 
absent (P). 

i^JJ) It contains the 
following verses in Raga 




F. 466 (the last digit of the F. is 
illegible) Ragamdld 

"iimi^^^iiii^Qihl does contaiii 

Phunahey 
Chauboley 

Bhattdn de Sava^ey-saloka (i.e., 
Samyyey KnOi tatha 

and Bdi dtas db (i.e., Salohi-l^S^(i 
gpsfi Malar nali (hei). 

In Bl also, the same five hymns 
ocGur in the litu£|^^'|fe^i^M$i 

this number is indicated in the 
Index at F. 39 : so daru pahcha 
sabad, i.e., five hymns, beginning 



It is correct that on F. 243 B, these 
two verses occur abrupdy after 

i$Etdil9^'tl»ith..» kaih Kablr bichan. 
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(XVI) 



lii^wming jit dar lakh 
Muhammada.. appear 
at the end of the MS 
befbre MSftr^S^ H^ 



Sixteen salokas 
beginning ^ 
are also recorded before 
M^amaJa (G, B'S K, 



B2 

thai vich tinn vastii polo ... at the end 
of which appears the Gurmukbt 
ttUatoftdal- 1 (1), Mowed by 4V4 
eliuiiwritten space, after which is 
written the saloka of Guru Arjan 
Dev — Tern kita jdto nahi... At its 
mi the nummis ^ '^.'IA$'§^ 
Tttts, after the grand total on the 
precedittg page, two compositions 
^ <3tiHJL Arjan Dev have been 

headiag and the grand total ha* 
been raised ro 155. The inclusion 
of Munddvant and saloka in Saloka 

total had once been declared as 1 53 
may be an afterthought, but ir is 
there. No such grand totalling is 

f. % %*^^ the 
superscription : Saloka Mahild 1 
( 1 ) . . . Eka Omkdr satigur prasdd(i) 
in the first line. From the second 
Bne begin iiree rnkkoim^ ^fds» 
lakh Muhammada and ending with 
ghani nipagi Nanaka chhinjh pat 
dravaji 3. in the twelfth line. 

At E 465 A the thirteenth line has 
flie usual superscription •. sijShM 

mahild (1) Eka Omkdr Satigur 
Prasdd(i) and the fourteenth line 
begins with hai dtish ah khdk... 



13. t^ts^ refers to this composition as vlr salamaleka. These words occur inside 
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5R ffer 



PCVII) RatanamaLi too is there 
before Ragamala. (G, 

% K|; It hp tyseaQB. 



(XVIII) Af«*a«z story 
Appears befot« J^^- 
mald(G, B,K).^,^^i 
prose (N). 



B2 

going upto the twenty-sixth line 
on E 465 B, the last verse bdng 
tan jhur maran sack 
bakhsahdtt^ tltese^ jjaidQ^^N^ 
salokas. 

F. 466 A begins with the 
superscription ; Raga Ramkali 



RatanmSla Me^ila *l {\%,: 

Omkar siitigur prasdd(i). From the 
second, line to the rwentieth line on 
F. 466 B, Ratanrmldis recorded. Xt 

rahai. Panch tatt ka nigrahi gahai 
and ends with Nanak kahai sot 
bcdra^. 25. The colophon in the 

Ratanmdla sddhu utdrd kitd Granth 
ka akhart torkt si ihoi okk^trT 

gurmukhi likhi. 1. 

At the twenty-second line of F. 

466 B we r 

Haklkat rah mukdm Raja SivnSbh 

ki likham...^ Qmi^f 

prasdd(i). 

<0im^ , 'has yet to be written', 

is covered with sulphate of arsenic 
but is legible with some effort). 
The next line repeats the headline 
before proceeding -wHith the story s 
Haklkat rah mukdm Sipnabh «^gf 
ki. Nagapatan, Bidar, Tijavar... 
The siory ends at the fifth line on 
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Sr. No. 



Bl 



QCDQ Ragamald is alsp there 
(G, B. K). 

the Ws^mvk. 6^ 

n- 

(XXI) The whole MS is 



I^XH) The last pages 
beginning with raga 
Kanard and ending 
with rdgamdla and 
$iShi ki bidht are 
scribed in the saitbe 
hand (P). 

QOmi) Guru Tegh Bahadur's 
complete works, 
beginning with hymns 
in rSga Gaufi arranged 
in proper musical order 
snd ending with his 
, are at 



B2 

Rdgmdla begins at F. 467 B and 
ends at the eighteenth line on the 

mi 3. B ' -fee B^lbSa^: 

^KgKU with the nineteenth line, 
immediately after Rdgamdla and 
ends at the twenty-second line. 

During my examination of B2, I 

ihe number of Imn^ employed to' 
write it, but cursorily speaking, 
this number nay not exceed five. 
It«cu^ li^S8^^ be stated tlap t|i& 
iHteicnal pbyiSiognomy of the MS 
does not appear to support the 
story that different copyists had 
coiaibiiied to prepare a quick copy. 

No, because on F. 

wrote Bences pada in rdga Prabhdti 
but on F. 442 B. saloka sahaskriti 
were written by a different hand, 
which continued to write liirthar 

m* 

Full Text of Guru Teg Bahadur's 
work is available at the end of B2. 
It is written on a difierent type of 
paper and in a different and much 
later hand, but that did not satisfy 
their interpolator. He has, 
■iteiiafetet t*l«S to inserti vrfierever 



» Singh, the MS was scribed b/ twelve different 



itbsuidicion 
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the end in a different 
hand. These were not 
distributed under 

^I^IXf was no space 
4@iwQ|^le for them there 

(XXIV) It has4<57Fs. (iC NQ. 



|2 

he could, under appropriate rdgas, 
the Giuus hymns. He can be seen 
in action at Fs. 141 142 A, 191 
% tiQ A, 215 B (sulphurated), 
226 B, 227 A, 243 A (sulphu;»lei| 
and 245 A (sulphurated). 



Yts; the number appearing on the 

last E is 4iJf^|ft.aiMl i), JFf 4Sf A 

is blank. 

It should nor take long for anyone who has followed closdy 
the comparison given above to arrive at the conclusion that B2 i? 
tti^-liiSltst Bi ^ Idiown to history to have been. In its own right, B2 

Is a valuable manuscript, even though it may have been completed 
in BK 1699/A.D., 1642, but the fact remains that it is not Bl and 
this is a fact which is highly disturbing for manuscriptologists who 
are not fully satisfied with anything less than the original. Already 
two of the four Goihdwal MSS (pothis), which according to some 
scholars provided basic raw material for the prototype of one Sikh 
Scripture, are missing; the origioal copy of this prototype itsi^f Is 
believed by some to have been lost for ever to posterity; the Guru 
Harsahai MS, about which it was claimed once by Giani Gurdii 
Singh, a Granthian scholar, that it contained the original handwritings 

been stolen from a first-class railway compartment some twent}' years 
back, and, similarly, scores of other important MSS, listed by G.B. 
Singh in 1944, in his pioneering work on the old MSS of the 
fessfrtea-leil^ ^ftsomably beyond any hope of recovery. 
And now Bl is in danger of being added to this sorry list. Mr. 
Harmandar Singh's rebuttal" of Mr. Manohar Singh Marcos doubts 
about the authenticity of what vras beUeved to be Bl'*, had 'pused 



14. See footnote 8, abbreviation "(P) 

15. Harmandar 
pp. S?-9.^ 
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some hope about the existence of Bl at Kanpur, but the present 
analysis, I am afraid, is likely to extinguish any hope that may still 
be lingering in any quarter. The question, however, is : when and 
how fltd the mystetious Bl (iisappesc> stoty of a thief havmg 
JaJien away Bl at the dead of night, divesting it of its gilded binding 
and throwing the denuded MS among bushes from where it was later 
retrievedj forms a part of the inherited lore of Bhai Bajinos 
4imm^i»(^ though none df ihi^ liSidin» -^Ml«it ^!^>t^ 
QC6*yssd at Khara Maiigat. Does the story nor suggest that the loss 
l>fB| "Was silendy inadegood by its custodians by fdling the vacuum 
with liS'f'tf Hi& WFfdC Sdiife^ Singh's opinion about the whole 
story woven around the book binding assignment of Bhai Banno is 
accepted as being a figment of pure imagination,''' then there is the 
possibility of someone coming up to question the very existence of 
Bl for lack of conclusive documentary evidence. Alternatively, 
someone else may suggest that the index of B2 must have been 
prepared much later than the text itself, which was completed earlier. 
But, howsoever plausible the flight of imagination, unfortimately, it 
^ ^ possible to ctHWett1^ 'lffl» 

Before I close, I would hke to avail this opportunity to draw 
the pointed attention of the learned orientalists gathered here to the 
ajulti-disciplinary importance of the Sikh Scripture. If the Sikhs fail 

m'i^'Bt!^imf^mti^i$am4^^ there 

is no reason why the wide-awake international scholarship should 
not take the work into its own hands. Presently, I suggest that a start 
he made by a joint team of Sikh scholars and scholars from Europe, 
the U.SA and other countries to locate^ <^d3^ili|; '^lidtsi^s^^^id 
preserve the oldest MSS of the Sikh Scripmre in order to raaJjSfe 
possible real textual research without any further loss of time, 

CMXE^^i^^JE^RX : Would the knowledge of your findings, among 
certain Sikh leaders outside a select audience, like 
the one gathered here, not antagonize further 
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If the premise of the learned questioner is that 
whenever the findings of even a bonafide 
zeseasdaes tetid to generate an antagonistic 
Itlttt^o among a secdon of the people, the 
researcher must stifle or wind up his research, 
then, I am sorry, I cannot subscribe to his theory. 
■'Sb^'eiil it ibr grsmted dbat any cJiallenge to 
any established theory will meet with some 
opposition from one quarter or the other. In the 
present case, one person, referred to in the body 
'i&Fhiy paper, has already expresse«lil^blSi^l^ei^ 
the genuineness of what now passes as the N@ 
of Bhai Banno. Incidentally, these doubts were 
expressed in an official publicauon of the 
S-G.P.C, (ShifonianI GiirdWara PrabaildlM& 
Committee) . There is no denying the independent 
importance of the Kanpur MS because not many 
MSS of that date are extant, but that does not, 
in any way, help e^^^ ifis claim to be iStxt 
original Banno MS. As for the Sikhs, they are an 
enlightened people; they also prefer to be made 
wiser about things around ihem than to remain 

What is the relationship between those 
manuscripts and the copy of the Guru Grahth 
which is being worshipped ? And also the one 

not be the same, which is also published. 
The text of the Grahth that is worshipped by the 
Sikhs as their Guru, corresponds to the oldest 
datsd manuscrip t now lying at Kattarpw (Dtsttfe* 
Jalandhar of Punjab), with ondd^teence that 
the works of Guru Tegh Bahadur are now added 
to it. Many scholars believe, as does the S.G.P.C., 
the highest rdigtous body of the Sikhs^ that the 
l^ari^ur'MSls the ^^mnA ^^xximsMi by 
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Guru Arjan Dev. I have a few reservations on tkis 
point and these are based on internal evidences, 
for the discussion of which this is not the proper 
forum, but my doubts iflsffli*tiSi»'l£a«arput MS 
do not make the mSSI^ the Gra^' 
doubtful, barring the controversy which centres 
around the authenticity of Ragamdld, the last 
composition in the Grahth. The reason why irfie 
contents do not become doubtful is that the 
checks and balances devised by the compiler 
made it extremely difficult for anyone to 
interpolate, "without being discovered, atiy 
^ctanedus matter in the text proper. Each entty 
in the holy book is numbered and the placement 
is fiirther determined by its raga, authorship, 
metrical form^ etc. The result fa^ been that, but 

versions lBC«i^.^talfie|^ 



version. 



VAUDBVILLE : Arc all the printed editions copies of that 



SINGH 



Unbt all, most of th^>-|ife. S.G.P.C. 
has taken upon itself the work of providing the 
correcdy printed copies of the holy book, based 

Of which origin is tiii^ jp^iuisi^pt. la iHl^- 
Amritsar Temple ? 

There are printed as well as MS copies of the 
WiSi^m. tbgiyrinmr Temple^ The inanuscri{its 
are by no vassm ^ eldest, but I am not m 
Jb^ t<& ^hrg $j)«ir emst dstes^ 
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J^a^psit K S village in Hoshiarpur distria of the Indian 
Panjab. Before making Ahiyapur its sojourn, which the MS called 
Ahiyapur Potht had to leave later, to settle down at Jalandhar, it 
remained for long at Goindwal, its birthplace. Goindwai is well- 
knowh to the students of Sikh teligion and historj' as the headquarter 
of Guru Amar Das (I479'?1574), the third Guru of the Sikhs. The 
MS is, therefore, also known as Goindwal Wall Pothi or Goindwal 
Pothl. This MS has a companion volume, now in the possession of 
a &Quly settled at Pinjore, a small tovm. near Chandigarh. For the 
|HB^»^fi^^ l':ilall oonBiite myself it> die saimiX)r titMiyapt»^i0' 
only. 

Both the extant MSS contain some compositions of the early 
of the Sikhs and a few medieval Bhagats {bhaktai^.Hhs&e. MSS 

Dev (1563-1606), the fourth successor of Guru Nanak Dev, used 
in the preparation of his own comprehensive anthology comprising 
the complete works of his four spiritual predecessors, his own works, 

known personalities of the religious field. Recently, this bel^ 
pertaining to Guru Arjan Devs stated borrowings from Goindwal 
MSS\\2s come under cloud. As my name occurs in the list of persons 
'^^itiSa tire responsible for this development, I purpose to give, in this 
paper, step by step, the reasons that prompted me t(};l||^$^l^%O0ih 



* Presented before Ameriian-Canadian Sikh Cougcegations in 10 Major Cities at the 
Invitation Qi J^i$l>ir Stcj^ Mia ^ al> R^pdttt^ in ^enshki^i S^vdisk, Augttsti 
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Ahiyapur Fodn, 1 was as good or as ha^it )B^Ssmx in the 'borror^g 

theory' as anyone else. But as I shall soon explain that the Ahiyapur 

MS itself seemed to jne to provide sufficient internal evidence to 

di^rove any lemiWlD^ ^tsisi h by Guru Arjan Dev. 

A few y^m tjack, it woul^ not have been very difHcult to 

dispose of the assertions of the protagonists of the 'borrowing theory' 

by merely pointing out that the temporal divide that parted the 

GoihdwalMSS and the first weaver of the borrowing yarn, measuied 

more than a century and the cotittadicdoi^ between the statements 

of different writers about the number and contents of these MSS 

created doubts about dieir veracity. One additional piece of 

iiiferiMtion that none of the propagators of this theory, such as 

Sarup Das Bhalla {Mehma Prakash ; 1776), the author of GurbilSs 

Chbevth Patshaht; 1843 ? ) and Bhai Santokh Singh {Sri Gurpartap 

Suraj Grahth ; 1 843), had ever cast his eyes on the said MSS would 

have clinched the issue. But oFIate, this simple aifir tif demolition 

has no longer remained that simple, as some of the most highly 

qualified modern scholars of the East and the West have thrown the 

fiill weight of their scholarship in favour of the 'borrowing theory'. 

11(6 ^dk €^ Western scholars, interested in Sikh Studies, including, 

I iamtdlClH^f'dd friend, the venerable Dr. W.H. McLeod, has rallied 

^iQaind Dr. Gurinder Singh Mann, the author of The Goihdwal 

i*othis : The Earliest Extant Source of The Sikh Canon (1996). Back. 

home, Jathedar Gurcharan Singh Tohra, the then President of the 

most representative elected religious body of the Sikh people, the 

Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee (S.G.EC.), Amritsar, 

decided to pin the faith of his Committee in the 'borrowing theory' 

hy showering praises and bestowing robes of honour on Glani Gurdit 

Singh, the learned author of Itihas Sri GurU Grahth Sahib : Bhagat 

Bam Bhag (1990), in which he fully upholds the earlier traditional 

view. It is this cartelization of eastern and western scholarship, if I 

may say so, in fiuvo^ c>P#B "feoTTofwing theory', that makes the tajdt 

of its non-bsi^B(HB:s, such as myself a bit more difficult than before; 

Now, the case against the traditional b^Uief jias tO- be 0Qlved so 

convincingly that no chink remains. 

AsX look bade, k becomes clear that Professor Sahib Singhhad 
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already thrown a spanner into the piffffiS^ theory by persistently 
claiming that Guru Arjan Dev had compiled the Adi Grahth on the 
basis of an inherited corpus, containing the works of his predecessors 
and others. In support of his assertion, he qudtl^ 'kieES^ ^^iarifiii^ 
from the works of successhe -^C^ :|£> prove thdtWS^' 
diaional and thematic similarities as existed in their writings, could 
not happen without the existence of a corpus which was transferred 
fiom the first Gum to the second and ftom the second to the diind 

his own vrark added, and m ^^fM^^^Stssde^M^^msSsisseS^ 
as. piiiie concoction, die whole story in which Guru Arjan Dev was 
shown as composing and singing a eulogy in honour of Baba Mohan 
and receiving, as reward, the Goindwdl MSS, on loan. The Mohan 
hymn, according to ^ fidl^f^ interpretation, was a paean 
adoring the great ILofd Himset£ The learned Professors handicap was 
chat he had no access to any of the said MSS. Most of the 
traditionalists, therefore, ignored his research in Panjabi language as 
Something hardly deserving their highbrow attention. But 1 regard 
&is£. Jahib Singh's solo effiiit as a pionaa's biKIiaftr mp; ttmii^ 
aj^ying the stylistic touchstone on the sacred text. 

The next challenge to the 'borrowing theory' was tried to fill 
the gap by exploring in detail the contents of at least one of the famed 
'lii^, namdy« the vl%sl^ iM&i is^km% ^ tny own book 
Ahiyapur Watt Pothi (1998) published in Panjabi by Guru Nanak 
Dev University, Amritsar. I may say, in all humility, that my study 
of the contents of the Ahiyapur Pothi confirms, although indirectly, 
J^E@^.J^^r|Sl^^ip^^ie^Md negates some of the major, if not all 
^:m^^lk:''^it^^^cm. and Giani Gtirdit Singh. 1^msmf3^ 
this paper, I shall try to restrict myself only to the evidence provi^gi 
by Ahiyapur MS in favour of my stand that Guru Arjan Dev <!id 
no^ or better still, would never have liked to consult this MS, before 

dl»on. 

In a nutshell, my finding is thzt Adi Granth and Ahiyapur Potht 
are two parallel anthologies of Gurbdr^i and Bhagat Bd^i with the 
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mapur Pothi intended to be the official sacr 
-born faction set up by Mohan and his son. 
Ittterestin|;ly, my very first encounter with the contents of the 
MS |>mv6^>^<liei&s^^i^&tng for my in dsf traditional tha>ry. 

decreeing, among other things, that "anyone owing allegiance to any 
Guru other than the one belonging to our ancestral Une, will 
certainly land himself in heU." The handwriting expert, who was 

and the hand that had written the next folio, from which the hymns 
in the Pothi started, was the same, though there might have been 
some time-lag between the two. For me, the conclusion was 
inewtable diat die Jjiff'^Rias d\e rdic of a frustrated claimant For the 
exalted seat of Guruship of the Sikh communit)'. The date given on 
the edict (Samvat 1652/A.D. 1595) was clearly a later interpolation. 
Therefore, it had to be ignored. As blessings of the first three Gurus 
were tna4e a^^able in. the edict for the MS, the claimant, dearly,, 
bdei^ged to the pctlod posterior to the third Guru. The third GttPBv 
as we know it, had bypassed both his sons Mohan and Mohri, and 
appointed his son-in-law Bhai Jetha as his spiritual successor, under 
the new name of Ram Das. Evidendy, the newly-nominated fourth 
'l^d»j^ii]ee8iM1lEQt'iii^'«^ ^ i^cili^ m #tat of his fafher^in^avtr, 
but the claim of ancestry by the sons of the third Guru could not 
be challenged. Fortunately, the Silch Canon itself provides evidence 
that the younger son, Mohri, accepted the validity of Guru Ram Das 
as the spiritual successor of his (i.e., Mohri's) father, Guru Amar Das 
and enrolled himself as one of his loyal followers (cf. Srt Guru GraAtk 
Sahib, page 924). According to the traditional version of the story, 
Mohan was completely unmindful of the goings-on around him, 
toeing deeply immersed ^ tbfi remembetance of Gods Name. I&jtt. 
Bhai Gurdas, v^ «(»^'|ii«%fii^tsaM^|<^^ 
of the fifth Guru, the compiler of the Adi Grahth, has a different 
story to tell. According to him Mohan, when he found to his dismay 
that his claim to the next Guruship had been overruled by his fatheii 
1j«*aift«v liientally deaangpd (cf. 26th Wfi S^ti Bmr^t meaoftfe 
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thereby thsMtJl&ltBd loscaU sense of shame, propj^^and decorum. 
In the given context, it $eetned quite natural for me to conclude that 
the AhiyapurMS was made to serve the role of a totem for the newly- 
conceived ancestral Guruship for MSfeah Sttd his progeny, 
used as proof, as also a justification for a parallel Guruship that 
rejected the Guruship of Guru Ram Das and invested Mohan, the 
lineal descendant of the third Guru, with the normal legal right of 
isuccession, Thitf feoW the edict unmasked for me the schismatic 
designs of Mohan and his family. If Bhai Gurdas knew what Mohaa 
was up to, Guru Arjan Dev would also have known the mischievous 
intenuons of the Mohan clan. Under these circumstances, it would 
have been absolutely tmusual for Guru Arjan Dev to go abegging 
for the Pothi or Pothls from the head of a schism, wlio r^arded his 
father (Guru '^^m Da^ aa4 consequently him ^s», usurps of 
his rights. 

One may concede, though very rdttctandy, ^taiit 

possibility of Guru Arjan beseeching the rival camp for the loan of 
the MS/MSS, if it is presumed that Guru Arjan Dev had with him 
no record of the works, particularly of the first tturee Gurus, with 
iJifi result that, as compared to the Guru himself, Baba Mohan would 
have proved certainly to be a religious heavy-weight. Supposing that 
were the actual position at that time, which nincompoop from the 
jfival faction would have liked to strengthen the shal^ position of 
Guru Arjan Dev by providing him voth the very treasure, which he, 
a usurper in their eyes, lacked so badly ? Fortunately, my comparative 
examination of the Ahiyapur Pothl with Adi Grahth makes it clear 
beyond any doubt that such as supposition would be entirely 

Before I take up this aspect of thje MS, I would like to draw 
the attention of my learned friends here to another schismatic fact 
that came to my notice as soon as I turned the foho of the edict to 
reach Ae hymn of GuM^fSfialc'&l fiMisi^ MeMttte SS®^ i» 
Siihi. The invDcational canopy, namely the Mtd Muhtra, under which 
the first hymn was placed, differed substantially Irom the one which 
appears at the top of die J^st compp^j^^tion in the Adi Grahth. The 
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Ifafe wgs^ Tra© (Hs§y 

While the same formula as found mAdi Graat^ tMa^mWt^i 
nfoTW ygfe JMH^t ^ i{H^ 

When Mina faction, headed by Guru Arjan Dev's elder brother, 
^^eihi Chand, appeared on the scene, it also went the Mohan way. 

adapted the Mohan fiction's versbn of the Mul Mantm. The 
i^Ma^^e in the wording j^tlie basic credal assertion also made me 
pause and think whethet Gufu Arjan would deign to bend his knees 
before Mohan or, for that matter, before Pirthi Chand, whose 
sdusraatic designs included non-adherence to Guru Arjans credal 
ibfXQUk I liitf^ I went deeper aad Bttket Itao die te^ 

comparing each verse with its Granthian counterpart, the questionings 
in my mind were replaced by a conviction that the two anthologies 
owed dieir existence to two different sources. They were parallel 
fiioduct? and the Gtmt^^&m& it^^ to the Ahiyapttr fi&M. 

Now let me prove my claim by comparing the contents of only 
the opening Raga namely Suhbi [Suht\ of the Potht with their 
counterparts in the Adi Granth. To be fair, I have restricted my 
wiHp««ai^ Study to tie hptmtH^iSi'^ 'Sai^ ©i^i 
compiler of the Potht had obviously no intention to go beyond that 
limit. Of course, the bhagats available in this Raga have been covered 
in the following analysis. The learned readers will excixse me if I make 
it doubly ■Iteiip'tibiC^ analysis oi Raga SSSf is ia dbe natUK of * 
Other Rdgas also abound |el ij^.gltS|Ii|i^ 
; from the first Raga of the Potht. 
j4 total of 48 hymns are recorded in the Pothi under this Raga, 
tltau^ llie aetud total comes to 47, as one of the hymns of Fatit! 
was unwittingly written by the scribe twice (3fi; '^fv XIH Hf^; 

58»f/3ftr Hflf Hfe Hfu Uf' Ht3f-...tFjt§ 60^). The earlier 
version stands cancelled in the Pothi, but the count of the total was 
allowed to remain untouched. As coiai^^iaied to these 47 hymns, the 
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Guru and all the hymns of the 4di and the 5di Gurus). Starting witil. 
this difference in the number of hymns preserved in the two 
compilations, the divergences of various tyjpes begin to surface. See 

jji) The authdisl% i«f hymn IS^H^ W^'"^^^ 
H-^'dHl-SMlG 10§) is attributed by the Potht to the second 
Guru. The Adi Grahth ascribes it to the first Guru, 
(ii) Similarly, as many as seven hymns, ascribed to Guru Amar 
in ^Jn, are included among Gu]«(' leak's 
compositions in the Adi Grahth. (These hymns are : iTU 

mr ofT fFT3' sufftr (f7?t^ 9 §); srs^ 

Hfe H feg 3^^... (iwl§ 10 »f)i Infe ofhr fef?> nfw 

flBf '^5^15^^... (0W1S 32 »Jf); HK ^ra" 3# Mfe 

^ 34 % 77 ^ ferrfe >Hfufjw 

ftiwt^... (t?^ 44^); >r^ TT^SH ^ew? gjHHftf irfe^... 

(t7?ff§- 51 >H) 3... fr?^ »rgfe HUT yrj^ tfe 14^'^... 
do Ctee of Gum Amar Das's hymns available in the Pot^^^lf^ 

from the Adi Grahth. 

(iv) One hymn of Guru Nanak gjp^ \& rbe Grahth (# 'Sl^ 

not occur la the Pothl, 

(v) Similarly, two hymns of Kabir HBJ m/^ f?>ftl iFBt 

^jt HHW...^f!fl# 55^ 3... orfj H¥ tTOT fy<srH>>r 

oftS oft ^O'K) and one of NSmdev (>r3 ^ 

>}t ■yH^T uifg >>ff7> TraHl'....5«lG 61 ©•) are record I|l 
the P(7^/?7 but are not included in the Adi Grahth. 

(vi) All the three hymns authored by 'Gulam' (fU5 § afti g3t 
^ftaife >HJTfe5 3W}'JFVf^,..iSMlG 53 ^''*Pl3f^£Wi*## 
^ 7rift...S75!§' 54 # ira- >feU HUK UtT^ .t??!^ 55 
§■) and one each by Sada Sewak (fw # Kfer H3t Hd'dlfe 
»fSfe5 >rs...twt§ 54 and Saraf {f?W oCdf-i 3^ 
^ t4"fo«r„»3»lG 6 are not available in i^eAdi Granth. 
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aifejp', ife fHoitJ'd' vpgrftr uw-.-ifef 793) 

which the Potht tccovAs under /2^4 iS!^^,«U^gi^en<'Ulldi^' 
Parbhati in the y4</« Grahsh. 

I have not touched many othef-diffefences such as thc^fe 
vocabulary and. arrangements of lines, etc., though in certain ca^^- 
these have grown into major differences. Let rne give just one 
example. In the pothi, there are two independent hymns under Ragtt 
Bhairon, beginning with the opening lines (fe^ dldidfo ^fe... 

265 »>f); g«d'6 era H TT^ W wm^ trp" t...(t7^t§" 266 
>H) but these two are found merged into one hytOttio. thfi.4(6' Cmntk 
(H*4d'6 ^ H5 t ST>r... (W 1165). 

Mow ^'ulf and wide difierences between the two 

anthologies occur unless it is presumed that Guru Arjan Dev had 
before him a corpus different from the Pothi ? Add all these texnial 
differences to the dictional and other similatities between the works 
iM'i^mis^^iik^^mjs, as adduced by Prof, Sahib Sin^, tad <m 
have almost a foolproof case that Guru Arjan Dev had nothing to 
do with the Ahiyapur Pothi that belonged to a rival schism whkk 
tried to place its own Biachi Bai}l at par with Gurbani. 

The P&thi has preserved as- many as 13 hyroi^ \ 
pseudoaytu of 'Nanik'. These hymns are not the cor 
Guru Nanak. Nor are these the hymns of Guru Ram Das composed 
before he ascended the throne of Guruship, as wrongly believed by 
seiBtf sSiliateft UteSfe tuee ^lac^y the type of writio|^ which Guru 
Amar Das had branded as 'fake' or Kachi iind warned his Sikhs 
against having any concern with them. Guru- Arjan Dev could never 
be expected to have^py truck with suck people and their liteiamre, 
whatever tbe'^Bt^Hfi^iices, espe<^3if-iii^iA.lie'^tfs^!S^^ef^^^«d' 
'TSfilh the required material. 

A host of questions may still be raised by competent scholars, 
relating to the compilation of the Adi Granth, but all these, I hope, 
will remain irrelevant for thc subjca of this paper, namjely, the 
contribution of anything by Ahiyapur MS towards the compila^an 
of Gum Arjan Dev's magnum opus, the Adi Granth. 

In ^ J^^ % ^(ss^uld like to .foaa a question to nacy friends on 
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the Adi Grahth in age and also that it was with Guru Arjan Dev 
before he began compiling the Adi Grahth, then the question that 
should nag my friends again and again, would be ; what on earth 
' have made Guru Acj^n Dev change the authorship of the 
hymns, preserved in the ^Srat^M^S of the Potht as the works of the 
second and the third Gurus, to that of the first Guru ? Wliat will 
make him dose his eyes towards otherwise quite passable hymns 
asefibed by the Pothi to Guru Nanak, Guru Amar Das, Bhagat Kiblr 
aiaa ^jagat Namdev, while some other hymns by these very persons 
were accepted for inclusion ? Does the elaborate system followed by 
the Guru in the compilation oi the Adi Grahth suggest that the Guru 
©tltfe'ltolisEhtSiaisis, Bhai Gurdas, could make drastic changes in the 
authorship of hymns, or reject others, just for the fun of it ? Does 
the Adi Grahth, a huge work accomplished by the Guru and his 
assistants, really betray any signs about the whimsical, wayward or 
temperamentally unstable nature of the team whidi iweriM'ace^er 
•jE^eek the authorship of their literary heritage whhout any rhyme or 
reason ? The reply to all such questions is a definitive NO. The 
utmost veneration and care with which the Guru approached the 
i^lMiduiui |>t!q|ect and, latei^ the final MSS of the Adi Grmth itself, 
k^me^fd^skm^i^gx he coidd not pky^d frivobusly- vMti vsi^ 
Sfl^ matter, much less the authorship of hymns. His own 
compositions, as well as those of the preceding Gurus, provide ample 
evidence that they treated Gurbani as the sacred word revealed W 
them by the Divine Dispenser. The only ^tis&ctory answer for wide 
smd large divergences between the contents of the two anthologies 
lies, in my humble opinion, in accepting gracefully the Theory of 
l^atallel Entities and rejecting straightaway the Borrowing Theory, 
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Transliteration of the Gurit Granth SdhfB 
into Devanagari Script* 



-Hcjrraally, transliteration is 9 much less exacting exerdse fK^ 
translatiouu Jft<S^'.$nce the principles of transliteration are settled, 
the work may even tend to become merely mechanical. Where the 
original text happens to be sacred and of the size and linguistic variety 

will claim as mUch care and attention as would obviate any possibility 
of error. But, a survey of the transliterations of the Gum Gmhth Sahib 
into Devanagari script belies any such expectation and provides 
extremely sad examples of slovenly work. I have had occasion va 
examine a number of Devanagari transliterations of the sacred text, 
such as, for instance, the editions brought out by Bhai Mohan Singh 
Vaid (1927), the Sarv Hind Sikh Mission, Amritsar (1937), 
^oispi^d^^liSllirilt^ Frabantthak Commitree (1951), Swami At)an 
Singh Muni (incomplete, with commentary, 1960), Qaumi Press 
(incomplete, with commentary, 1965), Messrs Jawahar Singh Kirpal 
Singh (undated) and Messrs Chattar Singh Jiwan Singh (undated). 

orthographic symbofe ^^^skt their Devanagari counterparts. Although 
genetically belonging to the same Brahmi stock, Gurmuklii and 
Devanagari have their distinct alphabetic and orthographic systems. 
Bhai Mohan Sin^^^'^as consciom of sotmtililSf^mmsMe^ 
that diSerentiate the two systems and was, most probably, not 
ignorant of the pronunciational mess that the wholesale imposition 
of Gurmukhi characteristics on Devanagari .script could cause, but 

♦ Firat Published m Journal if Sikh SttuHefi 5elJW(l9i, 1^7 J.> Aniritwft Guftj NiWafe. Dev^ 
Univeaitjii "WjI. IV, tJa. I. 
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Surprisingly enougii, he opted for an almost mechanical change of 
script, with first allegiance to Gurmukhi, totally unmindful of its 
effect on the readers of Devanagari transliteration. A q^uotation from 
the Jap{u) w^«isilfe^^fet dia#r^^ 

o3&^ ^fe; p. 1) has been transliterated there as ?T 1?^ ^ ^5^. 
Even those who have only working knowledge of the alphabets of 
Gurmukhi and Devanagari scripts know that whereas Gurmukhi 
Qeeds the addition of medial vowd-symbols (_) ( f ) respectively, to 

and ^ of Devanagari do not require any additional adjuncts to 
express the same sounds. Thus ^ and '% in Devanagari represent the 
same sound as % and fe in Gurmukhi. In Devanagari the addition 
O l'*-^'''*®'^ (I ) and f * to 1 so changes thdr phoneric values 
Qualitatively as to make them represent long bo' (="3)) and 'ee' (=f) 
vowels respectively. Bhai Mohan Singh's attempt to take '_' and 'f ' 
of Gurmukhi from % and fe and graft them on to Devanagari 'm' 
-Sxd. l^hrm ^^l£^3^$0|^€tt^tfion. That is probably ^^iS^n why 
no other transliteratt^ fSsa^ted the system evolved fegpifeb!. 
Oi&ers render the same text as : cT ^ '=T I 

The Sarv Hind Sikh Mission, in the Introduction of its 
Devanagari version, claimed to make an important departure in the 
i^^^^e^«li^9iyitbfation of the Gmh^W^fSkslhai^^W^^sm 
adhering religiously to Gurmukhi orthography, it sought to make the 
standard pronunciation of the text as its base. For instance, while 
Vaid transliterated 'chupai chup na hovai' ^ H 0'S«1) as "gPT 
^ ^^-iiiija ^lfe'Si©5MS; (^kfi^'^ and Jawahar Singh Kifpal 
Singh versions rendered the text as, "jft ^ the Sarv VMi^ 
Sikh Mission rendered it as ^ ¥1^. If transliteration is not 

to become mere transliteration, it cannot run away from the duty 

;«f'tiSflinitting to iwmim ^-^smSss^y^tii^^ 

Original texB teatgh the new ^ij^kSs^ 

In the opinion of the present writer, the innovation introduced 
by the Sarv Hind Sikh Mission was an advancement over other 
^dons, but the Mission does not appear to iisv& carried its reform 
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hhttkh m utari (lftp>r IV tST llS^! ^ '^S^ ^ ^ "3ltt, wliisii- 
rendering was adopted by Swami Arjan Muht 10 his texc-cum- 
commentary, while S.G.P.C., Qaumi Press and Ja^Vallar Singh Kirpal 
Singh editions remained content with^f^ ^"^'TO^t. Now, if the. 
Sikh Mission had dic^en to gemlflM^l'Idif liiis^ltf tlto^teii^l^ 
it as ^r^lft, in order to make the writing correspond to the stanefett^ 
pronunciation, then 'V' occurring in fftP>r and ¥y had also to be 
geminated and written as : ^f^3TT or to be still more exact as 
'^^^I3|f ^S^. Similatfy, the wo«3'3idlM «il<^ 
times in the texr, ad(i) sarl>(u) jugad(i) sach(u) hai bht sach(u) Nanak 
host hhJ sach(u) (nrf^ flwi^ ¥t TO A'cSof UHt # TO), has 
been transliterated, at all the foiu places, as ''W^, although according 
to the principle enunciated by the Sikh MissioA, its correct 
transliteration should have been '^T^'. Evidently, the Missions work 
leaves much to be desired. Indeed, the Mission was conscious of some 
of its shortcomings, for example, its inability to indicate nasalization, 
which though pronounced by indigenous readers, is not physically 

Mbsion was not even conscious. 

As two important institutions, namely Punjabi University, 
Patiala, and S.G.P.C. are planning to bring out new Devanagarl 
>0^m^'&oi'^^^S^i^^^^^^Mr. proper chat their timely 
i^B^iatiion be drawn to the task that lies ahead of them. The need 
'becomes all the more pressing because the two august bodies are 
ti^prted to be intent on foisting the orthography of the sacred text 
efi ^evanagari versions, unmindfiil of the distortiotis that a 

for whom Devanagarl editions are undertaken. The pitfalls are likely 
to be avoided if before undertaking the project of transliteration, the 
transliterators clearly spell out their objectives, as also the system to 



the Ml^^lS^ap4e^ of Sikh Literature was one such person who waS 

^ie$j[ m hfe Riiod dhout what he was after. He made a passing 

wfeeoce tb Uevat^garization of the Guru Granth in his Curmat(i) 

iMmH (completed in 1938j published in 1962 by the S.GJj^ 
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Amritsar) and prescribed a cardinal 

"Hansliterations in the following words : 

"djdyel ^ ^wt, fag wfuoc fe^ ?>cfH era?? #s feH w 

§ut 3^, ^ (fuH-spellingsJ '^^Ff f?^, # 

?»Wit -Er^t fetft Hint t, fRli' : 

1*Z ^ ^ ^ 

■§5" i{fU3' 5#3r >H3 ?)T ITS ofgH toI 'u^ u#3ft i 

In order to illustrate the operation of his system, he 
ttansliterated a verse from Sukhmam of Gum Arjan Dtv thus *«. 

I'll ■ Ipl'l^iiP?^ 0 }^|f^^^^ j|i 

t^^itas ^tHid^tei^ tHie of those fov schokrr 



"mi 

whose mastery of Sanskrit-Hindi-Devanagari equalled his profidenqf 
m Punjabi-Gurmukhi and although he did not bring out any 
Devanagari edition of the Gum Granth, nor was his system adopted 
any subsequent transliterator or publi$heiv yet the emitient 
practicability and utility of his system should be quite clear. But, 
there lurks an inherent self-contradiction between the theory and its 
practical demonstration. In principle, he does not tolerate even the 
slightest dted^eal from the VB^ iSs^^i^m^'^si^Bi^M. li^^-^^e 
preservation of the original pronunciation, but he also recommends 
the wholesale adoption of spellings current in the guest script. This 
latter exercise, we are afraid, will convert most of the tadbhava 

linguistic atmosphere of the sacred book. An illustration given by 
Bhai Kahn Singh carries within it the evidence of the Indian classical 
scholar's inevitable tendency towards Sanskritization of Prakritic 

^ecnents m m<^im|' v^. I^mm (^^H# has hem •&s^maxsA 
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ers, but wid»»ot any indication or warning to the 
readers, that a purist has been at large, transfiguring the original ^ 
V into 'sh' ! However, the Bhai transliterates as and not 




better. Left to ourselves, we would prefer to write in our 
transliteration because it preserves 'H' sound of the original, 
simultaneously utilizing the non-Gurmukhi Devanagari device of 
{presenting the syncopated vdWill^^j^l^Ed^i^'^ aeiti^ts^d^ 

gsS^orekha, its clear pronunciation being darsan and not cUrasan. 

In the light of all that has been said about the principles 
adopted by various transUterators, our expectations from a Devanagari 

0) to preserve, as lat as possible, tbc orthogtapliic chaiaccer&l!<^ 

of the original because of the fact that some characteristics, 
as for instance, the use of 'i' (f ) and (_) short vowels, with 
flte terminal consonants of vocables are meaningful 
&li^^ji^or orthograpbie vestiges of Middle Indo'Arj^n 
Languages (though not made much use of now for 
pronunciational purposes) and are likely to prove helpful 
to students of compaiadve philology and linguistics; 

(^ f0 it 'j^taii^ St die sanie time, che correct and^ 
standard pronunciation as tiimiS^mSiSS^^^^^JS^biS^^ 
of the sacred text; and 

(iii) as far as possible, to accept the normal orthographic 
'i^a^idte «il?l&evanagari script without any modifioiripn. 

On the face of it, these <m^4&a& seen* m ISs ^feUl 

contradictory. The retention of all die medieval characteristics of 

Gurmukhi orthography in Devanagari cannot but come into clash 

with the present day orthographic system of Devanagari. The 

adherence CO |>t&t|fUttciauon may also prove sufHciendy dcklish in 

titat ir msf ts&^ oouBJOvmiier «t homm. For example, Ift &uu 

Grahth Sahib, nasalization has to be introduced at many places by 

the readers themselves. There are sticklers who like to pronounce the 

written word literally evea when it goes counter to the spoken idiom 
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or gives unintended meajfll^^^lie straight fact is that in the matter 
of standardization of the pronunciation of their sacred text, Sikhs 
have to cover much ground, but such difficulties and many more, 

&!^^MiM^^'^^ '&iitow up our hands in despair. Modern 
advances in prtiitiiig technology offer many alternatives with the help 
of which we can certainly make Gurmukhi characteristics co-exist 
with modern Devanagari. We have tried to experiment with one 
pbssibillfcjc in the spe<dmea of transliteration appended at the end of 
iMs arude. The dtfikulty relating to correct pronunciation is in the 
nature of an opportunity and a challenge, rather than a deterrant. 
There is, therefore, no reason to run away from the difficulties jposed 
hy the problem of tratisUieration, 

It may be relev^liiSt^'llrjgaunieiate a few of die charac^^it^ 
of the original orthography of Guru Grahth Sahib so that a clear 
picture of the diffiaJncs .|iosed hjr die test is; *hew fe^fe its 
transliterators ; 

(i) The text does not use any distinctive orthographic symbtal 
to indicate the gemination of a consonantal SOUtt^ 
Experienced readers, however, do not commit many 
mistakes and usually pronounce correctly the geminadon, 
liluBfe leqolred. ]^uad-4i&ographic tir&«^ht»S^ 'ilig^ 
tm, thesi&ie,. eslttm»- |« a proper guide 
pisonunciation prevalent among knowledgeable persons. 
(S) ScNXie, not all, consonantal clusters are represented through 
GOnjunGf charaecets. Some examples of the conjuncts used 
m the text, the cotapoM^^B^^em&iSi^ 

sahaskriti and satvetyyas of the Bhatts, are : 

J^;{Sya), H(sha), H (scha), H (sta), H (sta), 

W(stha), lH(Sti), (Sree), H (sna), '^(sya), 

Tl(sra), g(sva), (hra), ^ (k ha), ^ (kya), 

^ (Igra), ^ (kra), % (kri), t (kro), f (kroo), 

y{ (khya), (tree). Hf (g ha), (gta), HjJ (Gya), 

(gyau), gr (Gra), % (gti), W (ghra), ^ (jyo), 

^ (d ha), (dya), f%(Dyiau),^ (t ha), (tya), 

lltJfa), ^ (trS^ fl(^ t.(^» Idfeji^i 
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H (thra), 

(dya) , 
^ (dhra), 
(nya), 



f (Bhrum) 
¥ (rha). 



(dri), 
\ (dhru), 
(nyi), 

^{t (pyau) 

f (Bhra), 



^ (dm) , 

H (dwa), 
^ (dhroo 
<f (nra), 

H (p«). 

,g:(bya), 



^ (dfeij, 

W (dra), 
q (dhram), 
V (P ha), 
Tfl' (pree), 
^ (bra), 
vp (mha), 
',7l(lya). 



W (dga), 

IF (dhyaa), 
7J (nha), 

5; (bhya), 
fvf (mri), 
fe^ (lyai) 



bLir .It most of the places, the use of conjuncts have been 
avoided and the absence of 'schwa' is left to be detected 
by the reader himself Experienced persons make no 
nds^i}^'&i.£edicatioix aAd>^H3':^SIfl^ is invartabty 

pronounced as HHH (iR?r / mast), although an uninitiated 
or untrained person will surely read it as m-a-s-a-t or m- 
U'-s-a^trtt, Thus, in this case also, no indiscriminate 

CUi) j^is^itl^il^NlillS^tton has been mosdy Ii^uifSedl^gd. 
The more enlightened readers introduce on their own the 
required nasal element in vievv qf ijje pf 
grammar, speech-idiom, etc. 

(rrj The text gives recognition to only one sibilant, ntoety. If 
CBi s) aad dispenses with tfe^s®iiSi^-:Eepresented by 7T or 
"ET of Devanagari. The same j^j^^.^^^s^^ aad 
of Arabic alphabet. 

(v) The abbreviated symbols for ^ (u) and H (i) (i.e. '_' ' f ') 



initially, but are selecrively functional when used medially 
and ternUDtUjif wlusCS lbl<^bielp tuukistaitd the m^JiipgS^ 

mind, if humardy possible, by any conscienuous transliterator of the 
sacred text into Devanagari or for that matter into any other script. 
I append a specimen of the transliteration of the first five stai^as 
&£^Jie^(u), ijie opening tew of the Gm^ GmM S^i^W^ k 
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is hoped, will provide scholars of the wo august bodies — S.G.P.C. 
and Punjabi University, Patiala, as also others interested in the 
project, with a starting point. For the Gurmukhi text, we have 
followed the i4sS Sn Gam Groh^ S&ib published by S.G.EC., 
Jbnritsar in 1977. 

According to this system, the text has been printed in three 
colours — black, blue and red. The black and blue colours, represent 
the original text, ^jtlifoUy reprodu^ltt&e Oawa^ltf mdt3^^%. 
Further, blue colour represents the terminal vowel attachments of the 
original text which remain almost always unpronounced. The red 
colour indicates the additions that have been made by me, for one 
tm^ttoe htik tasS^'^otAsi to bring the •s^^^^'^m^ 

closer to its standard spoken form. Through the use of colours, it 
has been tried to fulfil the conditions already set out above for an 
ideal transliteration. Better alternatives to this multicoloured method 
msd^^eenaiyy" 'kb tlSii^c: M Tk^ tssms^ MSscsaxt founts n^ikis 
same type may be prepared for different features that are intended 
to be pointed out. That may enable us to dispense with the need 
pf using different colours and may also cut the cost by at least half,, 
^^mt more. 

I am conscious of the fact that the transliteration of the whole 
VSSt may confront us with many other problems as have not been 
covered in the appended specimen. For instance, Devanagarites may 
ffowoawce t^lfiaw, ^flaHj 'URaSJl or aJlPtajI nearer ta the intended 
pronunciation if these were spelled as (c^^sqi, <+>eqi, "^^wn, SfF^n bur 
in view of the availability of granthian spellings in some of the 
medieval Desanagarl literature, we have preferred to keep the origta^ 
JKlte tian ending. Problems, 1 beliewc, ate never bsy^nd. 
human ingenuity to tackle. With regard to the present specimen, my 
only daira is that my method bridges the gulf that exists between 
i&^^ttffil'^^'^^ and carries feolfc ^ «4ai^M9^[,#|®n«5tly as 
.^JiSgble to the Devana^i clientele. 

One truism must not be lost sight of The exact transmission 
of all the sounds of a language is almost impossible whether through 
its own or through any other alphabet. For perfection in this respect, 
one jbas i^^M^^ ti ^fs^^ t^pti^ mi. m ^ 
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International Phonetic Script, failing which one has to bear with the 
limitations Imposed upon languages by their scripts. For the 
Devanagari transliteration of his concept, the present writer does not 
dim at the type oF perfection achievable through tapes, recortis or 
the formidable IPS. The writer proceeds by accepting the limitations 
and characteristics of the Gurmukhi as well as the Devanagari script 
and seeks to convey, as far as possible, through the current form of 
die saiptand within its Dmitat&^aSj #ieGutrent standard promindawn 
of ^ch vocable of the sacred text. 

Before closing, it may be pointed out that the correct 
intonation and pronunciation of sacred texts have always exercised 
ib& lisiftl^ 0f #lSgbtened followers. The dedication with which 
giaiet^tions of B'rsjhillins, especially South Indian, have tried to 
preserve the ancient modes of speech of the Vedas, is simply amazing. 
In fact, it was on account of such deep concern of scholars with 

language came into being. In the case of llEigijSiiiite'lili^'iili^k^ 
regular tradition of specialization in the correct pronunc^^||i6^.5||3f|^- 
sounds, namely, alqira'at. It is our intense desire that the c9Isp[^iion& 
cif the transliteration of the Guru Granth Sahilf into Devanagari be 
conveited by Sikh scholars into a God-sent opportunity lor the 
standardization of the pronunciation of their sacred book. Sardar 
Dhanna Singh's Sri Gum Granth Sahib Jl dl Gurbant da Shuddh 
UchSraif (Amritsar, 1966) is probably the only dissertadon yet on 
this topic, but that also-Js-fi^teP iSsfes^t^S^ The 
S.G.P.C. must utilize this opporfB^^f*6j> make its own specialists sit 
with the scholars from universides to settle this problem once for 
all, if possible. The principles enunciated by Gum Arjan Dev, the 
compiler of Guru Granth Sahib at the tlnigr.it Qan^itetating into 
Sujanukhl script, the composition of various saint-poets available 
piabably in Devan^iri and/or Persian scripts, xna| also be usefu% 
scqdiedl 
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Specimen of Translitecatioxi 

\ aif^ #Rni*j^ "Pl. ^^i^ 

"^f^ "^Tri^ /^^u f ^ ^ lltll 

eiT? wl^^iRii ^f^sff ^^^-s^^^-s^tarf ^mii 

^ g| TTIT^ II 1^ ^BTremr ^^TRWT fefeaqi htI^ ii^ii 

'^m^ ^ ^3TT ^ II 1^ ■?kf^ i^fir fti^ 
^3n^ II priff W5 #5 1^ %fe ^ 1^ ^3Tf^ II 

^3?if^ II i^rf^ t^og ^t^. ii "ht^ ^ "mi^ ^ 
cr^ II ^ ^ar ^ fcfrjt % n tji^ ^ l^-^ ^ ii 

^ ^ "^T^ II ■^ZRT ^sff ^ TTtfe II ^Tfzf 

^"fe ^"fe II ^ ^ rl^ ?Ti% "qrf^ II ^ ^5^1^ Mfl ii 

'Wm, TI^ II ^^TPT^ fsFT^ t^Hi^l^ ll^ll TTTETT Tflfl^^ TT^q ^ 

«fTfe^ ^ 3m II smift ^ ^ ^ "^mR. ii ^ t% 

STT^ II ^ % ^tcfti^ f^^ ^ 

fifSflt^ll Sf"^ %II ^3Tlf II "^Tlff ^ ^t-q^i 

'IBSir Tjuff t^i-tTT^ II TTT^ -^ wMi ^ M ^ 

^ ■sfft ^ ^ II 'Hi^fe 'j^yfei "JT^ t1%37t TFnf II -ij^ 

^ ^ II Tjri ^ ^|ntn ^ w # 

^ ^ ^ imii 
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Research* 



Computers are really the greatest wonder of axaS^ i^S/tiict. 
Time magazine has choscKi -ft c^mpuiHSt ^lis *^K^iA -0f — 

an honour that has previously always gone to distinguished 
statesmen, scientists, and men of letters. And The Sikh Review is not 
far behind with an ardcle on computer that can delve into the 

'tifkan that of the most diligent scholar. 

It may not be possible for even a highly educated Indian, who 
had never had an opportunity to visit some of the world's 
tecJmologically advanced countries, to imagine the speed with which 
computer techs^l^fi'is taking over from man not only his petty jobs 
but also the most complicated and the most highly sophisticated 
ones. One hardly finds an area of human endeavour which has not 
been iafiltmted by the computet The reason is not far to seek. Oiksi" 
il^ <^M4 ptS^gmame is fed into tfie>lasaicfi|a^ one can ahmys be 
sure of its immaculate execution in a matter of seconds. Until I 
attended a seminar on "Early Devotional Literature in New Indo- 
Aryan Languages," held in Rheinische Friedrich Wilhelm University 
at Boon (1R,G.) (torn Mareh 19, 1982 to March 21, 1982, 1 kad 
known that computer-programmed printing was fast making all 
other types of printing obsolete, but never knew that it had 
penetrated even the highly personalized field of textual criticism, 
including collatipn «f manuscripts, Two papers presented in the- 
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had 1^4aittt|«^'4fei(tf|^^#E^^^^^ paper 
by Dr. Winand M. Callewaert of the Department of Oriental 
Studies, Katholieke Universitiet, Leuvin (Belgium) dwelt on "Text 
Analysis with a Computer in Devanagari" and the other one by Dr. 
Kemieth E. Bryant of ^W%pimtmib^^^m^(i&Klm, Univemty 
of British Columbia, Vancouver (Canada), discussed "The Fatehpur 
Manuscript and the Sur Sagar Crincal Edition Project" which he was 
doing in all collaboration with Dr. John S. Hawley of the 
JO^artmenc of Asian Languages and literature, University of 
"^(^hington, Seattle (U.S.A.). Luckily, before my return to India, I 
was able to see both these scholars at work at their respective 
universities. To be honest, it was only after my personal experience 
with such computer work tlat 1 came to realize the full potentiality 
and hnplications fll'<ehe #jbdli^ l^lbrlte^ research, although 
Dr. Callewaert had already explained to me personally, during his 
last visit to my place, how he was using his computer for the collation 
of the manuscript of Bhagat Namdev and other medieval saint poets. 

£]£l^t Manuscripts Stojred 

My first intimate encounter with the computer occurred soon 
after I landed in Leuvin in the company of my host, Dr. Callewaert, 
and our friend, Dr. Mukund Lath, after the closure of die seminar 
# S6nn; 19^ *<^^fe«tec's field of specialization bmt% medley^ 
devotional poetry of northern India, I had suggested that he>;^iai}jM 
film and, if possible, store in the indelible memory of his computer, 
the most important extant manuscripts of the Guru Grahth Sahib, 
'as le Jss^p^iai to iie l^ eHest written record relating to most 
of the saint-poets of the period chosen by him for research. He- had 
liked the idea and it was in anticipation of the happy prospect of 
being able, in the near future, to store the complete texts of selected 
manuscripts of the Guru Grdnth ^^^ '^t^^ismvpv.teT that he bad 
invited me to teach Gurmukhi chatatCtm to his machins, 
machine already knew Devanagari characters. In order to demonstrate 
to me the working of the computer, he went over the whole process. 
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fSg^lacement when necessary as well as their shifting by one or many 
spaces in the desired direction and their recall, whenever required, 
singly or in their composed form. He had already transferred to the 
computiEr's memory,, die films that he had prepared of raanuscrip® 
in Indiaa homes and libraries. A fejif-jg^jft touckesr on some keys 
activated the machine, and it began to reproduce on its screen the 
first abhahga of Namdev. Then it was asked to let us know where 
the word N3m occurred in the whole text afihe ji^t, and lo ! it 
began to print, seriatim, all the lines containing the desired word. 
Similarly for our benefit it could produce all the lines in which any 
Other word or combination of words occurred. If required, it could 
^l^iiadfece all the lines which ended on a particular word or set qS. 

hunA chat lim'we^m^ tm ^'^^m M ^ vem^ k 

put a question mark on the screen. Whatever appeared on the T,V.- 
like screen of the machine could be printed simultaneously on a roll 
of paper. Later, when I went to the British Columbia University at 

exciting. Taking a cue from the excellent paper of Dr. Rupert Snell, 
of the School of Oriental and African Studies, University of London, 
on "Metrical Forms in the Brij Bhasa Pada," which had been 
,^fie$@ft*^'''iit#»:i5^l!ltii^'!0#^^ trying to programme his 

l^j|[hly trained computer to determine the rhythmic periods of Surs 
verses in the hope of discovering a foolproof touchstone for 
separating Sur's authentic text from the spurious one ! 

Having been initiated into the wojrid of the computer, I found 
my work of fehioidflf ^ffiSS^llste <i!tt»ct^^ and consigning them 
to the machine's memory quite scintillating as it held before me the 
welcome promise of facilitating and expediting most of the time- 
consuming and physically exhausting research work relating to the 
'■&^'^hi^''^S^t'hi^h^^:-v^'^^ eye> the scene of la« 
researcher, Bhai Randhir Singh, pouring over each short 'i' and short 
'u' of the various manuscripts of the Gum Grahth Sahib with only 
Nihang Tehal Singh to assist him. Also inscribed indelibly in my 
meiaojy was the llfe-dedicaitin^ team of Bhais Joginder Singh 
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hard, under the direct supervision of Bhai Sahib Bhai lGrpai4£ 
the then Head Priest of Sri Harimandir Sahib, over problems some 
of which the computer could have solved hterally in the rwinJding 
of an and that, too, without any possibiUty of an error, 
depending, of course, on the healrfi ©f die machine. I, therefore, 
about my work on the university computer with enthusiasm. I was 
at nay work for a formight and with Drs. Callewaert and Lath 
Sfteading their experienced, helpful hands, the keyboard was 
finalized, except for some conjuncts occurring in the Guru Grahth 
Sahib, which we decided to fdl in later. As the keyboard had Co be 
operated by Dr. Callewaert himself, after 1 had left Leuvin, it was 
dedded to fix the sequence of dhaxacters not according to the 
B!@|ucyii^«jf !iij^fi£ici^^ ^^iii^aMii vmtiictg-, hat siicofdjng 
to his convenience. His fingers moved quite nimbly on the 
Devanagari keyboard. So wherever possible, the Devanagari sequence 
of his keyboard was fbllowed, T?5i!ij^ we were able to achieve within 

with the mill maiitra is given, and in Appendix B, where a letter, the 
text of which had been supplied earUer, was printed by Dr. 
Callewaert on his computer after 1 had left Belgium. This letter was 
the President ol' j^itsMnf ^f^^- t^HlSm^t^ 
Committee, Amritsar, from whom I have been told, the learned 
Doctor is still awaiting a reply ! Being the first attempt of a person, 
not yet fully conversant with the Panjabi language and Gurmukhi 
-S^^j tfes^isia^ls^ t»e way tliscouragiHg. It m«y not be out of place 
to mention here that the shapes of the characters can be modiB^ 
within the space available* ajfld xoade ^ awisacdly aKJajetii^ 3^ 
designer may imagine. 



% m}Ms^ ^t^^ adting in the Leuvin Es^ertment, J 

X)ocs it deserve the attention that it has been given in this article ? 

Yes, I sincerely believe that the experiment breaks new ground, 
opens new vistas and is, therefore, worthy of immediate attention 
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Someone may justifiably ask,, *But T»iuae')fib^'#B.aifeiBfi^Sft'.' 
wonhiness of the Leuvin Experiment lie ?" 
My answer to the query will be that 
it} it lies firsdy in its primacy. It is, as far as my knowledge goes, 
i&£ first firrn step towards ijte iatrodttcdoa of higher 
electronics: ug;f)^.i^i4'<^jy|^il|l^^^€S$^^ on ^ <^tf^#- 

(b) Secondly, it is there in its contagious power. It is certainly 
going to servre as an inspiration itad mode ht otk&^Mi^s^ 
itself, there were indications that the experiment may bring 
the Guru Grahth Siihib into the scholarly focus of a fofi Q^eji 
learned European/ American/Canadian orientalists. 

(g) Thirdly, and quite importantly, it lies in Its challenge to Sikh 
scholarship. So far, Sikh scholars have been undisputed 
leaders in the field ot higher tesearch on the Gurii Grahth 
Sahib, but, just as foreign scholarship has outstepped them 
& field of /am»:^^ issearch, it wiili>e jS»-#eaill©S SP 
WMl the facility of the latest technological aids at liieir 
^^Qsal and the availability of trained personnel, European 
scholars leave behind the Sikhs even in their own preserve of 
scriptural research ! One of the reasons which prompted the 
present ^9f^t W ^ article was to try iS&i. 'Sma 
challenge into an oppormnity. Guru Nanak Foundation, New 
Delhi; Guru Gobind Singh Foundation, Chandigarh; Bhai 
Vir Singh Sahitya Sadan, New Delhi; Dr. Balbir Singh Sahitya 
Kendra, De^ra^^ Sh'iromatjtr 'gttiMa^' 
Committee, Amritsar; Chief Khalsa Diwan, Amrirsar; Delhi 
Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee, Delhi; Universities of 
Panjab, and other similar bodies in and outside India have 
not engaged themselves yet in any outstandingly meaningful 
and sustained research on the Qum Gf^Hth Sahib, althoijgh 
the shortage of funds for this purpose could not have been 
their excuse. Actually, there has either been a dearth of ideas 
Ot what is more positively dangerous, a rather iahihirive» if 
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them are found people who refuse to modify or manipulate' 
their findings to suit popular beliefs. Now, when hundreds 
of Sikhs have had the first hand experience of passing through 
^0^m WSem and foreign tui^'c^SleSbi^ hr ednt^s^mieSi. 
attainments and research, the complaint about the dearth of 
ideas may be easily set aside, but the prejudice against the 
imagined harm that honest scholarly research may entail, has 
t© Be Ifeug^ to success by the cbUasi^^ aifct?a|s&. of SI^ 
scholars thems^nss. There is such a vast JtisM ef UQei^lot^ 
work in the areas of Sikh scriptural orthography, dicdon, 
lexicography, collation, prosody, and comparative study that 
it should be possible to persiutde the enlightened members 
of the bodies referred to above, to agree to jointly install a 
computer and put trained scholars at work so that the 
tlistihction bf leadership in die field of sciipmral research 
remains with the Sikhs. 
However, whether the argument of leadership slipping out of 
Sikh hands appeals to the controlling authorities of various Sikh 
idi^lles 0r th^ may, ar le^t, bless Dr. Odlewaett and mend 
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Some aspects oFGtmi Gtjbdftd Sixigh's extraordinary catft^a^e. 
■^Scf Well known. For instance, his readiness to sacrifice everything 
dear to him for public weal is one such aspect. The series of sacrifices 
began with his innocent remark m the presence of his father, Guru 
ISs^W^iSSi^ '^^i in case the maFtyrdom of a saindy person could 
put an end to the religio-political persecution going on in Kashmir 
and in other parts of India, then there could be no better person 
than his father for such sacrifice ! The father accepted the suggestion 

in Delhi on 1 1 NovCTsber, 1675 
^ l^l^^ of Mughal emperor, Aurangzeb. Later, the fetjhets 
martyrdom was followed by the martyrdom of all his four sons, his 
mother and a large number of his trusted lieutenants. Anandpur, his 
j6tB»ijiS* ^b^ was also ruefe W«« 

The great Guru's very difficult circumstajSiepJSifeught to light 
another of his shining quality— his indomitable courage. He refused 
to be cowed down by any adversity, howsoever frightening. AH 
cbroiUders are unanimous in paying glowing cribotieRr'ilS^"^ GtuuV 
it^dos S^ScirM^ inspired Wefi spMmm^ ^fi'&3^&V*&!'i^^ 
must not be forgotten that, basically, the Guru was a deeply religious 
person, a spiritual guide, who regarded cowardice as totally 
antithetical to the type of saintliness that he had inherit^ 
6tuU'>MeS?il^Q, founded by Gum Nanak Dev. Among 
India's men of letters, Gum Nanak Dev was probably the only poet 
in whose work, sensitive concern towards dignity of honour occurs 
time and again. In one of his verses he says, "O Nanak ! one can 



i^pjsfqal|jrft)rAp?undpur,§?tifa! F.pitndatipii, Chandigarh in 1999 
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bei»d^ed properly with the weights of honour onlf."' In another 

famous shabad, in which he describes the havoc caused by Babar's 
army in Aimanabad (West Punjab, now in Pakistan), he exclaims, 

-waihne Indhuis 

receive ! Yet, j^tSaMe conctofeifed not move Thee at all ! O 
My Lord ! Is everyone not Thy progeny ? My mind would not be 
aflame if the contending parties were equally strong, but when a lion 
pounces upon and mauls a herd of cows, should not the keeper of 
cows be held accountable It is the same reaction, heightened by 
many degrees, that is found in Guru Gobind Singh, who believed 
that "in the event of the failure of all possible avenues of peaceful 
^efi^^iieait, raking up arms (uji s^*4efence against the aggressor) has 
fiill frfi^otis mmm^^ iSl^(^if»^^0^t <3um^ Episde of Vktery ta 
Eniperor J^uxaO^sd)}., 

Yet another aspect of the Giuni's unusual personality was his 
eiieative contribution to literatm-e. He was a poet who has left a 
"roluminous body of his poeticd,' tSl'|!f|dik^^^yv^|^|i^^ 
kogudges. The followiitg. hsemm li^0&-^^^^ ofte dF'h^ 

devotional output. 

The Hindu Temple and the Muslim mosque are essentially one. 
Ife Hindu way of worship and the Muslim namaz serve the same 
purpose. 

Mankind is one, though it may give the impression of many. 
Gods and demonsj Yakshfis and Gmdharvds^ Hindus and 

in different climes. 
All human beings have sirailat ^r^sSi simlkr 6at^ -iXiA -Steiilac 

physiological frames, 
Everyoae is made of the same earth, air, fire and water. 

1, »<fifiAw#^ 3^' ?i««tf aTfet r##>f Sn GurB Grttiith Sahib, p. 

2, §3t >ra iiEf ddH'i ^ eft 7? 'jTfenr im 

mw ^ >F% 0 ^ «H>^ jf ymvt ii <SKi^.^"|B^ 

3, f era 'HtT TiHU ifte§ ajiw? 
fflPSf ^J53" IgBlE WW^'^^lf, 
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%it^^mt diviniry; The !^8^!W|f;<J^"!#iie Quran areii« ;^Bl§» 
The same Being permeates the whole cosmos.^ 

The thematic, structural, metrical and musical variety of the 
Guru's poetry and his management of the auditory and struGtucal 
possibilities of language is bewildering. Does anyone Jie&l lai'faeiWSi- 
tba£ the following soulful piece relates ro a battle-scene ? 

oi'dldt! cTHt, oCZ^ oTST^ I d'dld^ 3^ I 

S'dl?}^ A'dld^, «'dl?}« ^ I dl'dljJ^ aTtTt, HIT 3TtT aPH 11121 

HMW^ HH?^ S'dWri 5^ I U'dli^ lit ri'dlct^ TO^' IllltJl 

Besides being an original poet, he was very liberal in extending 
his patronage to other litterateurs, scores of whom had become 
regular part of his entourage. Hans Ram, who translated into Braj 
poetry the diapter entitled 'W^t^ '^^!^Mlkmh 
that a sum of ttMs 60,000 VWW I>^rt01i«*si ^ ^6. ^C^^ 

in agjpreciation of his work. 

.^qualitatively different, rather unique occurrence in the Guru's 
^ (ftt^ 'l^ ^pi^ of the Oeder of the Khalsa. Before initiating 
"the process that ^notified in this historic development, he must have 
spent many a sleepless night analysing the factors that were 
responsible for the debilitating psychological and physical reaction 
Indian people =^^^i|^^Ia^^6$dK^> Mh iia.6mp,W^'®^' 
Nanak's, were that inbuilt discrimination in social classification and 
loss of self-respect, due to moral and spiritual degradation, were the 
villains of the piece. The institution of the Khalsa, as conceived by 
lyUEM'^I^M. Si«^ to wipe out all * 
liep/irei^^ttt^d many b«^es aiousiii® theeeinseloti^^ 

'jf!!u »xtw SBt, aro 
ut hS, eot at WA'Q 3 1 
Randhir Singh, Bhai (ed.), Shabdanh Damm Gmnth Sahib, Vol. 1, p. 26. 
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dignity even among those people who had all along been regarded 
as fit to occupy only the outskirts of community life. The distinctive 
contribution of Guru Gobind Singh lay in giving these ideas an 
institutional status. It should be of interest to the social workers of 
our time to understand how the Guru pjocsserfed to CfeafeS • itt^S^ 
iSOcio-spiritual order out of the existing mess. 

The Guru, as has been stated earUer, was a deeply reUgious 
person. Ifc was ihfetaiife ^i/feiSBr aPtl^'^jli religious deiOMfiteity. 
Sikh (Skt. Shishyd) means a 'disciple'. This new community of 
disciples was trained to accept discipline as the prescribed mode of 
its life. The Guru was, therefore, confident that the community 
'MnoyM'a^ceptidl>(^ange«r^tiat^h proposed to introduce m. 't^Tg^^l&f&k 
and collective code of conduct. Later events proved that'li||}.'i|^ft).% 
assessment of his people was correct. Of course, there were a few 
murmurs among a section of Sikhs, but soon the Guru's thinking 
caii^ «iB.3^^t»&^ tnain-stream of 

the community. Looking back, one may justifiably assert that the 
implications of the Guru's innovations went much beyond the 
frontiers of his community and had universal applicability. In fact, 
if'wm ^a!^ <^ECtttees to be toially relevant for improving the pan- 
Indian socio-political scene. Unfortunately, Sikhs, who claim to be 
his followers, have neither understood nor follQvved fiiithfuljy the 
Gurus's programme of social integration. 

How vt- shall see how the Guru weiir il^^ ^ 
Hiietous task that he had set before himself. 

To begin with, the Guru sent urgent invitations to his followers 
^oughout India to celebrate the Baisakhi festival of the Year 1699 
#tite#fli;''11b«a^$&«B^3gei^^«^^ was mgrainect 
mass mind, especially of northern India. The Sikhs from all quarters 
responded enthusiastically to the Guru's invitation. When everyone 
was seated under the huge canopy set up for the purpose, the Guru 

sword in his hand. His demeanour was stern and downright serious. 
The whole congregation was stunned when he roared, "Is there 
ahynone in this vast congregation of Sikhs, who would wiUingly 
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who broke the hush that had dcsentled upon the congregation by 
coming forward, was taken by the Guru to the enclosure behind the 
Stage. When the Guru returned on the stage, after a short while, his 
sword seemed thoroughly drenched in blood. He askaif lbri^<e>i^e« 
head and got one. He stopped asking for more heads when five Siklis 
had come forward, one by one, to offer their heads to him. These 
persons, namely, Daya Ram, Dharam Das, Mohkara Chand, Sahib 
Oiand and Himraar hailed from Lahore, Hastinapui^ Dwarlot, Bidatr 
*Bji Jagannath Puri, respectively, and belonged to different castes, 

of which- calico-printer's, barber's and water-carrier's -were 
i^geOded as quite low in the social hierarchy. The Guru addressed 
^em as lus "Five Beloved Ones' (yrT Iw^). These persons, were, 
.ISili^jSi^^ l^i^ •leonimitted Sikhs, but the Guru's premeditated 
future programme became clear only when he required even these 
Beloved Ones to undergo the amrit ceremony, before being induced 
iittO tbe, Order bf iife l^alsa, his very^ dear brab-child. 

^i^ji^re the introduction of Guru Gobind Singh's amrit 
gelBSlnony, the Sikhs used to be formally initiated into Sikh faith 
through a different ceremonial process, called Pa/ml. Water poured 
on ihc desined toe of the Guru was sipped by the prospecdvc entrants 
Inftl^^ld] hU> This cmmiony was t€s^km& bff^.w^ }^^ 
ceremony, devised by the tenth Guru. It was more elaborate, more 
impressive and , therefore, psycholgoically, more lasting in effect than 
the previous Pahul ceremony. 

j^9t|N^iei actual ceremony, as it is conducted today, one has so 
imagine an enclosure in which is installed the sacred book of the 
Sikhs, Srt Guru Granth Sahib, bedecked with costly coverings. A Sikh 
U se3.ted cross-legged, waving a white fly-whisk over the covered 
t)d^ leacfy DO iisem^% Ib to intonate the sacred t«ct at the 
right moment. A team of five amritdharl^ Sikhs, wearing similar 
uniforms, sjitpjc^io the blrisa]^ ^osxxx^ around an iron bowl hill 

6. The Baptized Ones. 

7. Tlie hero-posture "consists of placing the right knee on (he ground with the heel 
forming the stool and seat for the body, while the left knee points heavenwards, and 
the left toe is firmly j|lanted,Oft t^jpijua^." Kapiu Siogh, Parasamfrmna, J 989, 
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of sweetened water, with their hands clasping the bowl and stirring 
the contents, by turns, with a double-edged sword and chanting the 
prescribed sacred verse, again by turns, but fixing their gazes unitedly 
m. the water in the bowl. 

fiy the time the chanting and. the stirring part is x^iMi. &e 
aspirants, charmed by the mystique inherent in the whole activity, 
are ready to subject their wills to the combined will of the five masters 
w&o control the whole operation inside the enclosure. When 
Kianidiiii^ e^Sie mystically-diarged <imrit is spksli^ gently, five t&nes 
into the eyes and for the same number of times on the hair-knots 
at the heads of the aspirants, also sitting in the birdsana posture, they 
are pliantly ready, when asked by one of the Beloveds to sip the 
«e!EfiHhlng Amrit, one after the oAer, from the sime bowl. (After 
Guru Gobind Singh had administered amrit to the five Beloved 
Ones, he did something which is unique in the annals of religious 
history. He requested his five amritdhari Beloved Ones to admit him 
afcftto die Order of the Khalsa by administering amrif to hini 1 HiS 
VVkh was granted. This expIalB84»i^lte^&Xtt£^eibl»^ 
also a disciple.") 

After administering the amrit, one nominated out of the Five 
Bt^ed Ones, explains to the aspirants the fiill significance of the 

"You have been enrolled as members of the exalted Order of 
the Khalsa, according to whose Rules of Conduct, Guru Gobind 
Singh becomes your father and his wife, Sahib Kaur, your mother, 
UBnqi^dktdy after enrehnent. Furtl^ ^ of ym «S$t|i|i^ 
Ac^^ur to be your birthplace. Alsdk><|^ effect frooi'^'^Cle 
tietemony you will be considered to have severed all your connections 
nin^ your previous faiths, beliefs, rites, customs, castes and birth- 
based, profession-based or Eimlly-based statnssi^, Mn Gum Gw^^ 
Sahib will form your only spiritual guide. NovV'jtto^BEVg attBisaaaie 
equal members of the Khalsa Brotherhood." 

The address by the Beloved One goes on to state that their new 
feith had a few do's and dont's, along with a few other religkfus^ 
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them. For the purpose of this paper, only two injunctions may be 
mentioned. (A) Every Khalsa has to keep unshorn hair along with 
a comb; is always required to put on an underwear; has to wear an 
uon bangle on hit right wrist and is ordained never to remain 
without A short sword on his person. (B) Among the strictly 
prohibited items is tobacco and other intoxicants in any form. The 
BettJved Ones have become a regular institution now. For any 
purpose, including that of omrit ceremony, any five able-bodied 
amritdhMs, including womeJH, may be a^kad to qflRdaie for the 
original Five Beloved Ones. 

Jttefe 'IjiJS^if lite religious ^Sf^^ 'ti 4^1^ 
ceremony to understand its socio-political content, clearly. Three of 
the Five Beloved Ones were dalits. Even the Jatts (Dharam Das was 
a jatt) in those days were considered only one cut above the dalits. 
hk ^'mre&i^km^^ Mohsin Faol, 

the celebrated writer of Dabistan-i-Mazahib, "they (i.e., the jatts) are 
the lowest stratum of the Vaishyas." Thus, four out of the five 
BeloVBid Ones belonged to the marginalized communities of the 
medievsl.Sd^Sty; ^tfti Gobind Siflgh's religion could not but work 
for the upward mobility of these suppressed people. It is common 
knowledge that the Utopia of the Gurus, right from dajrs of Guru 
l^anak, was a. dassless and casteless society, with no sectitilt it^^f^ng 
from any i|^i^'.$g^l handicap. The customary embargoes on 
physical contact, entry into religious, residential, educational and 
cooking places of the twice-born Hindus was inconceivable in the 
Sd^ sec up ^dii£^l^ %'#te '@t(irm ^ixu's kmgai^ was 
-available to everyone without any consideration of the partaker's 
caste, creed, colour, race, or sex. By asking the Sikhs to sip amrit from 
the same bowl, Guru Gobind Singh was, in a way, inflicting the last 
j&l^lbtlii^yiF to ^ practice of untoudiaBiK^ ilimf^^^^iie' '6t£lf(i's 
^IkniiiRSBS, there were stray cases of Sikhs who shrank from the 
eostom-breaking innovations of the Guru. The Guru, however, was 
determined to see his social prograrmne through. He invested the 
amritdhari Khalsa with a higher status than the or(^i)iE^JlS^si^$l^ 
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Verily, the Khalsa represents it^'t. 
I am, where the Khalsa is.' 

In the Dasam Grahth, his magnum of us, he says, "whatever I 
am* it k due to these people, otherwise there «rist millions upon 
mllHotU of poor people like me."'" It is not difficult lo imagine that 
such proclamations from the great Guru, the highest Sikh religious 
authority, must have silenced all doubting Thomases, 

fik # time^ when the distribution of society on die basis of 
mi0kmm-—^tikaxam, Kshatriyas, \^fa;;%s mSt Shtiira» — had 
acquired firm religious grounding and a quarter of Indian population 
was subjected ro the extremes of exploitation and indignity, Guru 
Gobind Singh was busy laying the foundation of a community in 
^#l^'all hutnan members -vrareiiifi^iestted m ec^uals. Real equality 
and fraternity may, therefo%■'fc#^|i^i^^^.|gt■:^l^ ?S^3ii|i^ 
underlying social ideal. 

Giuru Gobind Singh believed that no social organization can 
-ll^y^lm^itliS^j^ !^ fottg tailefe 4te^ Biembers learn to ensure, 
^e<^f^fy and collectively, their own safety as well as that of others, 
w|tO may be in need of it. Hence the sword, the ever-present 
Cdltipanion of his Khalsa. It not only keeps the wearer vigilant but 
also serves as perpetual confidence-builder. Having attained equality 
«^'«os<^i^lS^>«8Stes. for all piactiGdl ftig^^si^^ 
enrolled as a member of the Khalsa, is given training in martial arcs 
to be physically fit so that he may look straight into the eyes of any 
Tyrant. He does not remain a dalit. He becomes a full-fledged human 
Mahatma QtstM. %& 'ksmmi^ tiiaii^ In^an 
devotional poetry the word hanfan to denote a dalit but Guru 
Gobind Singh had already gone much further when he declared that 
rahghrefos', the lowest among the so-called low castes, as the Gurus 
mrtx sons*;! 

in short, cdmpi^ie'.^^^^on of imtouchabilit^ ^t^^lqa 
ires' Hftr <jf' ccs^ r<s>i'M II 

(^^3!? 1^ Hdatto ^ H'fda tft, imi H'Toy fe^ ffte^, 667) 
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f^,^^sboxy of superior and inferior human beings, of differences based 
on racial or class or birth considerations and creating out of the 
available human material a coalesced people, were the great social 
Cransj^rmatiom chat the Guru had set befisie Jhimself and rnnrk 
ceremony was one of th#::^Btr«6i9^^aft|]i6 ^V^i^ thaet hsi^i^m^ 
£e achieve tfaess ends^ 
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themes with an eye on providing opportunities to Singaporean youth 
to have direct intellectual interaction with students and scholars of 
Sikhism Eroxn abroad is a step tn the right direction and certainly 
of &f-reachii^ importance. I visualise thstt in course of time, direct 
contact with specialists on Sikh religion and history will help the 
younger generation in having deep insight and understanding of the 
historical significance and philosophical worth of the salient Sikh 
bdti^> l^tacrices, and institmaoo^ in a better way than would be 
possible through any other means. Further, the stimulating effect of 
such interaction may also be felt by members of non-Sikh 
communities of Singapore when they come to realize how deeply and 
Hatasrely concerned the Giu-us of the Sikhs ^v^'^wSttt^^'^plffeai^ 
moral, and material betterment of Man and how simple, practicalt, 
and effective were the steps that they took to unshackle the,|ui|n|iL 
mind of fear, prejudice, and superstition. 

I am cx»nyinced that, sooner than kter^ diis i 
^^hHisoi^ l^al^f Singapore is gsiog to to regular i 
knowledge among different religious communities of this COUiwOT^. 
thereby facilitating a sympathetic appraisal of one another's point ^f 
"inff^. If my conviction proves to be prophetic and the programaise: 

in Stiengthening fraternal bonds of the people of this picturesque 

country, the Sikh Adyispsy Board will ceftaiii^ disserve a ymm, pal; 

on its back. 




* The lext of "The Singapore Sikh Lecture" deUvered on Dec. 30, 1990 In Singapore 
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It was quite generous on the part of the Board to have thought 
of me for exchange of views with the enlightened audience gathered 
here today, on a subject which is a bit unusual and, therefore, seems 
t& Jbaw escaped the in-depth aotice of many Slldi sciialafs. The 
subject s&ems to me t& ijA'is^^sSi-'kMSm^ because it deiils'Wii^ as 
usual and commonplace an activity as eating ! But I have to conf^" 
myself strictly to that specific Sikh eating activity, called Chhakffa 
in Punjabi, which is preceded by another activity, namely making 
dth^ people ^t. This is what Woifd Chhai^a, the sti^Kit i^^^ 
discourse implies and it is exacdy this implication that makes Sflsh. 
system of eating normativeiy distinguishable ficom the earing aedvle)r 
of all other peoples of the world. 

fh'bMer to appreciate the validity of rhm claim to. md^uistiim, 
all tJie connorational contours of this term Wand Chhakpa must be 
brought within our ken. The term is made up of two Punjabi words 
of Sanskrit origin, namely Warid (from Skt. Want ; to divide, to 
apportion, etc.) and Chhaktm (from Skt. Chak;vohtSie!^^^, 
Chhakna Is a ^hionsned form of Wan4 ke Chhaknd. l^^ss^Snoeans 
'distribution, division, partition' and Wand ke Chhakna means, 'to 
eat after distribution or division'. As Wai^d ke Chhaknd has now 
become a part of Sikh technical vocabulary, it has to be understood 

^ 'p&pm'W^ mmst, It miiam )l^i^^<fa«^ i&<^ 

di^buted voluntarily among other (presumably needy) people by 
the eater himself This is the connotation of this term which is 
prevalent among Sikhs of all shades of opinion. But some users 
!|attend its semantic frontiers to make it stahd metaphdnca%>%r p^ii?- 
distribution of all material possessions also. 

It is this concept of eating after making others eat that strikes 
me as a singularly novel socio-reUgious phenomenon. Documentary 
eridencet GuUedirom Sikh literature, is unanimoiis.in supporting the 
idea of free dlsticibution of food earned throu^ flttigs own honest 
efforts. The phrase Wand Chhakna itself does not occur in Srt Guru 
Grahth Sahib, but the idea has firm scriptural roots. Take for 
instance, the following verse which occius in tiiB ^ifw^oiBSga Sarong 
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Ghal(i) Khae kicchCu) hathah(t0 ^0, 
Nanak mh(u) pacbhdnaih se. 

"Says Nanak ; he alone knows the (right) Path (leading to 
God), whp eats the food acquired dupugh die 
htm irnvfr-mm iN^ife h .cfttc^}." 

In this text, God is the destination, while hard labour and 
voluntary parting with some of its fruits have been identified as the 
two vehicles that can bring the Path within the seekers reach. This 
idea of eartiing through hard and honest labour and sharing the 
earnings with others is the refiain of many hymns in the Sikh 
scripture. Guru Nanak himself CBtJiuDS B} this id«^ in his VfiT XP^Asa. 
musical mode, when he says : 

Nanak, aggai so milai jo khafte, ghatai, Deh(i) 

"O Nanak! your sustenance in the next world will be 
proportionate to the hard labour put in this world for 
profitable returns and their (free and voluntary) distribution". 

It is out of such texts that the Sikh ethos has evolved a catchy 
formula which encapsulates three important do's of the Sikh Code 
■ftt'donduct itt simple phrases. These are 

"To utter or recite the Name of God, to work for one's 
livelihood, and 02.^4^1 di^iC^kyti^'ilt W^xlmA 
among others." 

W^n^ Chhakna, with which we are primarily concerfliSi' ilfflSSi 
iferths ifi^te^K ©Ftlife popular mnm> tte point that is worrft 
noting, in the scriptural texts and the 7nantm]ust quoted here, is that 
while the giver of charity is bound by the condition of honest 
earning, its receiver is not conditioned by any constraint at all. He 
tnay be any deserving person, Who does tint know diat eltd:ri^lei«s«^ 
its sbiae ifit is robbed of its quality of imiveisality ? After all, why 
is Man the king of all creation ? One reason given by Bhai Gurdas, 
a venerable name in Sikh exegetical literature, in the 3rd canto of 
his 1st 1^ (ode) in ^vouc ^ Man« promli^^lirill^^i^ % ijist 
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"Man works with his own hands, 

Reaches the venue of religious congregations on his own feet, 

. Jbod to otheis ficdjn hfe o«ftt eainipgs." 

This unconditional relation between income earned through 
hard and honest work and its part-disposal for charitable purposes, 
especially on feeding other people, occurs again ajid again in Bhai 
'^alias's poetry, but I joeedndc quote the same authority for the same 
purpose. I, therefore, pass on to Bhai Desa Singh who was one of 
the ccdifiers of Do's and Don ts for the Sikhs. In his Rshatndmd (The 
Code of Coaduet), he writes: 

He has © stoe it wiit others." 

It should be interesting to recall what Waris Shah, rated by sQBae- 
critics as the greatest Panjabi poet, said in his Heer : 
Waris Shah hikal-ey khalq koloh, 



(0 Warn Sk^f: wm -i^km-^ m 

your own poor jaggery, conceal it fram the public gaze). 

Was it fear of jealousy or pollution by content with the so-called low 
castes that gave birth to this isolationism in eating ? The Gurus 
demolished fcoth the caste-barrier and selfish privathadbn 
by insisting on the practice of shared eating. 

Now we shall see what Prem Su?ndrg, an 18th century 
anonymous book on Sikh polity and manners, has to say on Wajfd 
Chhakna : 

"If you come across someone who is hungry, without clothes 
and needy, then you have to share with htm. Hfihuxg^iss fei^d apd 
clothing God may have given you." 

Here, apart from presuming that the act of Sikh charity 
operates on all deserving cases, the author enlarges 'fiia- semantic 
extent of Wand Chhakna from the fulfilment of ea'dnj|[. needs pf 
people to that of the fulfilment of all their needs, 
jtiiis aspect of Wmd 
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"As soon as food is ready 
The Sikh should exclaim repeatedljv 
Come along, one and all, 
Vfhm need Foo4i ^ fee welcome; 
The cooked &$i)4'tS^i^'^WEill% 



At this moment, even if an enemy turns up, he has to be fed 
like a dear friend. No distinction is to be made between a friend and 
a foe. The residue, if any, is to be eaten by the Sikh himself. In ca^e 
aoijy^^l^j he has to do without k.'f$b<<diber'm$^ teies:«%£&^ied 
the real spirit underlying the Sikh concept of Wand Chhakna better 
than the writer of Panth Pmkdsh. He does not expand semantic 
horizons ot eating to make it stand for general purpose charity, but 
faftes i^tedisttlbution. part of eating to its logical end. If the denaand 
exceeds the supply and the supply cannot be replenished immediately, 
the; supplier himself has to rest content with an empty stomach. 

Lastly, we take up Bhai Santokh Singh. The following 
%\jm^-U'1km_Wt0M-'-^M (ed. By Bhai Vh- Sin^^ IW&y 

will always find me there 
"Where the congregation of the devotees isj 
Serve all the saints well 

Let your belief be firm 

That the saint is one with God. 

Do honest work and take your food 

It may be noted that in the last line of the just-quoted stanza — 
dhamm krin kar Wand so khao — Wartd khdnd is a paraphrase of Wand 
Chhakna; Chhaktfa and khdtjd being synonymous in Panjabi 
language. 

As for quotations fiom Sikh literature, I.|i(i(^xhe ones that I 
have given are enough to prove that whoever may have been 
responsible for restructuring the scriptural intentions into the 
prevalent fiarm Q?Chhak0 — the concept underlying its last part, i.e., 
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it, as the other two preceding concepts of Nam Jap^ I 
Name) and Kift karni (working for livelihood) have. 

The Sikh obsession with providing food to all, assumes another 
form also in which a majority of the raetnbm of Sikh c»inmuijfiy 
get involved. It is called lahgar which is a Persian word generally 
associated with alms-places from where cooked food could be had 
^dtis by visiting mendicants. As compared to this, the Sikh lahgar, 
besides filling the human stomachs, akb serves as a social leveller by 
breaking caste-based exclusions. Eating in the Sikh lahgar or the 
Community Kitchen, is considered by members ot the community 
as a work of religious merit. It is, therefore, not only visited by the 
have-no;s but by all social classes. Langar is almost a necessary 
ilf t|ji(gr3##^i3& i^g^ous ^t^^MiijSl^-^Msi.i^^ latere 
.lUj^ leave the place of lahgar after taking meals without fear of any 
demand for payment of any bill or tip or donation. Funds for 
foodstuffs, kitchenware, and seating arrangements come from 



to be in short supply, an appeal in the Gurdwara usually does the 
needful, otherwise the managers fall back upon the general budget 
of the Gurdwara. All effort is put in to see that the two, three or 

^!f^. Whenever there is a big conference, a f^fid.1iB»«»te^-0r 
man-made calamit)-, Sikhs may be depended upon to appear S^ftlibiS' 
scene to make arrangements for free board to thousands of people 
congregating there. A jecent example, much-publicized and greatly 
.il^t^^Slis6jk^b0f^.m^^f^ (he people^ was the 5etti»^:<ajpi fiFS^I^ 
hour lahgars for thousands of Indians returning from Arab countries 
in view of the tense situation obtaining there. It is worth noting that 
very few among the beneficiaries of these lahgars were Sikhs and, as 
■^^fSv^riijiWiii Sikb are a v«fy small community in Bomb*f wHfeete 
t^t^ig/fffficK set up. Wirh this background in mind, if someone wete 
to interpret Wand Chhaknd as part-distribution of one's own 
possessions by Sikh individuals and lahgar as part-distribution of the 
eprporate meani of the wKqle Gdrnmunity ip. the Uitearest of 
h^ct|»di|^ lie ^ H jpi^^lty 
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Such continued altruistic self-dispossession, as the traditions of 
Wdfid Chhakna and langar signify, both at the private and the 
corporate levels, is to say the least, not a very common occurrence 

we shall have to explore the rellgio-cultural system that determines 
the psychological make-up of this community. It may not be known 
to many people that every morning when a Sikh visits his Gurdwdrd, 
fee feeaKi Guru Nanak adiort &us in the Wr of ^% 

/is ka ditto. khau)a$& '^^0^^^ 

Thanks are due to Him, 
who provides all that we eat. 

Guru Ram Das, the Fourth Master, reiterates the same idea in 
eIus Wf of Svm^. ^s^titt says : 
Tern ditta KhatmitS. . . 
All that we eat is your gift, O God ! 

Therefore, if Sikhs part with some of their culinary possessions 
gladly, it is because the Guru desires it to happen that way. If they 
turn their laces tOTS«n8|?SC5od, it is their r?^t 1»-^te SESl 'SF^they work 
hardtQ earn their living, again, it is their right to do so; if they prefer 
honesty to dishonesty in work, they have the right to do so, but they 
are advised by their scriptures not to apply the absolute right of 
pmprietorship to the food that they may have procured for tHeit own . 
consumption. Food is Gods property; it is a gift from Him to 
mankind and is, therefore, as much mine as thine. The message 
comes clear and loud from the Gurus that their Sikhs must share 
ifii^&sdl -st^ioi&awlfeliiS it thtfartii^vi^; tft'feet, k \s 

not only food but their wealth as well which they are required to 
share. A devout Sikh has to part with 10?i^pJf the net shac? of his 
income voluntarily for social welfare. 

Along -w^' IhSttttfitfetiSi 'Mfehs come across v6M tfetf 
verse in their scripture which emphasizes the spiritually edifying role 
of providing the benefit of all psycho-somatic faculties to fellow 
human beings. Sewd, as this action is called, is a major tenet of 
Stkhism flod itnplies dedicated £Uid voluntary social service. 'In 
§ty|j|Qi% 5^ 1^ ti&g|& die «0t$^|dI!e£ of die f teat 
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Encyclopaedia of Sikh Religion and Literature in Pua^M» '*Sewd has 
much greater significance than in other reUgions. The Guru has cur 
DUt his Sikhs as Servants of the Whole Wodd." {Gurmat Martat^ 
Hxt 1, p. lS6)/What S(M|[«ii^g»|^1^^il^ 

to the believers ? 

Guru Nanak {\n Sri Rdgali?)) ■ "Service done ill thiS world S^hall saja 
an honourable place in the next." 

but gains wiE be J«^^#i'llt'#^ ]|^|3S0i$'^^i^ 

others." 

Guru Amur Das (in Ramkali Astpadi lA) : "So long as you breathe, 
*^iag others; you is^U be admitted straff ism^ to 

God's presence." 

Bhai Gurdas : "Damned be chgjiwds a^ldisej; li»t (k a^^s^gp' 
in voluntary service. 

""^j^tever you may do (apair'|^d^ii@f^i^^iil$'i^ii^^ 
Truiil^s agtivi^." 

Whenever the charitable disposition of a Sikh takes the tangible 
shape of Watid Chhakna or Lihgar, the inspiring impulse is derived 
from the concept of Sewa or dedicated service of humanity. 

Ever since the appearance of Guru Nanak on the world scene, 
society has; been subjected to scores of socio-poUtical and economic 
gJSpcrimenrs as a result of which millions of human beings had to 
be :C|bplaced and decimated and dozens of established systems had 
'^Ifie dtmolished in the name of ushering in better, thoroughly just, 
lease e9ipi0i^CE$e -ktsi^mm^e^iis^^fiii^ 

every uplie^nrd, promises would become more profuse and attractive 
than before, but heaven itself seemed to alight on our earth when 
Lenin ascended the Czar's throne in Russia. It is most unfortunate 

ptopoftiofls and aimed invariably at smooilier management tjf 
liuman affairs, should have succeeded to come up to their own 
loudly-trumpeted claims. We all know that nature does not tolerate 
■WKxuum fiw lojjig, bat unfortunately, it is equally intolecant of diffos 
an)dl d^ieb^i ia 'vik^v^ mu^- ^ vsxc eegiemli msmasii wti 
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l^'St'O'tf has been a sorry witness for a long time. The world's heart 
Ifrfll aefees for an atmosphere in which Man will be able to live in 
jpeace with himself, with others of his species and with nature. 3ut 
tfi ^-IM Is-^i^i&e^s 

r$0othsayers who predict further collapse of moral vajg^i, 
greater erosion of basic human rights, plent)' of violence, exploitation, 
hunger, and decomposition of human bodies in vales of blood. This 
world of oins is so sweet wii^^i^i^m^^^^im^^&mia^^ that 
all Its inhabitants should shudder at the prospect of persons, known 
for their bloated passions of lust, anger, avarice, ego, etc., raking 
control of the reins of governments and thereby ensuring a 
■eseEuicr^^&^ji to die whole cosmic drama (Jagat tamasshSl). 

I hope no one wants such horrendous finale of our temporal 
abode to disturb his sleep. If this is the situation in which man finds 
himself today, then the best of our minds have to get together to 
diagnose where the disease lies. May be, they come to the conclusion 
that all behavioural aberrations, whatever be their nature, can be 
traced ultimately to mans base sentiments, -SeilldlSeiJH aS6 fflsbted 
giatetically to psyche, mind, and spirit. 

The psiychic, psychiatric, mental, or spiritual disasters can 
fesp^ttl^ f^l^iiiSf^^fS^yisttric, mental, andi'jpiilQIiitI tc^tment only 
and to no somatic treatment of the body. Guru Nanak's analysis of 
the then-prevailing situation confirms this analysis. In one of his 
most percepdve oiiserraaons he says. 

One may not try to justify why the bulk of the Guru's work 
is dedicated to advising ways and means of inculcating, recouping, 
and maintaining spiritual health among individuals, of which all 
iSiS<!^'«E^'fi^^«^'ifieee^ things which, aca>Ed!ng to htei;fa^ 
must do to get rid of psychic and spiritual diseases and there are other 
things from which he must distance himself if he wishes to maintain 
the health of his mind and spirit. But Guru Nanak's medication did 
aot end vAth tl« f|@l^^^ition of m Individuai's mental health;. 
io#^ld8si&- Jki^e # IH® iwiilL 'mM»M»^ aife hum 
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laembers of one or rhe other society. Is it not everybody's observation 
diat the behaviour of an individual is governed, at least to some 
extent, by his eco-social conditions ? 

Guru Nanak's treatment covered maintenance of social health 
also. The formula that I have quoted earlier — Nam Japnd, KirtKarrii, 
Wanel Chhakt^d — is one such prescription, based on the advice of 
Gmu Nanak, which taktes care of die heal^«f#fe l9liwidual {NSm 
'^1^0) along with that of the society [JGrtKamliXiA Wan^ Chhaknd). 

Before closing, I would like to pose a question. Is it really 
beyond the combined wisdom of all homo-sa|)iens to devise a fool- 

able-bodied persons right to work with honest)' and ensuring 
simultaneously for all human beings the right to have bellies full with 
nutritious food, so that the Guru's intention imderlying the 
tnlunerion on sharo:^ ijf ^Jm^SS^t 
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"When my dear friend Dr. Man Singh Niraiikaif ap]>roached 

me to participate in the Baba Dayal Seminar with my contribution 
on Baba Dayal Ji, I told him apologetically that I knew nothing about 
the great person he had named and, therefore, expressed my inability 
tq be of any help to him. Doctor Niranjsari sent me a couple of 
ha^, mduding tms i^tti^ Maka la Bti^l«& M l "waox 
through it, I was impressed with the socio-cultural impact made by 
Baba Ji on a section of the PothohatI Sikhs duting the early years 
of 19th century. In fact, I felt a litde embarrassed that I had all along 



activist who was ready to suffer social boycott but would not allow 
Gurmat, the Guru's philosophy, to be misinterpreted either by word 
of mouth or by pracdce. I therefore, thank Dr. Man Singh for 
«9nching my min^-«$di'iii&ncn!M^1an^ 
i(eSSf V& my reach till then. 

Baba Dayal (1783-1855), the founder of Nirankari Movement, 
was born in 1783 in Peshawar, the capital of North- Western Frontier 
Province of ptesent Pakistan. Chronologically speaking, the Udasis, 
'(lerM)^m^ iMt^ aod die ^esM ^&^!M& pieced the MtasJ^ 
Movement among the Sikhs, The Udasis had established their own 
centres in and out of Punjab, even out of India and were busy in 
producing literature that euologised Guru Nanak and his son Baba 
^hree; Glusmit ^19^1^ ^teeitt always 

remained on the outskirts of the main Sikh society. The Nirmalas, 

g|^,Uke>clu;Udlii^ 

* itsal lit &^i4n» ffi i$ Wit mi 
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where they produced literature. The Nirmalas, unlike the majority 
of Udasis, kept long hair and were closer to the main Sikh stream 
but like the Udasis, they were also busy in approximating Gurbaiji 

understanding the original activistlc philosophical, social, and 
cultural base of the Sikh movement. They also, like the Udasis, 
helped the resuscitation of the ritualistic system rejected by Guru 
Nanak Devt; The Sewa Ridthis ^ere good people and nsed to provide 
mceoMiC to tfie deprived s&eimm of society and the physically- 
challenged persons, and even to animals, but they also remained 
silent spectators to the rise of rituals and ceremonies, superstitions 
»nd idol-worship Vffifldi tKe Hmdu priesdy claK had re-introduced 
in the Sikh society. The main Sikh stream at that time was not 
worried about the deformities that had entered Sikh life-style but was 
more attuned to the glorious victories of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. If 
the yfkoXt of this socio-religious badcground is kept in view, then 

the rapidly deteriorating Sikh society on the basis of the original 
teachings of the Guru as contained in Sri Qutii Grajitk Sahib, Stands 
out as an unparalleled endeavour. 




in Rawalpindi, the epicentre thus of Pothohar. It was the time when 
Ahmad Shah Abdali had been finally ousted from the Punjab, 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh had established himself firmly at Lahore and 
'feS feqgim td conquer ifee^dEt printapafiid&^a©aifflt fafelfe. Bafia 
Dayal was neither interested in the exploits of the conqueror nor in 
the plight of the vanquished. His whole attention was directed solely 
towards the socio-religious confusion that prevailed around him. 
Whatever he had heard front his mother or had learnt &ora the 
sil^e«r of die Giird\vara of Bhai >S6i^ 'dsteipletely at 
variance with what the ordinary Sikhs were doing in practice. He 
felt greatly upset when he saw this dichotomy prevailing around him. 
A point came when he could not tolerate this self-deceiving 
^eh^vioiir of le^b^ any fiirtbet; HeAvas so mudi in tane 
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compromise with sham. The Gurus had clearly rejeco 




but here he saw it flourshing among those whose veneer of allegiance 
to the Guru had become extremely thin. He believed that God had 
Ji^^ ilNia ^ti^ #6t«fere the wocship of idolk. luaiaas^ 
rejected all superstitions, rituals and prohit-led ceremonies relating 
to births, deaths and marriages, etc., as being un-Sikh. He felt that 
the Sikhs were insulting their own Guru by violating his clear 



TI 

Baba Dayal used to go regularly to the religious place called 
Pishauridh dl Dharamsdld. Inside the walled structure, they used to 
-worship idols of Hindu gods and goddesses along with Sri Gum 
Sahib. There was a plethssi» of rites and ceismonies which 
were conducted under the guidance of Brahmin priests. It was 1815 
when he began to denoimce these practices openly. What followed 
his action and the way he stood firm against all odds, singles him 
out as a persott ^i^^^^ee^Qtdinaty grit and detennination. He ym 
debarred from entering the dharamala. Undaunted, he got a new 
Gurdwdrd built where unadulterated gurmat reigned supreme. He 
was excommunicated from his community. He accepted this 
punlshtoeut without any remorse and never agreed to l>aitii^€f!i^ 
from his stand. So much so, even the doors of the cremation ground 
were shut on his co-believers. He instructed his followers to let the 
dead bodies be carried away by the flowing waters of the nearby river. 

had clearly showcased the life-styles of its believers. He 
unflinching faith in the spiritual efficacy and validity of the Sikh 
scripture. His interpretations of the sacred text were always based on 
mtcrnal evidence. He did not try, like the Udasis a^#l^l^Kinalas, 
to approximate ^r»Z(i^ with the Vedas, Upnishads, and other Indian 
classics to establish the authenticity of the Guru's message. For him, 
the sacred text of his Guru was self-supporting and needed no other 
ly-utches to stand upon. He never thought of establishiiig h& 
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ptifitanic faith. He Bfra in his faith that the society arou 
iras going astray and he was giving it the right direction. 

If I place Baba Dayal Ji's struggle in the historical perspective 
of the Sikh communitji; then ijipeArS l;^ Htse person to 
have established the independent |iSittMte.sS^dte .SklT system of belief 
and conduct. The majority of Sikh people had emanated from the 
Hindu stock and if their ancester^ beliefs, customs, and lites wete 
aUirfced to condnue among the Sikh converts and the worship o(:\ht 
idols of the traditional gods and goddesses were to continue serving 
their spiritual needs, then the Sikhs could never be differentiated 
from the Hindus. I am not sure whether the Nirankaris have cared 



dear that those who trace the consciousness of Sikh identity to the 
divisive policy of the British or to the immediate martial requirements 
o£^e British riders, or credit the Singh Sabha Movement with this 

at Baba Dayal's contribution towards this aspect a bit closely as iS^r 
Baba's activities had begun before die British ilag began flying «>«er 
the Punjab territory. 

ip 

"Ilie movement of self-purlficadon started by Baba DayalJI did 
not spread much beyond the frontiers of Pothohar, while some other 
reformatoiy movements which had borrowed some inspiration from 
^'libi^Stti Movement, such as the Nimdhati Movement and the 

position. I am not in a position to document reasons for this 
stalemate but one reason seems to be the delimitation of Baba ji's 
focus to the Khatri community of Pothohar. Another reason may be 
die excessive involvement of the JSiw Movement with the paSkHb^ 
had only one direction to look to and it opened towards their roots, 
with the result that no time was left for chalking out a common 
programme for the future development of the whole Sikh community. 
The panA unfortonat^ remained out of their focus. 

Sup|}0^% ism to wss^ the ioi^vislblf^ liu^ $f ^ 
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Formless Being, bow before none but Srt Guru Grahth Sahib and 
conduce all their birth, death, and marriage ceremonies as directed 
by Baba Dayal Ji and his successors, what then would the Sikh 
community loiofc i{t!**aad'4o ifeflte 4^ 
testify to the fact that such cor 
sprinkling of God's remembrance is not enough to create corporate 
movements for upward mobility. Namdhari's began with similar 
dean life-style but they had to uudeigo exctemes of mental and 
physical sufferings bec^tise they lliisei'te colour their puritanism with 
political ambitions, much before the rise of Mahatma Gandhi on the 
Indian scene. If the Singh Sabha movement had not transformed 
itself into the Gurdwara reform and Akali movements, it should not 
be difficult for any serious sttident of history to predict the future 
that would have been its destiny. The Nirankaiis escaped the mental 
and physical tribulations that the other movements faced for daring 
to look beyond their present. At present, the Nirankari community 
i^iS9#ii-^t^^«fiitir^«^ ^Mlid to Sn Guru GrM^^ 
and claims that even now the life-style of their members is more akin 
CO the original teachings of the great Gurus than that of other 
&IloW)Srs of Gurus. This is all well and good, but I would ask the 
elders of this small community one question : is the NlSsa^Mfl 
commtmity satisfied with the ^fedb^bbdl, smsA, and cultural 
condition of the followers of 5r7 Gurti Grahth Sahib living all around 
them ? I have a feeling that had Baba Dayal Ji been alive today, he 
would not have been satisfied with Ac prevailing situation. If 

satisfied with the life-style of the contemporary Sikh society. If that 
be the position, then I would like to know what programme the 
community has devised for the future betterment of their own 
members and for the whole Sikh Pmlh in the 2M miditf ^l^^ 
1^ already oV@$j|iJ^ us? Are they afraid of their miniscule 
numerical status as against the massive nature of the problem ? If 
so, I feel like drawing the attention of their leaders to the fact that 
at$ shortage of numbers never datmted Baba Dayal Ji from taking 

, He dc^ti#d^n i&^^isttppi^ and 
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as good as an army consisting of Sawa Lakh 
^C^bt^^, He was never afraid of the odds howsoever big against him. 

I hope my Nirarikari friends will excuse me if I remind them 
that action means Life, while certain Deaih lurks behind all 
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We know quite a bit about the private life of Maharaja Ranjit 
Sftgh, his conquests, his civil and military administration, the then 
prevalent agrarian system and his foreign policy. 

As it always happens, the findings of our scholars on llicsc and 
other similar subjects may throw fresh light but may not necessarily 
have any contemporaneous value. However, there is no dearth of 
subjects, fi^e^fdt ^ may yield results, quiffe fl^^^tnt to the 

troubled times that we live in. In this short article, I propose to re&jf 
briefly to a less explored area in Qtclfir Kj iUoStrate hi^.iBlBai^.lB^ 
be made purposeful. 

The Maharaja and his fore&thers with whom the Mughal, 
Afghan and Pathan forces had to measure arms in the Panjab were 
Sikhs. In the popular Sikh mind, the Mussalman rule was associated 
with extremes of tyranny and ruthless oppression. On the other 

upstarts, absolutely unfit for the high seats of political authg^li^jf^ 
which they were wanting to be catapulted. These conflicting 
inlpiressions had sunk deep in the minds of both the communities 

eighteenth century and were still alive among many persons even 
after the Maharaja had taken firm control of the government. This 
is confirmed by mutually incriminating references found in 
contemporary literatuie. For example, in his Ustat Guru Khalsa Shah 
Ki, composed in A.D. 1830, Hakam Singh 'Darvesh' quotes the 
Maharaja as having uttered the following words while mourning the 

* Keyaate iddtsss d«liveted at a Setnmar -arranged the Punjab Gavetnment at Gum 
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Putting the words 'Kafar Turk' in the mouth of the Maharaja, 
for the defenders oFMuItan fort is syffifii^ olNfefe frtfeftS^ aawismpt 
lurking in the mind of the writer against Mussalman community. 
Similarly, Ganesh Das, the author of Fatehndma Guru Khalsa Ji Ka, 
who interprets the same battle as the "Battle between Hindu and 
Mussalman faiths" and repeatedly rails the Maharaja, as the 'King of 
Hindus' makes the readers keUevediattiieMidtar<^a warj;^lt@^^^S^ 
"to .destroy the Turks" : 

fsonr igif 3% t wgar ^ un& 
Bfw i|>nH 7r?r rnnr w jjpf tl" ii 

In the other camp, Syed Ahmad Brelvi's repeated calls to 
Mussalmans to join him in /e^^is/ against the 'infidels', namely, Sikhs, 
Were full of Hit laiMSttjne, veflom and voigi^eJSi «ftd 
hatred. The Maharaja vf^s ^Uy consdous of all this and succeeded 
not only in controlling, to a great extent, the virus of mutual hatred 
and distrust that plagued various sections of society but also in 
winning over the confidence, respect and affection of all the 
communities, including the mmiitf'^iki^&smscA Mussalmans 
inhabiting his empire. I am of the firm opinion that it is the job 
of our historians to pinpoint for us the antidotes that the Maharaja 
ttscd 50 efifectivdy to contain iiUBr-Gonimunity hatred, whose 

vety-distant forefathers. In this connection, the most significant fact 
that needs to be kept in mind is that his antidotes did not require 
tooth for a tooth and eye for an eye. The Maharaja occupied Lahore 
& 1^ 1199. With!ii#^&itty yeaes-sisi^'ieft^ 

liad been so coalesced that his death evoked highly emotive and 
mournful responses from the people of all communities. The Punjabi 
poet Shah Muhammad's passionate tribute to the late "Sarkar " 
;fpn^des only oi^ ^edmen of a series of such hea£t-felt isamGos, 
Whatiwml4W^beeft:^^eli^ had 
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fortune thrust greatness upon him, in place of Ranjit Singh ? Perhaps, 
he would have allowed full play to his ire and spleen and taught a 
lesson of their lives to his Mussalman subjects, whose ruling «5- 
EeligiontStS of the preceding century had perpetrated hair-raising 
tyrannies on the recalcitrant Siklis. Such a ruler might have also 
recalled to his high-strung mind all the instances of collaboration by 
t&^dk! w^lii enemies of SDchs and God knows what lie 'WobM- 
have done to wreak vengeance. I am sure, at the death of such a ruler, 
the majority of his subjects would have heaved sighs of relief and 
not many tears would have been shed. The case of Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh was just the opposite. Right from the age of 10, IS&eB 
to take duEig^^idPhis father's terrifies, J»rl»^^ Id haivne a die^ bole 
at the dynamics of a plural society from the point of view of its 
governance. He deduced from the book of his life certain postulates, 
^itite earl^ in his career, and as soon as he was in a position to put 

to them religiously till the last day of his life. What is remarkable 
in his conduct is the fact that he did so even at the risk of a head- 
on collision with his fundamentalist co-religionists. NX'hat were these 
postttktes ilife; ? ,Irti the absence 0p 4 rthB^fed teision, thejf^at 'i&B- 
a fit subject fbt i guessing game. My own study of the patterns oF 
behaviour that emerge from the ivlaharaja's life, work, and behests, 
have yielded the following suppositions that seem to have determined 
die iat^nal and extisroal ppliiai^ df ,§taxe : 

g) So long as litoj^, qiif North-Westcm India, 
remains territorially fragmented, it will continue to serve 
as a convenient target for the depredatory Instinct of our 
traditionally aggressive neighbours. The present 
fragmentation has, thereft^e, to go. It must be substituted^ 
by oite vast empire stretching from DfiJbi to Kabul. Such 
an empire will put an automatic check on the impoverished 
but compulsive invaders coming from across the Hindu 

(liO Howsoever big the proposed empire, no social, economic 
ten ^licu^l stabiU^^ much less i^tj^sessj vdU be possible 
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unless the enlargement of territoiy is accompanied by the 
prevalence of law and order. Short-range and long-range 
measures 'mil ro be devised Reflect peof>te '''6ssm. 
their favourite pastime of law-breakiftg. The contrast with 
the lawlessness of the preceding regime will automatically 
go in favour of the new regime. People will veer aroiUid 
fJieli* 'frbfr ruler and hail him as their sa:^aour. 
Ii@Jgp; Law and order will prevail provided all citizens carry with 
them the feeling that justice will be available ro them 
without discrimination of any kind and no high-handedness 
by big landlords, and civil or military bureaucracy, will go 
. iiim^lSil^'bftik^ li^pust authority. Quidc^ adinitiissmid 
justice is the cheapest and the most effective social 
tranquilizer, but few persons like the penal part of justice. 
Therefore, the mistake of equating justice with punishment 

been found to bring surer and higher dividends than peajjl 
action. There is no reason, then, why these two effective 
instruments of justice should not be given wider ofBcial 
recogmrit>fi< 

Vengeance breeds vengeance and gives birth to an epidemic 
of hatred, tension, and violence. The quest for absolute 
power over the region is going to end in deposing of a 
jw^ber of potentates and hlood will have to be shed tq. 
•)afe£@oiS^ ii^r i^istantx. Willi iki Wp^i hold over ike 
levers of power be strengthened if vengeance is unleashed 
and humiliation heaped on the vanquished and the 
deprived ? Most probably, not. On the other hand the co- 
Wii&^^im.,^^ cm&ims» of the depoised potentates and 
ibeir peopjfe*^ hs^"^ |© t^wbilii^eNsi j|i«ti 

properly. 

(v) No State can do without sporting two faces : a benevolent 
fece, generally reser^sBSi %t the State's own people and a 
malevolent one for external aggressors, Wth this simple 
fb£io.ulg.a^ tbi guiding 4taf of tlw goyeojunent* dielpyalgi 
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goodwill and co-operation of tlic State subjects, who are 
in themselves strong deterrants for foreign aggressors, may 
% pf esumedi' 

f*i) In order to avoid unnecessary tetisitans, aU subjects of the 
State, irrespective of their castes, creeds or professions, will 
be treated at ^ar with co-religionists of the royalty. Would 
icteifttroductiGn of Akbar's policy of having a 
rBulti-religiotis harem ? Most probably, yes. At any rate, 
one thing is certain that the machiner)' of the State and 
aU its fimctionaries shall have to be strictly impartial, 
l^rk didl have to be ptovi^S m the peopji;'! 
providmg them with a common purpose; i| 
inspire them to march in step with the govern mec^ '^Bi 
programme of conquests should open an immedSttfe 
oF-^eieasdd work and freedom from foreign yoke. It 
should provide the people with a common incentive. 
Ancient wisdom of our country has been proclaiming from 
house-tops that in the matters of State, it is always the apex 
that determines the base : '*yatha raja tatha praja." It has, 
been appropriately remadced that if the king plucks onfi 
unauthorized apple from somebody's garden, his troops 
will certainly uproot all the fruit trees of that garden. It 

government, the ssajiaf iijOOt fiife 

personal conduct too. 

The temptation to plant apples of discord among the 



(viii) 




always embarking upon this j|e^^iliiiQ3ints to a confessional 
declaration that the writ of administration has ceased to 
operate on the administered people. God wilhng, this 
eontingettcy is not goii^ to 7c&st:^^'!SBi^,^0iif'^iS^. The 

not "divide and rule", 
(x) Just as orders are issued to be obeyed, promises by the 
• •; l^fvianment have also to be made with full mtentioa 
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immediate escape route, but in the lopg.cijii^,, tb^^ ja;4$;BB 
fatal to the governments credibility: 

I hope the scholars will agree diat the policies and actions of 
tlie Mahsfaja. that contributed mbstaatiallf cowainls the formation 
md tOasiMAitjioa of his empire fOAy be traced to these and other 
such assumptions on his part. That these assumptions, when 
translated into practice, worked eflFectively is now a fact of history 
i^d this fact prompts me to hdieve that some of these postulates 
ttave not lost their relevance evren today. Ppr esEample, if a person with 
no formal education and with not av^tyfioyal physical exterior, could 
achieve near-success in uniting the Punjabi people, who were, only 
shortly before him, divided into mutually-opposing camps of 
Mussahnans on the one side and Hindus and Sikhs on the other, 
there is no reason why those, who have had the benefit of the best 
educational and administrative training in India or abroad, should 
fail to bring about unity among Hindus and Siklis of the Punjab, 

'^Bfi^^meimM.i^mmtiBMes in Indi«t)''^^i^«i'ldiig'!^ti^ 

of common sufferings and struggles. There should be no room for 
doubt in anybody's mind, and I, for one, have absolutely none that, 
if the disease of communalism is rampant in modern India's social 
hsm, eettsatiiy msny amon^ t^l^ ^6 esi^lfir siif'fiolh^ iipdi^ 
IttSitemmediate menl^:^^tfi8^tion. If violence is being increasingly 
resorted to by the younger generation for achieving redressal of their 
grievances or because they do not have any uscfU and remunerative 
ft h. iteft ^ iie highest atattibjftles e(f^<t ■cOtiAfiy 'tOf 
li@i|^^dd)l^X^S^^it^t^'ti^r socio-economic and political priorities. 
If peace is eluding the custodians of law and order in the Punjab, 
they should immediately join their wise and hoary heads to find out 
if the policy of Mvitde et imferA or cesort to third degree methods 
«^ fibjfsicii atid m^tal |#t^ late,, k iuciy measueej les^potisiye 
ft)r it. 

The Maharaja, according to historians, never awarded capital 
punishment to anybody to instill terror in the minds of insurgents or 
@yen dangerous criminals. The moot pQiiit that arises in wif mind iand 
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for a ruler of rhe nineteenth century to run his State without tmog 
undue violence on his people, can a democratic country, such as India< 
be not run today on the same lines ? TVue, my experience of 
administration is confined to a few educational institutions only, but 
it was sufficient to make me realize that even the most intractable age- 
group among the youth responds favourably to sympathy, 
understanding, love, and fair play. Mr Waheeduddtn, the author oF 
The Real Ranjit Singh, has given photostat copies of the Maharaja's 
orders authorizing Faqir Nuruddin and Sardar Amar Singh, the then 
custodians of law and order in Lahore, that any inappropriate order 
ts^ld by him UiuSt be brought to his noticje^iP tiiseessary amendttaent. 
"This was," according to Dr. Ganda Singh, "perhaps the only order 
of its kind in the history of the world, issued by a king authorizing 
subordinate officers of the State to withhold an order issued by the 
Mhf 1i!tm«eflt** l^vsfi iieursory glancfr ttes^ii^ iite' tmlfeis t^'tke 
Maharaja shows how honestly serious he was to see his postulates on 
the art of successful governance translated into action, otherwise, how 
could one explain the contents of such orders as the following, 
adclfisssed to a couple ofthe highest tniUrary authorities of his empire : 

S. Tej Singh : 

...The Kampu-i-Mualla and the regiments should encamp 
on the ground of Mian Mir Sahib and a report sent 
accordingly. En-rmte, the protection of cropt, u/mdm^ 
^tapment of the wells and the belongings of the poor is your 
responsibility. None should suffer hardship'- of any kind.^ 
(ii) Order dated Lahore, 31 December, 1833, addressed to 
Singji t 

The women named Wanti and Bhagi have been detained 
by commandant Sheo Prasad. You should look into the 
matter and get them released if they are innocent.'* 

1. The Sikh Review, February 1988, Kolkata. p. 2,% 
2 Italics h) (his paper have been dnae by tlse^ilMAr.. 

3. Grewal, J.S. & Banga, Indu (ed.), Civil and i^j^m$^l^^^e^i^J^0^^ifS^t/. 

1987, AmriMar, G.N.D, Univcfsity, p, 10. 
A. IM, ft. 108; 
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(iii) Order dated Lahore, 1 1 j^u^^ 183-4 a4jiK^;^ tp Tej 
Singh : 

It'Ms come to His Majesty's notice that one member 

a marriage parry has been murdered. Apparently, this has 
happened because of the proximity of the camp. A strict 
injunction therefore should be sent to all commandants, 
C^tains, and Colonels that in fitture they shall te held 
resp072sible for murder or any other misconduct on the part 
of their men and that the officers also shall become liable to 
punishment. Tn this case too, you should make a thorough 
investigation and report.' 

(iv) Order dated Lahore 15 Feb*»^y, 1834! jKUkessfsdtt? S.T<3 
Singh : 

Arrange to send to Mis Majesty the undermentioned 

soldiers, who as reported by Diwan Singh, the agent of 
Raja Sangat Singh, have wrongly belaboured a Khatri and 
two Zamindars so that the uuth of the matter could be 
ascertained...' 

(v) Order dated Lahore, 18 M&f lWi^^^li&cm^mMmmt 

Kharak Singh and Others : 

Misr Bindraban is sent to you as the akhbar-nawis of the 
C^p. See ^k kc sends Afe of every ^fe It !^ 
^aerally believed that whosoever received an akhbar-nawis 
ftictta His Majesty or from the English is afraid of him lest 
Ik irfiould report adversely, Whenever an akhbar-nawis 

inclinations. Only he who gives cause for adverse reporting 
should be afraid as far instance he who indulges in drinking 
day and night, who keeps dancing girls, who is indolent and 
hx, meliet^ accepts bribes or perpetrates oppmsien. He vho 
by the Grace of Akal Purakh is free from such blemishes 
has to fear none. You should ensyrg {^9^ tl^^i^ews is s,ent 
to His Majesty every day...'' 

5. Ibid., p. 109. 
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U) Order dm^W^im. M JlMfe 11^: 

Singh : 

Collect Rs. 5000/- from Sardar Gurmukh Singh Lamma 
atud send him under escort to His Majesty alongwlth 
Faad Dad Khan of Domelian. You should send a report on 

the persons responsible for setting the town on fire. Bring 
with you a separate report on every person luho evaded action 
and indidgsd in phm^mng the property erf the residents of 
Domelian. Take care that none of your functionaries is bribed. 
to give wrong information. Send a list of horsemen under 
each of the Sardars who joined S. Gurmukh Singh 
Lfuiuna. . ,* 

Order dat^ l^h^ |^|}Jit#re$sed W'^'^- 

Singh : 

The dispute over jagirs between Sardar Gurmukh Singh 

Raja Fadl^llbla 
l^dar Gujjar Singh and Bhayya Ram Singh. You should 
inake a thorough enquiry to ascertain who was the aggressor, 
you are adjured in the name of Sri Granth Sahib Ji and 
the salt of His Majesty tJkt>£>« should not be paft^0'^- 
side. Send a full report about both the sides.'' 
(viii) Order dated Anuitsajv 29 September 1834, addwaset to 
SL Tej Singh i 

.^tt jS%&ltlb^^p(sitt or not you have perstladei'^ 

gmil^ of the derah of command? nt Sewa Singh to pay 25 
rupees to the cobbler and obtain from the latter the deed 
of conciliation. If you have, the gunner can be released and 
EiS^mployed. Qtherwise, he is to be dismissed.'" 
i^) Order datsdilmrlcs^ 4 Ck^^bscl^Hi Mdr«>$ed DO $. Tkl 
Singh: 

Eight robbers and thieves whose names are gi^ai l)S(^a#'&iEe 
being sent to you. Send them back to His Majesty together 
Hi^^ jbe reliable surges h»C '' 



Ibid., p. 
Ibid., p. 
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to join the infantiy\^i 
rupees as fine../' 
(x) Order dated Sohian, 13 October 183^ ^e^ittessed to S. Tej 
Singh : 

TSjUiorrow you should march towards Dera Sahib with all 
your battalions — the artillery of Colonel Shaikh Ilahi 
Bakhsh and the Akal Regiment to encamp betweeii Dera 
Sahib and Khoteml. A 4 ^liSmm ^ S ^m, 0^ 
Sahib. You should post one commandant and a company in 
the rear to ensure fratection of the feople (gainst any 
stragglers. 

of the army does any damage to the sugarcane fields and the 
wooden wheels of welb or oppresses people in any way}^ 

These orders picked at random from Civil and Military Ajf airs 
^M^amja Ranjit Singh are^ as they say in Panjabi, in the nature 

with me that there is still much scope to learn from the School of 

Maharaja's Experience. I admit that I have had no formal training 
in any reputed school in history, but I do not feel like being 

the ones who occupy University chairs, to help the people and the 
administration of the State by drawing lessons for them from our 
history. Like 'Applied Science', Applied History', it may not be 
^^ssi^ l^ Siltolars at the same pedestal as 'Piire History', but it is 
the crying needof the-hour and has to be taken up in all seriousness. 
More than any other group of historical workers, Ranjitologists 
should come forward to work primarily in such areas of research, 
i&i3^§!i^e0m-^^ ^&r political apex aae|.«§i^<^ 




U. Bid, p. 182, 
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a^^Qftble. It is, therefore, not quite easy to identify all the factors that 
were responsible for attracting large bodies of people to the Sikli fold. 
Competent scholars, however, refer us ro such factors as the personal 
]Bg!t^s^^>^BiMtk'Wa^iism, the unwavmng Eiirh of tht; eady SiHis, 
the pervading decadence of the earlier religious disciplines, the non- 
complicated theology and socio-political relevance of the Sikh faith, 
the heroic response of the Sikh masses to reUgio-political persecutions, 
dke tHbe^^^-caitfse ^im^ation of dwit&I^^Rii^l^'ABisci^t^' 
the emergence of Sikhs as the rulers of the whole of north-western 
hidia. It may be these and many more factors but two factors, which 
are known to have contributed tremendously towards the spread &jF 
sMs!t-W(aii"i^Si^'0mitaxi^m^ in diBhliiiGt^ 

of Sikh religion, namely, conversion by force, and the establishment 
of a Central Church like the one that develo|)ed under the Pope in 
Christianity. 

mhese two facto rs>;i|)!6ti^iii3^piillmt for the consequences that 
arose out of them, have generally gone unheeded in case of Sikhs. 
For instance, the antipathy of the Sikh psyche towards hierarchical 
church has worked effectively against the emergence of a separate- 
priestly class. Guru Gobind Singh himself is reported to have ordered 
the total liquidation of masahds^ the Cadre of Authorised Collectors- 
cum-Preachers, when it was brought to his notice that its members 
had acquired vested interests, characteristic of a privileged priestly 



* Published m Journal of Sikh Studies, Feb. 1976. Amritsar, Department of Guru NanaJc 
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class. But religions do need some sort of missionary activities, both 
for internal consolidation and external expansion. With their 
aversion to use the sword for proselytisation and intolerance of any 
"l^dSircWcally organise(i ^tttfdlt, ^fie only chance for the Sikhs to 
proliferate lay in the emergence of voluntary bodies for missionary 
work. And that is what wesee bappeaiogd^EOt^OMtthedbieckfisecl 
course of Sikh history. 

Missions did appear, but the growth of suth iQiissions, without 
any coalescing central authority did not prove to be an uiunixecf 
blessing. While these missions succeeded in carrying Guru Nanak's 
name to distant nooks and corners of India, and as far away as 
Petersburg in the early nineteenth century, the responsibility for 
gh^ing severe twists ti» A^^essentiais Sifehisstt also festssqaajefy: 0lt 
their shoulders. In fact, if one were to prepare a curvilinear map, 
depicting the rise and fall of some notable Sikh missionary 
organisations, one would be surprised at the similarities in their 
.taieers. In each case, enthasiastic individuals, tusksfkei^ iSf ^ 
emancipatory validity of Sikh faith, would sally out of their honjfiS 
with the intention of sharing their faith with others. Then, they or 
their successors estabhsh religious centres and knit themselves into 
«t Jpose oi^isation. With the passage of time, dbe ^jet*^*]^ 
«til<^(ie(cjuid thdr £^^^S^ begins tafi^fa^ttiiSitetia mh^hseas. 
practices as the celebration of the Sun's entry into a new sign of the 
Zodiac, the ultra-strict observance of rituals, the sale of talismans as 
life-saving gadgets, and acquisition of landed property. In the 

propertied missions widens, resulting in the disarray and extinction 
of the weaker missions and complete severance of all connecting links 
in the case of bigger ones. Such has been the history of Udasis, the 
aS-ittd the biggest mission, founded by Ba;ba Siri Chand, the 
: of the two sons of Guru Nanak. More often than not, the story 
J5^iats itself with slight v^ariations in the case of most of the other 
missions. The Minas, the Dhirmahas, the Ram Rayyas, the Suthra- 
iS^hihts, the Diwinas, the Mehma-Slmhis, and the Gulabdasis, ^ 
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since either disappeared completely on account of their inability to 
keep pace with the parent body or have openly parted company. The 
Nirmalas, die Sewa Paridiis, the Nirankaris (of Baba Dayal), and the 
^t|j!^telsr sdll deem tbemsdi^ li» be Sikhs, thoi^ thdr 
missionary acdviries are confined to recruiting followers for their 
own denominations. In any casSfe the tett4eas^«9 assCft their S^aj^je 
idfijitity is unmistakable. 

Tikis ^e^H&sBsSii isea^msf the Sikh missions calls fo£ & 
review of Sikh policy vis-a-vis their missionary work, especially when 
the factors that contributed to the expansion ol Sikh ism during its 
esurlier phases, either do not now exist at all or do so only scarcely. 

jlf$fi|f^^e3^dli^|tKenipt at reviewii^ a ^feM^^M'H^ttlvadably 
slip from the 'how' to the 'why' of it, the SUi^a|'? «ure to face the 
inconvenient question : Does Sikhism possess the requisite 
philosophical infrastructure to absorb the violent technological, 

received by it these days ? Uxidl)ubtcc';\. Sikh answers to such 
questions will vary in details but, by and lai:;e, they are likely to be 
in the affirmative and even though one may base ones observations 
&D. zmMiS&^milm'^m'iiimti^^ ^« periodic disidays^ 

of the community's spiritual and soci il vitality, as seen, for example, 
in their arduous struggle for liberation of their places of worship, and 
the continual emergence of high quality Guru-oriented, God- 
attuned setvattts ef die people, tradng the whole build-up of ; 
beauteous personalities directly to gurbani, the Gurus word, arev^d 
enough proofs in favour of the Sikl^ averment of dieir continued 
relevance. At socio-philosophical level, the Sikh dreams of producing 

irrespective of their positions in life, still rcnain . i dcsidmium. 
Presuming then that the promoters of Sikh ic '^;;: d.i nnr have to fight 
a lost case, what are the followers of Guru Nanak to do to save their 
missions fi-om goiaj| ^ei8^? 

It is a real big poser for the live Sikh community as a whole. 
Our purpose will be served if the community activates its think-bank 
and chalks out its present and future institutional programme, but 
It msf \se '><m^mitB&: m h$m fisam d^r .si-<£eclb]g p@in^. 
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Enough authorirative literature is nor available on any aspect 
of Sikh religion, philosophy, history, etc. The bitter fact is that 
neither the members of the main body of the Sikhs nor the splinters 
that emanated from it were able to produ<% even one mndbard t^c - 
book that a>uld form ike stti^f pitt &r lite tea^eaai-itisl^e 
lat^^ at their educational centres. Guru Nanak had shown in his 
brilliant Sidh Cost how his cardinal philosophical postulators could 
be identified and defined in minute detail when he was confronted 

«dhbto. Subsequently, 
Itttellectual scene to carry foiwaid and strer^then the Guru's 
example. All that the Sikli community could boast of is Bhai Gurdas 
but .who can deny that he was neither Shankaracharya nor Imam 
AlghazzatI in intdlectual prowess. Lrave alone the text books, no 
translation of Gut^ Gnthth Sahib itself has been attempted in most 
of the major languages of the world. Nearer home, it remains a sealed 
book for readers of almost all Indian langus^es. It has not yet been 
properly edited with defiiiirive coUadons, notss and annotations in 

fails to enlist the support of reason, withers prematurely. That is why 
every religion throws up its own philosophers who seek to justify it, 
resolve its apparent contradictions, and establish its contemporary 

of a rhesis, or a brilliant interpretation of a religious ritual symbol 
has the potential of moulding the thinking of people of generations. 
The Sikhs, in general (including their professional preachers), and 
die non-Sikh studeilts of Sikhism, in particular, feel greatly 
handicapped at the non-availabilt^ of interpretative literature of 
high quality. Once a religious missionary working for a big Sikh 
organisation, related to the writer, pointed out how intensely he felt 
the lack of guiding literature when, in the field, he had to 



Is Sildifefti!f',ft*dieval amalgam of Hinduism and Islam .J*^' 
it a protestant or militant limb of Hinduism ? Or, is it an 
independent reUgion in its own right ? Does Sikhism believe 
in communi^'¥S^I^>J^JQ^,lKi^)St«Bi,^ 
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intermcdiaiy ? Is Gurii Granth Sahib an end in itself or a 
pointer towards the end and is the observance of prescribed 
religious symbols a must for achieving that end ? What exacdy 
IS the purpose of life aad h0#%^t^ 6ei£M«ye(l ? WhieL \& 
Nam ? If it is believed that there has been evolution in Sikh 
ideology, from Guru Nanak to Guru Gobind Singh, will it be 
&ir to persiune that the same process lisi'tieSisM l&'idpe^iM^^^ 
post-Guru Gobind Singh period ? Have the Bhagats, Sheikh 
Farid, Satta and Balwand, Sundar and Bhatts, whose 
compositions are included in Guru Grahth Sahib, the same 




98S fiiit of scores of othm whk^ 
ittbsUi^it inquirers have been asking and shall continue to ask and 
wbich each Sikh, more so a missionary, is expected to give 
convincing replies thouj^ most of them fail to do that for lack of 
tardyiig»»c4becaQS»tto4d^ Under tht 

circuaiStances, long-range steps may have to bel£t|B^t^ 
scholaxs and writers grow into specialists. 

There is another point which deserves attention. Even a 
«iaperMal study of Guru GrM Sil^ miSm h tfaat 
membership of Sikh religion presupposes a certain minimum 
standard of spiritual and intellectual attaiiunent. According to the 
Guru, each individi^ being 'Effulgent Divinity incarnate', it is 
Scpeee^dFesadi Sikh to be a sdt&iilgc^ disGriinina£y^«es|>caisMe, 
and productive member of society. A random reference to the lives 
of Gurus shows how passionately they wanted to instil self- 
confidence in each one of their followers. When Satta and Balwand> 
the Guru^.ittttsi&iEtjas dedded, ^ ixem^ee^^pi&mit^'W&m 

A|jan at once advised his followers to try their own hands at the 
complicated musical instruments and, we are told, that they 
succeeded in strildng heavenly music I The touch of the child-Guru 
Hadmshan repotted to have coaven^ a grass-cutter into m 

eloquent poet ! Guru Gobind Singh scattered handfuls of reed-pens 
ail around Talwandi Sabo, his temporary rural headquarter, hopefully 
predicting that writers would soon arise to wield them. The inner 
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have acclimatized themselves in all climes shows that the message Ijos 
not been lost on them, While the Gurus staunchly believed in Sangat, 
the united strength of individuals, they took special care to impress 
upon A^r Mloiwers that, life-force in each human form being thtf 
same, every individual was capable of reaching the top. Thus, it 
should not be difficult to discover the connecting link between the 
abolition of the Cadre of Professional Missionaries and the 
investiture, by"<Si3*8i'©Etfjthd Singh, of the Sacred Book and Pahth, 
die Corporate B^if 4^ the Sikhs, with Gurushlp. The Sikh tradition 
interprets this act of Guru Gobind Singh as the compiotion of the 
probationary period of the Sikh community. Henceforth, it could 
be depended upon to stand independently on its own legs, under 
all Gonditious. Understandably, it should also mean that each Sikh 
is to serve as a carrier of his faith, without the help of a proxy. It 
is entirdy up to him to do it through word of mouth or through 
pen, but he will have to remember that example has been and will 
al'wafs be considered better tban precept. If this expectation of dte 
Guru about the exemplary conduct of his Sikhs is found much too 
exacting now and professional preachers have, perforce, to be 
depended upon for all types of missionary work, then the Sikhs may 
'}^9|^^\S^i(^iiC^}j^Aiith&ii% never msted 
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Accotdtng- te tile Sikh Scripture, Ktrtan {gurbanl or clie 
■aiithorised banls sung devorionally in prescribed rdgas, preferably to 
■riht^cjaccompaniment of instrumental music), cleanses the mind of all 
iiffettBliiil (pp 289; 979; 1174 of Sn Guru Gmnth SSht^, 

liberate man from the yoke of time and death (867), attracts divine 
pleasure (818), and leads him to emancipation (297; 747). It is 
conceived as an effective agency for stopping the cycle of rebirths 
i^^, 'Qifett ft ts- estedSted widi the power of liquidating disease 
sorrow and suffering (213; 1 085) and bringing about perfect peace 
of mind and bliss (178; 926; 962). Thus, it is not only an effective 
p.s)'cho-somatic tranquilizer (1000) but also a rectifier of para- 
paychic and metaphysical disor^is^!^; filrfte ifr fiatidS^F 
Guru Nanak and his spiritual successors, Kirtan became a means of 
strengthening the bonds that brought members of the rising Sikh 
Brotherhood closer to one another. Whether members of the Sahgat, 
the Sikh congregation "Were active participants in the Ktrtan or sat 
through the session as silent listeners always resulted in inculcating 
strong emotional rapport among them. In a country where caste 
considerations went to the extent of declaring hiunan beings as 
tif^tteit)^^}^ Mrtan served as a soml codescer also. Incidentally^ it 
pisovided aesthetic fare too. 

In view of the importance attached ro Kirtan, the reasons that 
ttiUst have prompted Guru Arjan, the compiler of the Gum Grahth, 
to chapterise the sacred work on the basis of ragas and not on the 
basis of 4ii&orship or chronology, should not be difficult to seek. 
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E^ifring Sotne Sikh Thtmts 



Hariraandir Sahib (Golden Temple, Amritsar), the post j^icred. of 
Sikh shrines, is as old as the shrine itself and is a good pointer to 
the place which devotional singing occupies in Sikh religion. There 
jsrlfeod^ir an occasion in a Sikh household, ranging from birtfa and 
marriage to deadly which is not solemnized with Kirtan. The bhal 
or priest of even a small rural gurdwdrd (Sikh Temple) is expected 
to be conversant with Kirtan so that he may sing at least Asa Di Var 
as part of the daily morning semce; 

Kirtan being so ubiquitotis In Sikh Society, normally, one 
would expect the emergence of a separate Sikh School in the long 
history of Indian music. It would also be natural to expect the 
availability of a large number of professionally competent Klrtamcb. 
ftir^iei^. i^e stsmd^ of musical knowledge among Slkhsi in geo^, 
c&oM be leasonably expected to be higher than among any other 
homogeneous religious group of Indian people. The present position, 
however, is Ukely to cause disillusionment. No standard text-book 
fi^^^6^mt^6iM^^m even casually to ft ^i^^i^^S^^si^i^i^Bi^is% 
much less to the prevalence of a regular Sikh school. Expert 
fully conversant with traditional Sikh modes of singing are rare, and 
so for the musical knowledge of Sikh masses, the less said the better. 
There was a lime when Ethel Rosenthafli fe%»aft©f Story <jf 
Indian Music and its Imtrujm^l^lS), could speak of the notable 
quality of singers and instrumentalists of the Golden Temple, 
Amritsar, and of the ^rdwara at Nander (then in the state of 

...the Golden Temple of Amritsar comes back to me like a 
dream. . . There the sacred chanting resounds continually. My 
&ther seated amidst the throng of worshippers, would 
sometimes add his voice to the tg^sa«^;pif3pi,,-. Ipf^e day tny 
father invited one of the chanting choirs to ^^^^^^itt^iSf&jgil^ 
him to sing us some of their sacred songs. . . 

It was Bhai Sunder Singh of Chawal Mandi, Amritsar, whose 
magnificent; peifomiance, inside the sanctum sanctotutn„ enduaUed 
tb^s ^b]^i^t->&t]%iieis^43ac 0f mt}^ i^^e^ ^M^- 'im % 
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foreigner, Tagore was a Bengali, and Sadhu Vaswani hailed from 
Sind, but the hypnosis of Sikh Kirtan over all of them was equally 
effective. On enquiry, a working ragi of Golden Temple, who 
pieferced to Kffii^ ttto^m, m <aM 'tlie '''iHSkl^ i 

At that time, the appointing authorities of the Golden Temple 
knew their job fully well; they could differentiate between the 
appropriate and the inappropriate employment of grace-notes, 
inflecdons, curves or shading of tones by the rdgis. MembSv 
of the listening public were also so well informed that naay 
a time the lapses of erring ragis were pointed out by the|[litWi^ 
in attendance or even by a random pilgrim. 

The respondent bewailed the general fall in the professional 
standards of even kami rf^. If it is bdievei ilt^^^i^iad^|£f^' 
dbout the spiritual efficacy of Kirtan still hold good, there is every 
reason why its present state should disturb the minds of those who 
are interested in the preservation and continuation of Sikh cultural 
values and institutions. 

Concern about the lack of trained and qualified personnel, 
non-availability of literature and non-existence of good professional 
institutions is understandable, but a more disturbing feature of the 
l^gi;^^oxi is i^e absence of consdousnesf about ^at we are laddng. 

seioii^^ the agenda of a 

separal^, ;i|^er-all programme to raise the cultural standard of the 
whole community. Meanwhile, the friends of Sikhs need to 
concentrate on the cstablishmeiu: of a Central Institute of Sikh Music 

for the disseminadon of authentic knowledge about music in general 
and Kirtan in particular, and produce trained practitioners. The 
writer is reminded of how when he was asked by Sardar Gurnam 
Ste^>'$ke late Chief Minister of Punjab, to piei^iEf^'JlBieFproJeets 
WCKtby of being taken in hand to commemorate the quincentenary 
of Guru Nanak, he placed the idea of an Institute of Sikh Music at 
the cop. As explained to the late Chief Minister, rehabihtation of 
KSrtan and promotion of te$eaich in |^|p|ttll^^|»9ie to be die twin 
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Exploring Some Sikh Themes 



through the Guru GmndimUstens to Sikh Ktrtan, may ask the Sikh 
musicologists such questions as the following and feel frustrated at 
the blank expression on the faces of his respondents, although there 
h bctsdly a question vyfatAa s6!&saa8>ai afeM i BS 
to answer sarisfactorily ; 

Why have none of the authors, included in the Gurii Granth, 
made use of the Mdlkauns rdgas even once ? Why do Hindol and 
tHpak ocaxc only in combinatkm wich Basaitt^nd Guttji, respectively, 
and independently ? Is Gau^4°^^^ GmtU Granth and Gauf<i£ die 
classical systems one and the same riiga ? Does the Granthian system 
of rdga follow any of the classical ra^^-systems, partially or wholly ? 
If not, was the «ga-systein of the Gwit Gmnth the result of a 

for such a departure ? Is the departure from prescribed text books 
based on sound principles? Who was responsible for the initial 
departure from classical norms ? As the r^g^-system of the Gurii 
me&i mi^i- Ir % p^^Ms ^»inieM«r^ p^m ^ 
departuie ? Why was Sri (Shrt), an evening rdga given precedence 
over all the other rdgas and why was Prabhdti, a morning rdga, 
tdegated to the last position, in the Crahtb compiled by Guru Arjan 
X)«!V ? Js there any special reason why GttMti rdga was so actensively 
^IfNIai^zed with other ti^t''^I^E0i'^m>$^wiu} stand For ? (In 
this connection, it may be inrerestiii^liB(9i-ifeiow that the late Dr. Balbir 
Singh, who learnt classical music simply in order to understand the 
exact import of ghar{\x) told die writer once, that his life-long 
feseaich to understand il»<#s£^imeilM«ii^miit9i^^ 
itiSfled off into failure). Does the Granthian musical system betray 
any traces of Karnataka influence ? Is the popular medieval 
movement for cultiural integration, that gave birth to a number of 
composite raga& including the Tndo-Iranian ones, reflected in tte 
Granth ? Did Mardana or Satta or Balwand, KtrtamSsnf^c Gurus, 
gurbdni in the qaunvdl'i sryle, sans its clappings, as some of their 
great grand-children of the 19lh-20th centuries, such as Bhai Sain 
Pitta and Bhai Chand, exhibited in their performances within jifp 
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Guru Nanak developed very friendly relations, anything to do with 
the style of our Klrtan i Were there any prescribed ritis according 
^rviUSi the shabads included undei different ragas in the Gum 
^mf^t vwase reqwited to be sung ? 

These are some of the questions of a layman. Other basic 
questions of an advanced technical nature are sure to crop up when 
^i^tlfafe t^to the study of Gtanthian musical istdieme in a plaimii 
way. It is our firm behef that the est^blisbment of a Higher Centre 
for Teaching and Research in Sikh Music, staffed with properly 
qualified and highly-paid specialists, will bring about the required 
effloiescence of the true Sikh Kirtan style of music, God alone know;? 

institute will be a near or a distant possibility, but pending its 
establishment, there is a strong case for knowledgeable individuals 
to take up the challenge, on their own, without waiting for any 
memal aid. The major reason is the'i^'tet ^^itftfnyii^ 
cadre of the practitione^'jBj^^^e old art, who may still be preserving 
the purity of tradition, may soon fade out of existence. There is so 
much scope of work in this field that the labour of every researcher 
issuig to be amply rewarded. For insWnce, so &r, nobody l^W^ 
«Q collect literary and technical &Mme&1ss^&:i^t^^%&imS^^t^ 
of the Guru Nanak-Guni Arjan period, which is, indeed, extremely 
fascinating from our point of view. We find such stalwarts of the 
iftpdd of music appearing on the stage as Sheikh Ghuran (of the 
Ilui^ School), MtanTaha, MtktiiMii, Sur^ C#lt9i^ A^M: 
calls a Kirtama), Haridas (whose original home was in Ucch, an 
ancient town of the Punjab), Purandhar Das, Tan Sain, Baiju Bawara, 
Masi Kharn, and Gopal. Raja Man Singh To mar of Gwalior, the great 
patron oflK&tias^iii music, ascended the throne in A.D. 1485, and 
breadied his last in 1516- Raja Krishnadeva Rai of VijayHagas* the 
great patron of Karnataka music, died in A.D. 1530. Other patrons 
of music, such as Hussain Shah Sharqi of Jaunpur and Mohammad 
'Adil Shah' Adli also Soufished in the same period. Chaitanya, the 
jpeai Bengali saint,«^ii|e@«)^|^fl^#i^2^^ 
of Qte Wmk toipdiESsatt lest iooiiSj, nmd^y Sa«^ 
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Suryodaya of Lakshami Narayana, Siddhant Padas and Kelt Mai of 
Hari Das (incidentally, he talks of rabab, the favourite stringed 
instrument of Giim NjtiH^, MaM, Raga Manjari and lOjapi 
raga of Pundrik, raga ViboSa ^:§UBBt WxHk Ras Kaumudi of 
Shrikantha and Raga Sagara, etc., were also produced during the 
same period. Contemporary or near-contemporary Uterature on 
music bdng a.vulable in 'Stf^ ij^n^tnce, would a reseatdu^ii^^ 
lli j^lstce Sikh music in its proper historical perspective ? 

There is another context in which problems relating to the 
genesis and growth of Sikh music may be studied with profit, namely, 

to which the eminent musicologist of India, Dr. Brihaspati once drew 
the writer's attention : We know chat each raga has a presiding deity. 
Musical systems are, therefore, fraught with doctrinal implications 
lie«SN!@^n|l^|uesuppose belief in multfifife ebfp^i^ l<b^cttc! 
^$l|nS^ilBe;.^e>'Vaishnavltes had devised eight artts to celebrate the 
ftdveitt of each three-hourly section of the diurnal and nocturnal span 
of 24 hours. Mahgala arti coincided with the waking time of the idol* 
gotfa bhogWi^-9TsSii the breakfast time, and so on, PmhhMvm their 
morning rSga and S/m {Sri of Guru Grutnth Sahib) their late evening 
raga. The placement of Sri at the beginning and PrabhM at end in 
t^e first copy of Granth, according to Dr. Brihaspati, is the wages 
that the great Guru Atjan had to pay to save luS dbctnteat terrkoty 
from being stormed by the Vaishnavites. Had Guru Arjan placed the 
rag^ of his Grahth according to the estabUshed sequence of any 
If eevaieik ^d^asSted raga system, the reUgious implica^c»l» 
^tem would also have £ie(S(9Sariiy sneaked in. 

There is sill another context in which the whole rationale of 
i^^gcnesis of Sikh music could be relevantly explored. Bhairava raga 
^%lleved, by some, to have been coimected originally with the 
^bAoAV^tS'Of senor, bat fi^Wi^lsltr used to stimulate pi#g0isi. J^ Deva 
employs Sri raga ro induce sentiments of joy and happiness but the 
present Sri does not serve that purpose. Basant used to be the raga 
of jfrolicsome abandon, though now it produces pangs of separation. 
!b view of 1^ evolttSieti, dbe question bdbre tw i$ whcdier the 
^aAdxiata t^slsyme i&tm^ Va the mid^tds and sei#»($^ 
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Vf^^aaSj prescribed in the classical text boo^ or those wMdh. tiaet 
been modified by time ? It will be for expert musicologists to come 
up with a satisfactory answer to this query, but it is our belief that 
a proper tuiderstandiiig of the socio-cultural policies of the Guru$i 
"j^^^fa&^i^lidlf^iia: «j^mfli|iln^«»ential nature i#^f^i»mi& 
Bhai Gurdas, an early surveyor of Guru Nanak's philosophical 
and socio-cultural achievements, talks of the elevation brought about 
b^ the Guru in the status of the unprivileged and the down-trodden, 

#a[^^iestt%^f^ die fbiuN^MiSi^ ^ibi^imt's^mm mA> 

forging a single-class egalitarian society. Commensurate with Guru 
Nanak's attitude of raising the status of the lowly was his adoption 
of the spoken language of the Punjab, although it had few previous 
'£fif serving asi the medium of high literature. The author 
of Dahis^n-i-MazShth, a eontetnporaiy of Bhai Gurdas, makes a 
special note of this bold linguistic choice of Guru Nanak. Similarly, 
Gurmukhi script, which is now even mistakenly regarded by some 
Indian scriptologists as a corrupt form of Dmnagarl script, 
fi^i6d l^^ t^lSii^ of the only^ orthographic vdhide of the 

cultural revolution that was being ushered in by him. It is in this 
context that the use of music, by Guru Nanak and his successors, 
as a spiritual upUfter and as one of the effective media of mass 
cummunieation, shouM'%e-«lB«B^ Ift &ce of Giim Nanak's 
antipathy towards highbrow purism, as evidenced by his treatment 
of diction, language, script, metrical system, verse forms, dress, eating 
customs, etc., one could almost anticipate his reaction towards the 
ornate, courdy ragas, wherein the dexterous maiupulation of melody 

<sad ifec'^e Guru; raga was for him, an artistic medium to be used 
to explore unchartered areas of spiritual awareness. According to the 
text-books, rdga "colours the mind with passionate emotive patterns" 

moral and spiritual upliftment of the people and not only for 
"colouring of their minds". How could he have any aversion towards 
the melodious patterns and styles and tunes that the peoples genius 
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We have not inherited any notational recording of the Guru's 
musical system but diere is a brave effort on the part of the compiler 
of the original Gmhth at being unambiguous in his instructions 
lelawng xo the r^a, ghariii), etc., itt wiiidi ach Eomposition k to 
be sung. In the case of some VSrs, tunes of specific popular folk- 
ballads were prescribed as guiding models. The accommodation of 
folk music in the Sikh Scripture is in line with the sympathetic 
iSiSte^ ef 1^ ©^ito ^P^ds many other aspects of folk culture. 
This would also raise the probability of Gurus as having adopted 
some ragas current among the people, though not popular with the 
classicists, and for all that we know, Tukhdri, and Majh may be two 
stidl. Itsu^ 99i^<|^ surprising if tesearchets come up with the finding 
that the raga system, adimiberated in Gurii Gmhth Sahib, represents 
a massive attempt on the part of the Gurus at owning, elevating, and 
classicising a range of musical patterns whose immediate roots lay 
in tke««sm&% compo5i^;%llMs(iii£t|@'#lihl»p€^^ i&e 
eaiirdy, classical culture. 

The bias for composite and folk music notwithstanding, there 
is no mistaking the feet that strict observance of the intended musical 
£adjteinQii^.4^iK£ed1}f i^l^i^ Utifojrtunatdy, aswe have;8^^(|f 
egcpkips^ violation of these instructions is common aitd 
toieiadon of this violation is universal, and the basis of this sacrilege 
k Ittt^O^ ignorance though, at times, it is the result of pondering 
t9 tibe pdfAik^ ^ce if/^mk, ^st^ tf^^^ltd^ fm. made 
current by Hindustani films. This, in faetj,lB.jai independent problem 
and sooner, than later, responsiblg and tepresentative Sikh bodies 
>!bave m address themselves \& ^ of formulating a consistent 

towards subjecting ptrbaifi to new musical e}cpetixneB£s» 
iJile .problem should in no case be mixed up with the promiscutQr 
ifet^ctiararterises the contemporary practice of g^irmat sahgit. 

%. feet, listening to some of the TQrtan music, as performed 
ikWk most sacred places of Sikh worship today, any knowledgeable 
person with a sensitive ear would be reminded of the mythological 
story in whicli Vishnu introduces to Narada, ragas and raginis-, as 
ihuman bein^ with limbs all mutilated. Kraga with mutilated limbs 
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Gams to be an «fesd|etic -vdiicle which would carry the verbal 
message to the remotest recesses of the mind, and release responses 
wluch usually remain untouched even by poetical approaches. Rather 
^isi^e^eie^sg-isimi^kxi^ ms^m 'mSHm^^iBc thrlU, inept 
Kirtan grates on one's ears, sits uneasily on the nerves of the listeners, 
and makes people sick. While it is the writers fear that a neglectful 
attitude towards the theory and practice of the prescribed Kirtan 
fijtm <^f mi»ic laajr soon nssals ^ coral loss of an an w4itcfa was 
meant to be an essential part of the Sikh people's aesthetic 
Weltanschauung, it is his hope that the establishment of a high-level 
Institute of Sikh Music may yet avert the impending tragedy. 
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Integration of difFerent strands of social fabric was and srill 
remains a major concern of the Sikh faith. The founder of Sikh faith, 
Guru Nanak, appears to have arrived at the conclusion quite early 

of the Indian ethos and tw& te^rtant factors were contributing 
substantially towairds the perpetuation of that state of affairs. These 
sif&Ki i ^l) xke avis^biUty of religious validation to individual 
difi&C^f^ beeiiSie^ mail and man, on the basis of birth, mir 

(b) absence of any m^oitJgM (^SpiSSI94 l^>il^^ 
different faiths. 



!fejfMi ^lira Nanak to Guru Goblnd Singh, the tenth and the 
last Guru, concrete steps were constantly undertaken to expose and 
coiuiter the elitist claim that caste-system, tlie progenitor of 
utttouchability, was a dmnely-otdained dispensation. Sttn^to^i^ni^ 
several bridges of understanding were built to span the ckasnil ifaat 
divided one religion from the other. During the process of breaking 
the stranglehold of var^ashramadharama and developing 
IK^&os^oda^ye -eoiisideratioa tisw^^ 0t^#' iid^ons, Sikhism 
certain features which seem to be unique not only in the 
of Indian Integration but also in the history of World 
s. I propose to focus on a few such features here, leaving the 

♦ This paper was read and discussed in the International Conference on "Religion in 

National Inregration" held in New Delhi from Janiury 16 to 18, 1982. The 
conference was organised jointl}' by die Cencre for the Study of World Rclj^oiy^ 
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arrangements for free board and lodging for those wiio 
care to avail of these facilities. It should be dear that non- 
consideration of caste, creed, colour, country, sex, or status 
in this programnte lf«^^'S a ili£6ec attack an 

varnashramadharma. 

The holiest of the holy Sikh shrines, the Harimandir of 
Amritsar, is provided with four doors, unlike the 
i^G^j$!|li^b)^ one-door entry of the Hindu shcim;$^ 
«|i^.fpmboli3se firee and unrestricted access dfd! ca$te$: 
and religions to the Sikii house of worship. 
The compiler of the holy book of the Sikhs, Guru Arjan, 
included in it, besides his own complete works and those 
of his ibur predeecisidv' Hum, ^ielgetei of a 
number of well-known and not-so-weJl-known saints, 
some of whom belonged to the then untouchable castes. 
Among the included saints there were high caste Hindus 
and Muslims also. Every dme» a Sikh bows his head before 
^ '^satkihei^i^it not only before his Gurus tnit: 
also before Kabir, the weaver, Ravidas, the cobblt^ 
the butcher, and Farid, the Chishti sufi. 
In 1699. Guru Gobind Singh introduced the baptismal 
eetienba^ ^[^^if 1^ S0il9i it ^tinc^ eadl aspirant, 
present in the ceremonial session, to sip the steel-stirfed 
and chant-charged water from the same bowl. The new 
recruits are told by the Master of the Ceremony that from 
dal' ASdmenr onwards, they have to forget all about their 
obligations ta>&^ p:^f^du$^ ts^|6^ 'ibi|^ W|^ because 
they have become the sons and ££am||l)tcSOf dfiS^^CU^^^So^i^ 
Singh and Mata Sahib Kaur. 
Such are some of the unorthodox steps that the founders of 
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1 4^ &em take tKc other hsxx of mtegration, niii!»% 
icligious understanding and toleration. It may be noted that whUe 
Silchism is intolerant towards a birth-based, multi-caste social set-up 
because it is violative of the unity and dignity of mankind, it is 

integrative potentia^^^lSjliile the former is wholly unacceptable, 
the evils of the latter are considered to be rectifiable through appeals 
to norms. "One who considers Hinduism and Islam to be equally 
V^M^(^'l|g^^lt^ti9i'S^)lvemdny of his problems, but he who considers 
the other religions to be irreligious, will singe himself (in the fire of 
hatred)/* says Guru Nanak in his Var o[ Rag Majh). The following 
are Sonie of the steps undertaken by the founding fathers of Sikhism 
!|a .Kje|k|^ inter-rdigipm amity : 

.■^ All accounts of Guru Nanak, nearest to him in time, agree 
that the Guru went far and wide to meet the leaders of 
various religious denominations at their headquarters, 
exchanged views with them, held discussions on 
philosophit^-'cuin-theoief'^b^ themes, preserved by hisx 
in certain cases in his compositions. Dialogues and 
discussion are the safety-valves of a multi-religious society 
and it is these that the founder of Sikhism often mad£ use 
0^ lte«iqsle«ad?(re under 

;|i£>int of view should be the aim of comparati 
rather than scoring points over them. 
The first thing that Guru Nanak is reported to have done 
•"^m'Wii^si^Bii^^fm^^i^^^ 'MSB.'iigc «e^i^' i^'itcter 

dieatisfacdon with the un-Hindu and un-Islamic life- 
styles of his Hindu and Muslim contemporaries, respectively. 
His immediate reaction was not that of inviting them to 




to become true, honest, and sincere members of their 
respective faiths. It is clear that this approach concedes 
redeniprive validity to all faiths on the basis of their original 
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leaving alone their bad ones," recommends Guru Nanak 
in I^ga Siihl. In Raga Gauri, he says, "(On the face of it), 
there are two highways — die Hindu and Muslim, but ijhdr 
JMI^^^^iEUg;'^ CSi^Gtibnar Das, Mdmi^'^e^ 
successor, goes a step furthen "Grant me redemption, O 
Lord," says he, "(If not through the door that I have 
selected), through the door of your own choice." Guru 

puts fbrwaidthelteiei3^klitt^^^teA£V^f 
it clear, O Nanak, that it is the Guru who removes the pall 
of falsehood and shows howAlkb aod Pitabga(bjp» ai;p <fee 
same" (Raga Rdmkalt). 

It may also be relevant to refer to GurU Grahth ^k^'^ 

this section of my paper because the compiler included in 
it the selected works of certain Hindu and Muslim saints 
who lived even prior to his birth. The Sikh scripture seems 
to be the only sacred book of a major religion of the world 
in which integrative impulse has gone to the extent of 
incorporating the devotional Wf>d{S of ihs iKJOff^ of 
religions other than its own. 

Developing an attitude pf i^ectM accommodation 

tntegradon, but laying dovm one's own life for |^ 
worshipping rights of a religion other than ones own 
belongs to the category of a much higher plane of altruism, 
arid diis isV^^^bralil^llilslts^ did 
in 1675 in Delhi. "Nobody ha&'iW^-'Cqualled the action 
of Guru Tegh Bahadur," declares Guru Gohind Singh. 
This uniqueness lies in his martyrdom for the defence of 
the "sacred diread and the distinguishing mark on the 
forehead" of the Hindus. While Qmi J^mi^ hSi m^ 
Mtissalmans to be good Mussalmans and those belon^i6i(|, 
to Hindu denominations to be true to their respective 
faiths and Guru Arjan Dev had made the hymns of saints 
belonging to other religions a part of his own hjminal. 
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ofifering his life for the freedom of others' conscience. Like 
peace, conscience is also indivisible and any danger to it 
from any quarter must become everybody's concern. That 
is wlm the Guru's acdon ainQun&0.- 

founders of Sikhism to create a climate of integration In a caste-and- 
religion torn society. It may be noted that I have not yet qualified 
integration with the adjective 'national'. I have done so deliberately, 
lieiSause Sikhism prefers xo tceax this probietii at its most ooinpreheitsive 
human level. The rise of the concept of nation-countries as polidcat 
units is a later phenomenon and has brought to the fore some new 
identity-problems which find occasional eruptive expression on the 
issues of nationality, language, etc. It is possihie to work out the 
attitude of Sikhism towards such problems also on the basis of 
comments made by Guru Nanak and other Gurus in their 
compositions. For example. Guru Nanak chastises his people for 
being purblind towards the need of preserving the purity and identity 
of their language, theit own cuHnary and sartorial styles, and their 
forms of address. He was a poet and loved the region of his birth, 
its people, and their cultiue with the inspired passion of a poet, but 
^*e^ ftb* stand: iAi&fvfsy of his patriotism. Of all the mediiSSrA 
poets, it is he who takes the contemporary Pathan rulers to task ibi" 
having lost the "gem" of a land, that is India, to Babar, "who came 
as the head of a party of sin ftom Kabul to secure the hand of the 
bride (India) by force."* 



There are people in India for whom the idea of "national 
integration" is synonymous with the idea of "one country, one 
nation, one language, and one culture," the last being a wishful 
<ttih^iefl(i&ii Ibr ''one '^ir^^Mt «i^0nse -tb sudi a ^@g^< 

of national integration will always be negative because at the back 
of this attractive slogan lies concealed the goal of uniformity, not 
unity; merger, not coalition; surrender of identity, not co-existence, 

, isin ni^ mem n^fm^l^aAiQn of 
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WBi^ is' ^ in keeping widi the SiEli: ei 

integratiol|»^|^ question is : Is it imperative for Indian people to 
develop total amnesia towards natural, distinct and historically- 
evolved nationallues, languages, religions, etc., in this sub-continent 
in or^ to inculcate tetli^ » mme! ie^tm^&i«k 4kSim^ngaess ? 
If history has any relevance, then the Sikh answer will be a plain "No" 
and five hundred years of Sikh history will confirm the rectitude of 
the Sikh stand that unity in diversity, not absolute conformity or. 
uniformity should be the psd alt ^d^l^B^r iSinilS^s^^t^ 
aujlti-lingual, and multi-religious societies. 

The Silchs love their homeland, the Punjab, intensely, their 
attachment to Punjabi language is emotionally surcharged and their 
j^ifices B>r their rdig^n aie-knovmall tbe^rldl ovee Biit^tfeeff- 
fascinatlon for their homeland, language or religion notwithstandii^, 
rfie contribution of the small Sikh community to the liberation of 
India from the foreign yoke, in terms of hangings, life-imprisoimients, 
lines, attachments of property, confiscanons, and physical rortutts 
undergone by its members hr exceeds ■iht '^BeaS^ of other 
communities for the same punishments, even when the Sikh 
sacrifices during the pre-British period are not taken into account. 
I regard Sikhism as a standing tribute to the principle of integration; 
H lk&Vi^a§ mommem tsi&iSmSim 'm msM-t^'ki3(^»^a»$ms^. 
tisl&ration. Had that not been so, the hagiographic stories depicting 
Guru Nanak's equal post-mortem acceptability among Hindus and 
Muslinis (Hindus cremating one half of his flower-tiuned remains 
.•S^WmSmainli burying the other lit^ eotliS ^ lift %«e(^mt 
popular. Even now Hindus and Mussalmans acknowledge him as 
their own. The story that Hazrat Mian Mir, a Muslim Sufi, laid the 
foundation-stone of the Golden Temple at Amritsar, is repeated with 
(«^ % SSchs md should be suMd^t to prove their bonaSdcs for 

Allied Principles of Solidarity 

I shall now draw attention to a few more prin(;iples ^fso^d^itjr 
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hktaichy of castes has to be done not as a merciful 
C^cession to the so-called untouchable or dispossessed 
id^es by charitably-disposed privileged classes, but as a 



inseparable limbs of the dispossessed. Guru Nanak says, 
"What have I to do with the high-caste people ? You may 
always find me mixing with the meanest among the lowest 



Introduction of a system in which socially useful physical 
labour becomes an inseparable part of everyone's life-style 
is recommended. According to Guru Nanak, "It is social 
mmtC iiQas which can ettsuxe a h>erth in God's Court." 
(Srt R^a). The emphaajs on ^icial. service is based on the 
belief that physical ^it^sijci^ ike common .good t$ the bfisc 
social leveller. 

'<$jiller society in the world. Unless women are made its 

equal and respectable part, integration will remain an 

unrealized dream. I quote from Guru Nanak, ""Why do 

you look dowD upon woiftttar tess the honour of 

mothering even the highest among men ?. . .It K QodAlDOe 

whom she does not give birth" (Hdga Asa). 

The genuineness of the leaders of all rehgions and, for that 

ttSHBb^ of all org^nBsed bodies, dbiould be judged by the 

extent to which they enthuse the people around them with 

the passion of making friends with all. "Ever since I came 

into contact with my Guru," says Guru Arjan, "all 

animosities have been washed out of my heart, Now 

nobody is an enemy or a Stranger and my relatioas with 

everjrone have become C9iJdM."(?%<i Kanara). 

'"^'ijiSm mast'ts^'i^^ww to be stricdy &ir and just 

l^iiiM^liM^^mipk^ (Guru Nanak in Var Sdrang). This is 

ail' essential pre-condition for the success of the policy of 

integration. Much friction between individuals and groups 

arises from the unequal ttatei99i$Wetedi@i^;f9:^£m % 
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the functionaries of the state. The state must not only be 
equi-distant or equi-near from all sections of society but 
be honestly and benignly just to all of them if it wants to 
&rthef the cause of integration. 

Intensive campaigning has to be resorted to among the 
people at large to impress upon them their essential unity 
«U|derlying their appaxent diversity. This is how Gum: 



one and same caste... 
The temple and the mosque are the same; 
Thei« is no faasid^i^nce between Hindu and Mussal'mafi' 

worship. 

All mankind is om^ cboui^ i^-^^ ttie XO^p^^J^ 

of being many. 
Even ihe differences between deuiiMt m& i^ivsff, ^ 

Yakshas and the Gan^mPOS, die Hindus and the 

Mussalmans are the natural oQIGC^e of physical 

conditions of different countries. 
%'ififi$fbAt'&iVts^^ ^6^^tm of ^ aod ears» 

a similatly-constituted physique made uf a lajstijle i0f 

the same soil, air, fire, and water ? 
The Hindu and the Muslim gods are the same; 
13|||!]^d4u and die Muslim sacEcd tes^ give, in essence, 

Sc^ie {joj^g^ I should like to say that like all wars and 
disputes, their resolutions are also born in the minds of men, and 
Sikhism lays great emphasis on the correct treatment of the maladies 
of mind, sudi as pride, prejudice, hatred, anger, and avaocc wkidh 
serve m stocdbHag blQC^ i^ ' 
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quarters in some of the major towns of the U.S.S.R., the U.S.A., 
the U.K., and France, I got an impression that interest in Sikh 
rehgion and history is now a global phenomenon. A large majority 
i^'i^i^ign scholars, who have already had occasion to apply cbeif' 
fl^ia^ tG some aspect of Sikh studies, spoke warmly about the Sikh 
people and their faith but con3p^^e4«(b«>utthe kdkofknswk 
men and source- material. 

The Sikh setders, almost dl them well-estajblished in 
business, industry or professions aai ISiftllfi^ ife' ^t«ir 
guriiwara-polixics, were also sore that enough literature on Sikhism 
had not been made available by Sikh scholars of India, although some 
of these. Sikh complainants seemed to be mentally and intellectually 
alert aid well-equipped as any of theii couoterparts in India. 

Nearer home, whether in Bangalore or MsteSSOlsihx Bhiki Or 
Bhuntar, and Kolkata or Kanpur, I have often come across well- 
meaning Sikhs bemoaning the near-absence of satisfactory literature 
m, Sikh theology, Sikh history, and Sikh sociology. 

Se&mmpM^ '&^&MLy foreigners 

interested in understanding the genesis and growth of Sikh 
phenomenon in India, may be understandable, but when these come 
from Sikhs themselves, and that too from persons who are themselves 
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!ipg3lpB'l|b$iigquireci material to be produced, an effort must be made 
Kt J&id out why a large majority of the present generation of Sikhs 
is Sf^ng excuses for its cultural barrenness. 

My explanation ^ W^'mm-^ ^^^^ w^ 'm^ ^^^ 
simplistic, even paradoxical and fer-fetdied, but I have a strong 
hunch that the achievement by the Sikhs of their constitutional right 
to administer their places of worship through an elected apex body, 
Dsmely, the Shiix>m3»{<3iiii<^!]^^^^ 

Amritsar, has something to do with it. The said right was achieved 
by the Sikh community after a bitter struggle with the government 
of the day and involved so much suffering to so many Sikhs that 
le^i^igie^ii IB 'aft^i^^ sympathy of almost eveiy 
his physical distance from the actual scene of opetatktft. 'W^^ 
ultimately, the S.G.RC. came into being, it appeared to most oFtliCg, 
Sikhs as if a golden dream had been realised. They developed a feelilig 
of sHfiUgiieisi bc^me finrn thm onwards thiojr could lookup to a body 
of their own creation for the fuIHIl»eiitl^ tA(S$t oftbe com^ 
ious needs and ambitions. 
Besides other contributory reasons, the creation of a Central 
r^diQri^ also contributed to tibte at^@^|^||^i'|a[^- 

If the quantity of Sikh literature produced in the traditional 
centres df Sikh culture <«aa^» i^i^^mWiti^ll^l6m0^'-^ 
C0nipared with the literature produced at ^<ssitiWS^0i^^SSi^i^t the 
formation of the S.G.P.C, the writer's point of view may perhaps 
deserve some consideration by the well-wishers of Sikh community. 

1^ Mtt^ «f <^<SwRC. to oufgtbw % '8i«i^^ fciol' 

litigational involvements to fill adequately the literary and cultural 
vacuum caused partially, if not wholly, by the committee's own 
emergence as the apec body has induced the writer to suggest a way 
oat df life pimeiK smadal impasse. To me, it seems that ^ io^ 
lies in generating a climate wherein any viable Sikh cell or nucleus, 
the local sahgat, for example, or a body of like-minded persons, feels 
etxcoutag«d to umdertake some useRil project on behalf of the wbole 
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fSIs presumed that all Sikhs would like to make available tb)EW 
scripture, Adi Sri Guru Gmhth Sahib, in almost all the major 
languages of the world, although so far, their achievement does not 
go much farther than a few hal&hearted attempts to reach the 
^glish'knowing mi^eih ^cusMiSs^ -fi^ Bern' -mi^- 
available in such major media of human communication as French, 
German, Spanish, Russian, Chinese, Japanese, Arabic, or Sawahili. 
In fact, translations are not available even in all Indian languages and 
lite sudi tuiasA as are avaSable in Bangta, TelogO* BSndSt or Slndfai 
#1 imt the result of direct effort by Sikh scholarship. 

Some people may hold that this situation exists because the 
numerically small Sikh community does not have the financial or 
inteU«»iial wheremthal ^ot fXS^ ii«Shetidou5 undertakings, but 
anyone conversant with the Sikh habit of parthig with mati^ fe? 
community undertakings will hesitate to come to any such 
conclusion. Further, the illustrious galaxy of encyclopaedic Sikh 
inbdsi such as Bhai Santokh Singh, Pandit Tara Sin^ NarotQiQ, 
@i»tu Sin^, Tit Sia]|h, and Shai KaSm Sin^ setves a^ 
an assurance that thecammuiui7C9in |i$e todi<&DGe^lii&1$|^^ 
with intellectual challenges. 

It may not be out of place Jbiae^ to remind that it was one 
M^^t^i^WSSm^'^atiifvS^i^^^^ Mission, who 
got the holy Bible translated into 35 languages, including Chinese, 
a^inst odds, most of which do not exist now for the Sikh people. 
Qaelidnis, like Sikhs, are a minority Conunimity. Even in the Muslim 
St^^ of IBikistan, they have b^^^Si^lfeii^iEi^Mil^^^U^ 
Community, but it is highly rewarding ij^.l^tl^:§i$^^ at their 
achievonene in tmt^mg, '^ (^(tmM 0^i&^ @f ib^^ 

world. 

It Is natural for the follovnng query to isSM ^ itt tl^' 
sa^i M^'Mshs. have the. itt^eais aes^^i^ «ei ihe brains, why don't 

we find any translations of the Grahth in iji^'Of the languages of 
the world ? Because, 1 think, these were not on the priority list of 
the S.G.P.C. and none else thought of trespassing into the preserve 

p "f0ms%t^ ^^^^ 



I am of the firm opinion that if a Foundation, formed by an 
opulent sangat, say of Delhi or New York or Toronto, undertakes the 
project of making available the holy Grahth in one of the major 
European languages-German, for example, and pumps all lEi 
resources and energies towards the fulfilment of this one job, it 
should be able to achieve its objective without much difficulty. On 
the same pattern, if the sahgat of Calcutta or Los Angeles or Yuba 
Oty or A^couver takes up single-mindedly the work of rfie 
tcati^tion of the Gmnth into Spanish .^ jAlti^ etj]^ 
language, leaving all other activities to others, not miasq^ 
insurmountable difficulties are likely to stand in their way. 

The conjoint mention of some towns with specific projects i^i 
the preceding paragraph is mer^ iOustf&tive ia m^B^^'W^'^Sa^ 
of my argument is that the local imits should think concretely in 
terms of individual projects that may suit their financial and 
organizational capacities and then bend all their energies towards 
ntaMng that particular project a meetss. 

At present^ the -^^^le energy of the Sikh people seems to be 
directed to the ceremonious and rather noisy celebrations of a few 
gurpurbs and towards putting up imposing piles of brick and mortar 
GO serve as their places of congregational worship and. i^masB^ 




are not taken up because, as sug 
the preserves of the S.G.P.C. 

I wish to encourage the removal of any such conscious and 
l^iecnss^dtd p^^dfe^^ especially^ frotn the minds of 

I^Cilian and foreign Sikh sahgats, as are free from the legal constraints 
vis-a-vis the S.G.P.C. The removal of this imaginary barrier will make 
a huge difference in fiivoiu: of the reactivization of long-range cultural 




t that many local Trusts or Foimdations, with powers 
to co-opt or appoint local or foreign technical advisers will come into 
being. Procedural modalities can be easily worked out by these bodies 
to suit the requirements of their membership, their localitiesi and 
dieir projects. ^e beinf 6f ^^^s^angi^is^^ 
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oriented bodies, the flow of finance towards less necessary and 
Vv^teful projects, is jc^^tected Co slow dowo steadily tg the benefit of 

le d^'1>e ii^l^l(^ hei& dbat the writer's plea that the *6ne'cell, 
one-project* scheme be given serious consideration by enlightened 

Sikh congregations all over the world, has not been conceived in 
order to negate the authority and influence of the S.G.P.C. It will, 
oft the other hand, provide the Committee with immense 
opportunities to work as the community's highest planning and co- 
ordinating agency so that there is no duplication of Panthic effort. 
The display of initiative by the local Sikh bodies may also persuade 
the tb t^e nito icir Ni^'^t^ it has left se> % #6 

;g0trd SSise of others. 

It may be helpful to the sangats if a few projects that may suit 
different budgets are suggested here. It is understood that the projects 
will not only raise ^ @Hltural st,aus of the Sikh Community, but 

from the Sikh people. I, therefore, float the following ideas, in 
addition to the translation of Guru Grahth Sahib in the nv^<^ 
languages of the world, including those of India : 



Supposing there existed a 25-volume History of the Sikhs, with 
each volume covering about 1000 pages of documented material, 
including pictures, drawings, maps, graphs, etc., in a very artistic 
Ibcmat, I am sure that n^^ol^^el^i^iMS^lilfrary of any country 
to remain long without krl^JM that not be an enviable achievement 
on the part of a minorirj' community of the world ? And yet, this 
highly-desirable project remains a desidcratiun, because no central 

body has fefcilifeife ftr fiM tiftffe td dfewr^' lipster plan. 

It is high time that an Indian or foreign sai^^f^i^ body cutting 
through national and international boundaries, comes forward to 
take this project in hand. All that the body to be formed for this 
project will need is the assistsmce of a high-levd editotial board to 
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to specialists, and see the finally-edited manuscript through the press. 
Other details, minor or major, should pose no problems to the 
proposed Foundation if the financial implications have been properly 

(b) Literature 

The scope of the planned production of Sikh literature is 
immense, provided the sales counters can be set up in gurdwaras on 
rfie pattern suggested by meritt '^UM l*faBaM5ev University's /o«m<ft?" 
i)f Sikh Studies. VoL,M.t%. 1 (February, 1978). In this case also, the 
emphasis should be on specialization. For example, one sangat may 
undertake the production of literature for Sikh children only; 
another may take up biographies of Sikh Soldiers; still others may 
take up one such sukjeet:«^Slkh Saints, Sikh Martyrs, Sikh WtiteiSi 
Sikli Scholars, Sikh Artists, Sikh Scientists, Sikh Inventors, Sikk 
Women, Sikh Social Workers, Sikh Tenets, Sikh Gurdwaras, Sikh 
Forts, Sikh Arms, Sikh Dresses, Sikh Mantlscript$, Sikh Directories^ 

(c) Literature for the Blind 

Similarly, a sangat may decide to specialise only in the 
psjduction of Sikh literature of all types in Braille script for the 
eon'mitence oi blind persons. Chief Khalsa Piwajoi, Amrits^r for 
xaaiapl^ fiu^ titi^ its i^utie^:%sQ»^ite p«sje!£.liH$#^Qi^;. 

(d) Preservation of the Rtts of the Rdgas of Guru Grahth 

As we all know, the bulk of Sikh scriptural hymnody is required 
to be sung in the presaibcd musical modes. The eflScacy of 
deivtit&fiEat music in inducing rarlBed religious experience is strongly 
advocated in the Grahth. The Gurus had developed such a fine 
sensitivity for music that they could differentiate between the moods 
engendered by the slightest regulated variation within the ambit of 
^ same modei That is wfeat tfce ^eeification of die ^ar(u) of die 

m '^iMi ^. j^ipeltm h^mt hm to be. pec]^me4 indMieL It 
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is evident that such high proficiency in the manipulation of vocal 
chords cannot be achieved easily, especially when the expert musician 
k reqmred to go beyond the mere exhibition of technical skill or the 
iaducemgntof^raEmial pleasure, to the regions of spiritual ^evsition. 
To meet this end, the Sikh and non-Sikh kirtanias had developed 
their own distinctive rits, or styles of singing for the rdgas prescribed 
ibr the Granthic texts, but this tribe of the kirtanias is on the way 
And there is every fear of the disappearance of authentic Sildi' 
style of singing if steps to save it are not taken without loss of much 
time. The least that can be done is to locate the experts and prepare 
quaUty cassettes of the different rits. The late Dr. Taran Singh of 
1^fl|sBtt!]iiV«t^ Patiala had got ^iepmi&^ '$S»mm^^^^^^ 
he was able to preserve the performances of some eminent Sikh 
kirtanias, some of whom are already dead, but this great work done 
by the learned professor seems to have been lost to the posterity for 
&dc of proper preservation by its custodiyB> ff is-'l 
energetic Sildi M«_gaMO. specialise in recording and ms 
Sikh music in quality cassettes. Care will have to be taken to see that 
each cassette gives such clear explanations about the details of the 
flSl^Sciil^^ftBiiKiitee.^ may help even the uninitmted to 
Otybooel. C»)J^ iSm hiSBl'Bf «fi^- iplllcy of the music but $Sm 
distinctive nuances that differentiate the Sikh svf\cs from other 
classical styles. For the satisfactory execution of this important 
project the Namdhari Darbdr is perhaps the most qualified at 
ptesdit 

(e) Blue Prints for Gurdward Buildings 

One of the sahgats (why not Chandigarh in this case ?) may 
choose to specialise in the production and free supply of blue-prints 
ht ||ift3^<ii^^ buildings, fdnging ftom one-toomed tenements to 
muld-acte complexes. The artistically-satisfying Rision of modern 
architectural patterns with traditional Sikh buildings features by 
highly qualified architects will result in studding the skyline with eye- 
cstdblng stmctu«es. Under th|$ project^ &ee consultadon for ai^ 
addi^m, sdceta^m^ #r ^^s^m to old .Autoes <pf fern 
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(f) A Sikh Museum 

'Iflte sorcaQecl SUch Museum* naw situated at the first floor of 

Amritsar, is not eviii^ g. iveak apology for a real museum. A Sikh 
Museum, as impressive as the museums in England, France, the 
U>S^> and Russia may be tall talk today, but a delightful museum 

museumologist t|^|i|^^6j|iiG|!^.i!ii|^$l'Jaa^^ 
utjdmake. 




^ei^er project is the large-scale production and distriburioa 
: cards for happy and not-so-happy occasions. Based Ott 
Sildl diemes and designed by artists of high calibre, the cards are 
likely to create their own market. The same concern may undertake 
the ceproductioo of 5d«xed paintings in the fomi of loose sheets 



Souvenirs 

Way back, probably in 1963, going around the archaeological 
remains of Sunet, Sunetra of ancient Indian history, near the present 
campus of Punjab Agricalturd ||al#|E3t^ Ludhii^sU llt <#i^ 
company of the then Joint Diiecter of As^^iB^lilpgy, Governm^isit 
India, Dr. B. C. Chhabra, we stumbled upon a clay seal on which 
was inscribed in early Gupta script a formula which, in translation, 
would read "Enjoy and Give*. This, according to Dr. Chhabia, must 
l>ie»»|>f[9^ Sunetm^t4fii!iS»:^H^^^^?«^ 
bearing this motto were preseti!stl||.>i]|> M^^^y^^l^i^i^ 
tq the pilgrims as souvenirs. 

During my visit to the Russian Orthodox Church complex at 
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il^^jEalUc meoientoes and picture-Cs^dk-l^d ilIusrratai<^C&lets were 
gfe^nted CO me by the priests as souvenirs. The preservation of 
memories of one's visit to a particular place of historical interest 
duough tiie acquisition of dainty souvenirs is a delectable habit and, 
if Dr. Chhabra is to be believed, of hoary origin iisXS' Jk^. 
surprisingly, this system has failed to find popular footing among the 
Sikh people. Not many varieties of Sikh souvenirs are available at 
Sikb shrines. If some sangat, say of Anrntsar, were to specialise ia 
producing and marketing quality Sikh Souvenirs, the ent^^^e'li 
mas tp be welaune4 k¥ ^.^^^I^l^y9s4 ^W^^ 

(i) Priies 

At present, no institution gnmts recognition to the oHtetafi^ittg: 
excellence of any creative, critical, or interpretative work on a Sikh 
theme by a Sikh or a non-Sikh artist or scholar by awarding 
handsome prizes. This idea may be picked up by a sangat or S.G.P.C. 
'^S«^and an elaborate jpkn for i(s r^uhu: and reguUf^ working may 

ttf xeaj merits 



(j) Homes for the Old 

A philanthropic project of a category quite diiFerent in nature 
ftom the piieceding ones, relates to the piov^ion of 

medical aid, and loving care for the old and physically incapacitated 
workers who were once active in the Sikh cultural and political fields. 
Those who have witnessed the miserable last days of the late Giani 

ftaslily agree that comfortable Homes for Pahthic workers, artisJSj 
writers, etc., also need to be placed among the top priorities. 

All theibr^ing suggestions are intended to serve as seed ideas 

on independent cultural adventures wtiiKSrMI 
institution at the apex to move first. 

It rriay be argued on the basis of the working of the two 
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and GiOU Gobind Singli that the institution of any other similar 
body cannot be expecced to yield strikingly different results. My 
answer to such prophets of gjloom will be the stationary nature of 
^ Wftt l^nSM&ns is mSimf ^li* *£> ^bSt policy of diSUsed allt- 
la^usiveness in their objectives and whenever that hapjp^ in the 
case of cultural organizations, the chances of achievement are sure 
to be dim. That is why I hold that if there is any possibility of 
retrieving the lost opportunities, it will have to be through severe 
delimitation of the area of activity by each of our religious and 
cuhuiial eells, txinxitrnft-^ wdlrde&ied md rndail ohjective. 
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iSm, the Sikh place o£ W(ie^p, literally means the 

lE&use of the Guru'. As the Sikhs now accept the Granth, the Holy 
Book, as their Guru, gurdwara may as well be translated as the 
"House of the Book'. A ^ns/w/^ra without the Book is unimaginable. 
It is invariably looked after by a paid or honorary £992^1^ ^^Keeper 
of the Book. With such book-centredness of the Sikhs and the 
availability of a granthi in each gurdwara, it would be quite legitimate 
to expect that each Sikh place of worship should be found equipped 
'li^li'^i^lltts^ ^omnra; belie sxcf msk^SB^^t^esi^^l^ 
a time when Sikh sadhiis belonging to the UdasI, Nirmala, Sewa 
Parithi or other sects served as the custodians of their own cUras or 
the common Sikh religious establishments, the gurdwaras. Most of 



others which provided education up to die higher secondary 
standard and some were known even as advanced centres of 
^ecialized learning. The d^as AndgurdH^ras had specialized Ubraries 
c&ildstldg of wanuscrlpbi. Stibseqaiidtl^ ftifc^Msi 
regidarly added to the existing stock. Some of these centres 
specialized in the fields of exegesis and explications of the Holy Text. 
There were others which specialized in prosody and still others which 
(tid so in one at odier ^sehooli Indian philosophy. There were 
some which were famous for their excellence in music or clinical and 
pharmaceutical achievements. About thirty-five years back, when the 
writer of these lines got interested in the collection of Gurmukhi 
manoscxipts, he used to ootne a<ax>ss b%«^^i£0)^ of inan 



* Ha* ' 
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in Po^afe^ llt&pi^i^biillia84a(%:^i»a^^ Some 
ci" ihese religious establishments which chose not to seek affiliation 
■with Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee (S.G.P.C.), now 
the chief epntrolling body of a large number of important Sikh 
^^imt mt ]^r% iiiterestdl itt lfiisegliiig ^Sa&i-i^e^Mt'&k$0k: 
and have purposely allowed their manuscript libraries to be 
decimated. Some are still clinging on to the valuable stocks but with 
indifferent and insufficient care. What is, however, most regrettable 
is the kct^iim:^t new &af^ 9fbf@^t»''iii^|908l^#>'S^ 
came under the control or influence of the S.G.P.C. have generally 
been mute spectators to the decay ot the specializations associated 
with these institutions, and to the wanton disappearance of 
specialized literature, some of which will have to be written oiff as 
irreplaceable loss. If we add to the inexcusable cultural insensitiveness 
of the official custodians of the Sikh places of worship, the practice 
of cremating ceremonially the very old, britde, and decayingj^ 
')amffi£ise%^%t Goindwal (Amritsar), thebibliograpMc^|g^S\alli»!^ 
by the Sikh communil^ has been, to say the ^st, immense. 
Unfortunately, the responsible authorities have never thought of 
replenishing the loss of manuscripts even by published books. The 
$1^1 Houses of the Book ar?, therefore, generally speaking, without 
imcks. When even ijie 4mmmf:-^mm^ 0iL W^^^ <^^^^^ 

it would be futile to expect any^tt/tf5m to have a qualified librarian 
on its pay-roll. The result of this cessation of the source, from which 
flowed continuously the leaven of ideas into the minds of Sikhs, has 
'TM e^mtif^ lost li^ii^«&ett«^ 

moorings. Wherever there is faith, and it is there in abunJatice 
among the Sikhs, it tends to depend more on obeisance than on 
understanding which is the result of study. Conviction, unsupported 
and. imre^kiu&hed by regular spiritual, aesthetic and intellectual 



any sarisfacrory substitute for books, the re-induction of books to 
the Houses of the Book seems to be the easiest way out of the present 
cultural impasse. Bibliophilic gurdwaras should be in a position 150 

ill. 'Wsi ymff ^ coti^ce^ 
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to stall expenditure on nation-building projects. We are certain that ' 
our pleading for the provision of libraries in the Houses of the Booki 
is not going to cause a run on the book stores. But it is open to us 




teaming investments on the purchase of books and the enrolment 
of librarians is obviated. We wish Co present here a proposal with 
the hope that the people now in charge of the religious affairs of the 
^sfcftijjteieteity VSill Had it eminently^eaSesCble and 
not seek to rely solely on their budgets, althou^|Epi99lD 
m the community over-all cultural upliftment. 

The proposal set forth here calls for the setting up of an 
autonomous organization with the active involvement of S.G.RC. 
and. other Sikh bodies. It may have an initial capital of Rs. 5,00,000 
to be augmented by loans from the government and the banks, if 
necessary. To begin with, this organization will call upon one 
himdred selected gurdwards in India and foreign countiiesj to give 

on mt!fiSM.»Mi good &;rmshed «ib^i£a»^id^^ 
displaying books and journals. It should succeed in securing sole 
selling rights for certain publications brought out by S.G.P.C. 
Amritsar; Delhi Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee, Delhi; Guru 
Nanak Dev University, Amritsars Punjabi University, Buiab; Panjab 
University, Chandigarh; Punjab Agricultural University, Ludhiana; 
Punjab University, Lahore ; Languages Department, Punjab, Patiala, 
and other government and semi -government publishers. It will 
negotiate with private publishers for favourable trade discounts. The 
organization will not only place orders for different editions of the 
Gtifii Gmhth Sahib, its commentaries, works on Sikh religion, 
philosophy, histoty and culture, and publications of such writers as 
Vir Singh, Puran Singh, Jodh Singh, Teja Singh, Tara Singh, 
:Mm^3a S^^j»^^ la&ir Singh^ ^ipac 
Singh, Gurbachan Singh Talib, Gopal Singh, Harbans Singh, Taran 
Singh, etc., but also help sell relevant books in English, Hindi, Urdu 
and other languages chat have any bearing on religion, philosophy, 
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history, geography, anthropology, poetics, linguistics, etc., in general, 
?ind Sikh and Punjabi Studies in particular. Technical books on such 

subjects as electricit)', agriculture, horticulture, industry, commerce, 
dairy-farming, poultry, needle-work, photography, sports and warfare 

will naturally be there. The organization is expected to employ at 
least one energetic salesman and one helper per shop. Provision for 
incentives in the form of commission on all sales beyond a specific 
amount and annual awards and prizes for outstanding workers will' 
have to be made to ensure msximum of hooks. 

Except the private publishers, some of whom have their own 
retail sales depots in different cities, none of the big institutions like 
the universities have their owti satisfactory retail sales arrangements. 

If the Mm ^utilizing the pDt^^^ a* dearing haeses Saplieilfhjr 

literature catches the imagination of the Sikh leaders connected with 
the S.G.P.C. and other Sikh bodies, the initial order for each 
publication is not likely to be less than 200 copies, i.e., two copies 
per shop. The order will go up as the saJes at the shops get into stride. 
Iilil^^>pi£8^ha$>«^lse?1l^9^^ discounts and 

may even agree to give their publications on credit, if the 
organization succeeds in creaticyg £X)nftdence among them about its 
pay-worthiness. 

1^|f^^lgi$% purely eeit^niiml in nature but we are cert^n 
that the results will be culture-oriented. Wherever they are, the Sikh 
people are well-settled, though one could not vouch for their habit 
to go in for books. Everywhere, gurdwdras serve as meeting places 
<^ th&^l^l&i iii«^iifefe, cscpected that when books become 
available in the premises of the gurdwaras, especially in those 
gurdwdras which are centrally situated, the people who have to travel 
long distances to buy even their Holy Book will be happy and 
gratehil to the organization. 11^^^%^ f^fi Chcistkn College at 

of some families, even in tiny villages, clamouring for books, when 

on Saturdays he used to carry a mini-library of Punjabi books on 

a trolley to villages around Batala. The project suggested here is not 
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on aJl fours with the experiment of the Bacala Principal. But vre have 
no doubt that with the standard of living of the Sikhs showing an 
increasingly upward trend, more and more people can be persuaded 
bdve^e pleasure of ^m^i^iL^^'^ m&^^''@Si^^'St^ 
own choice, in their homes, specially when these are made to reach 
their very homes. Books are going to help people become more useful 
citizens. These will bring them in touch with the latest thinking of 
iit&world. The«e>«^ii iecpen anidl«ifol^ tffldmiiaAg of dbieir 
own and other peoples and will engage them in more worthwhtUe 
pursuits than many which occupy them now. If che project suggested 
here gets a start, quite a number of unemployed youngmen will get 
enpbysed; writers, printers, publishers, and everyotfe #e*cefina^ed 
with the book trade will be benefited, but more important than all 
other benefits will be the invaluable spiritual, intellectual and cultiir^ 
benefits that will accrue to the community in the long run. 

lam^' |«Curring expenditure, if the Ho^QKS 
to be used as book-hoitses also> 
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^^l^^vl^^il#^Ki^ pliemnt experience of attending the^^rld 

Conference of Religious Wofkers for Lasting Peace, Disarmament 
and Just Relations among Nations, held in Moscow from June 6, 
1977 to June 10, 1977. The invitation came from Metropolitan 
IlieeS^ t^ lSife Ae Chairinan of the K«]^i!Mf 

Committee for the World Conference. The idea for holding a graa^ 
convention of this nature had emanated originally from the Primate 
of the Russian Orthodox Church, His Holiness Patriarch Pimen of 
9)/&^l^si^fmi iUl RiKsia, aiki^llii^'ii^'^M^iiAnllii^ b)^ the heacis 
and representatives of all churches and religious associations of the 
Soviet Union at a meeting held in the Trinity St. Sergius Lavra in 
September 1975. The Preparatory Comminee which first met in 

Preparatory Committee to make arrangements for the proposed 
Conference. The International Preparatory Committee met on 
September 28-30, 1976 and decided that the Conference would hear 



on Lasting Peace, Disarmament and Just Relations among Nations, 
respectively. Separate meetings of co-reHgionists were also planned. 
The delegates were given tlie option to participate in the 
Sil^bmi&tm'ii^fmiteiiSafi of these lines 

opted for the membership of the Working Group on Just Relations 
among Nations. The Conference, a great success by all standards, was 
hosted lavishly by the Russian Orthodox Church, 



Read in the conference "L^sU^ Se^, Di^naamait and Josc Kel«ti(M^iMll<il^ 
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Headed by Metropolitan Juvenaly of Ttila and Bclev, Chairman 
of the External Relations Department of Moscow, Patriarchate, 
IJ.S>S<^„ the International Preparatory Gsmmittee consisted of 55 
ixmxli^t^ilii^&ii^^ ihcluding India. 

The religions represented in the Committee were Buddhism, 
Christianity, Hinduism, Islam, Judaism, and Shintoism. Sikhism was 
not represented there, but at the World Conference, it was 
represented by Dr. Taran Singhr Head of the Department of Gunt 
Granth Studies, Punjabi University, Patiala and this writer. 

The Working Group for Just Reladons among Nations met in 
two sub-groups. The first group met undet l^ipKl^f^mnship of Dr, 
Sean McBrxde, ia RdtiOdn Cstholic &om IrelaSilL 
McBride spoke to the writer feelingly about his warm relations with 
the late Prime Minister of India, Shri Jawaharlai Nehru. The second 
sub-group met under the chairmanship of Dr. Karoly 31^, Sftcagtf ' 
iStesetery, Christian Peaisei©SS^iencc, Reformed l^afdl of Hun^ii^^^ 
Both the Sikh delegates attended the sub-group presided over 
b^ Dr. McBride. The Working Group converted three of its sittings 
Miei '^rkshop According to Relations' In which die delegates were 
invited to discuss, freely and fiankl)?i the subject of Just Relations 
from the point of view of their respective religions. The only curb 
applied was the strict rationing of time. The writer had the honour 
of presenting the Sikh point of view on the subject in the third plenary 
session of the Work^ijop fedd on June 9, 1977. It was probably for 
the first time in the history of the U.S.S.R. that a Sikh had held the 
public floor to put forth the Sikh view-point on a subject wliich has 
always exercised the Sikh mind. The writer, therefore, utilised the 
opjp^fti^ty to impress upon theaugim cben££^ to ipkos^ 
their agenda intra-nation justice also alongwith inter-nation justice 
in order to safeguard the interests of religious and other minorities. 
The text of this short address is being reptroduced here : 

S *■ ies«tepS»i6t ffftie <%iif5cance that workers^ of 
4iil^nt religious denominations hailing from different 
£Oimtries of the world are sharing with one another what their 
resipective religions have to say about such global questions^ as 
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Our debt towards the great religious leadership of the world 
for floating source-ideas that have been impelling mankind for 
dEimla^ds of ytm wmtis i&te 'i^e^iim^ t»^^'{^ 
inlnds and societies has been so tremendous that, whether 0ttt 
of gE^ioiae beUef or sheer habit, millions of people coAtiSpi 
to pio their faith in the efficaqf of their messages. 
This faith is there in spite of the blood-bath whidi each majdf 
religion had to undergo and the perpetration, at times 
organized by the religions themselves, of heinous crimes 
against mankind, under the cloak of preserving the purity of 
doctrine or increasing the number of their believers. 
I belong to a religion which is known as Sikhism. A large 
majority of the followers of Guru Nanak (1469-1539)) the 

.Ibsiiiaf al^I^lmii^Kte^l^ Duxing 

their not Coo long history of five centuries, the Sikhs had to 
undergo terrible overt and covert persecutions at the hands of 
the State and dtliei'''«s^1^e^ religions. So much so, in the 
early eighteenth century, royal proclamations were issued to 
effect their extermination. The number of Sikhs who had a 
tryst widi martyrdom ran into thousands. Such gory experiences 
t^ dke«iigious people amply justify a c&H%the Confiseace 
tot the creation of a mental climate of toleration towards 
religious and other minorities of the World and at the same 
time developing intolerance cowards injustice or discrimination 

against niiitod^ 

The Human Rights charter is a valuable document indeed and 
more so for the Sikhs because it corroborates the belief of our 
£}Under that no' c^HSoed «uiministrative set-up worth its mme 

Granth, p. 1240). 

It will be good if the Conference reiterates its faith in the 
Sinctiiy of basic human rights, but its real success -wiU lie iri 
"devising a permanent machinery of its own that will move in 
timely and efFectively* wtMenevsa- aad wherever yidaiions of 
justice occur. 

pr^tae^ of '^es^^tmsam. M ^ im ^ xcasei^ heee m 
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representatives of political bodies, it is not for us to mete out 
punishments to the violators of just relations among nations. 
Wc meet here as rcprefeMSflves of the religious <»nscienc£ of 
the world and have to look at the whole thing from that point 
of View. If religious people decide to resist organised 
discrimination and injustice, whcdier indulged in by State or 
'^bmSk f^ba% organised non-'e&dpemtuifr m 

levels of human activity, they shall be providing not only a 
rationale to this Conference but shall also be C5tablishin|, their 
botia'Sdes. 

•Gum Tegh Bahadur, the ninth Guru of the SiMiS, who had 

ten Gurus (Masters) in all, gave practical demonstration of a 
method more effective than non-cooperation, namely, laying 

one's own. But chat is a course which ^K{)rtiiBgl$9ilC[S^ jdj^Si^ 
touls may be expected to follow. 

However, the minimum expectations of the p00|)l& who live 
mxitsc ouulitiom of extreme injustice ytM Ig^ fulfilled if thf 
religious conscience of the World, represftlted by tjlis 
Conference, organizes ways and means to cakei^ Ci}^ £^(t6$s 
sifld if need be, to suffer with them. 

That, in our opinion, would be the correct religious approach 
towards bringing about Just Relations among Communities 
and Nations and for this, a standing Fact-Finding Commission, 
comprising all major religions of the world, may be formed. 
This suggestion should, in no way, make us forget that it 1$ 
in the minds of men that ideas of selfishness, injustice, 
exploitation, and violence take birth and no religious approach 
%^ l^e probletn can be dlSie^' u^btar' Midjsive and 
01giaised programme is undertaken to educate the minds of 
peOpfe, not only at the usual intra-religious level but also at 
the inter-religious level, tovratds which this Conference is a 
very good pointer. 

We, the Sikh participants, wish the deliberations of the 
Conference success with the Sikh salutation : Wdhiguru Ji ka 
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The Sikh delegation consisted of only two members our of a 
total of approximately 650 persons representing 107 countries, but 
the massive number of queries addressed to the writer and his 
eoiie^e, after tis^ ^fet?lc(e^ appearance on the stage, and the 
promises elicited by a number of delegates wanting literature on Sikh 
religion and history, provided yet another occasion when the writer 
had W feel greatly embarrassed for the glaring deficienq/^ of suitable 
teadLog material relating to Sikh history and religion. 

Presently, however, this is not the moral that the writer would 
wish to draw from the Conference for the benefit of organised Sikh 
l^Si^es, such as the Shiroma^i Gurdvi^it f^kMti^ tWilEtii^ 
the ShiromanI Ateli Dal, and the Chief Khalsa Diwan. life 
consciousness about paucity of introductory and advanced literature 
on Sikh themes does exist in all responsible Sikh quarters and as long 
as that consciousness ejdsts, we may be sure that positive results 'Will 
follow. It is, in fact, the comparative non-involvement of our 
religious bodies with major and urgent problems of our world, like 
Lasting Peace, Disarmament, and Just Relations among Nations to 
lllkfi^^r if^iaMS pe^RtM^Kteai^ of die organised Sikh 

3e drawn through this article. 
Irrespective of whether their services are properly recognised or 
not, most of the organised Sikh bodies have played commendable 
toles whenevo: a Jl^ilti^ #iA>#!^ ta^Unity has be^len our 
CQunttyi diey have never been found wanting whenever the country 
has been in danger of external aggression; they have the tradition of 
coining spontaneously to the rescue of the oppressed. They have 
fliffeted incarceration, loss of life and property for Ae^eaiiseiel'^dNSl 
liberties, bill till now almost all such activities have been confined 
to their own country. Few Sildi bodies, if any at all, have cared to 
come out of their national cocoons, to fight for deserving 
international causes. From aiiiongst religions, this role has be^ai^SI?? 
'ttlSinly by Christians. 

We know that the Sikh people, as a whole, are as mudt 
interested in the establishment of lasting peace in the world as any 
ioi^ier people. They do not want their cMtdrm and rfieir homes ta 
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any one being subjected to any discrimination or exploitation. 
Further, social service being an essential Sikh tenet, the Sikhs have 
a strong aitrtiistic instinct wittch it should not be dJfifctfli' w #vett 
m 3. gooii tntematiQnal cause. Foresample, ifit were to be impressed 
upon Sikh congregations that at a time when "rwo-thirds of 
humanity goes to bed hungry, the nations of the world spend more 
iban 300 hUksti^&^ttiyeax^oti-mtmiii^ 

*iaste of more than 800 million dollars a day, while It cost the 
W.H.O. a mere 83 million dollars to practically wipe out small-pox 
from the face of the earth," every Sikh will understand how 
-^Ml^mmiaax is going to hi^i^'l^s(||il|g»l£&«^^ig^ 
the others. Similarly, the proper education of the devout Sikh san^^ 
in the gurdwards about what is happening to the black majority, tn 
its own home, under the white minority rule in South Africa, is sure 
# |[Jxnteee a deeply sympathetic, even fighting response in favoiif 
&e South African natives. 

The Sikhs have had long and bitter Experience of struggling 
against oppression, discrimination and injustice. That is the reason 
iulcr hearts go our in sympathy towards t^gii' |i£|i!9ii$>«:|E4!S^ 
therefore, the duty of those who control Sikh places of worship to 
train the Sikh sympathies to flow beyond national frontiers. It is well- 
known that the Sikh ethos does not regard religion and politics as 

«^ mm^ 'mSxi^ '^mm 'Wmy SM piac^ of 

worship have played the role of political storm-centres in history. 
Authentic tradition behind the Akal Takht sanctions the use of the 
l?aiomnak^''s ^tvlwarSs for the community's politics. However, over 
iie i^^m- ^f&M ^ 'jM-<di^^ mMt^ ^imvsct^ with the 

JjOtaaagemenc oF the gurdwaras has been overshadowing all their other 
useful activities. Even a casual survey of the points of discussion 
among the Siithful who visit the places of worship everyday vM 
e^^^ik. that the minds of most of them are exercised over petty 
40atestic or local problems only. Empty minds coming daily out of 
■pijlces of worship are a sure indication of the holiday that gurdwdra 
leadership is enjoying. A pervasive feeUng of purposelessness, of utter 
^i^cuby, mtot be i^iiliji'ift lt by any one contiected ui an|f 
ms&!i lite- tami^^m&^ iifim^cm, ^&my mmsB m of teli^^oas: 
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affairs. It is all the more dangerous for a community of activists, 
which the Sikhs undoubtedly are. The situation is already being 
exploited by a. tiumber of opportunists who are enticing the unwary 
i&ithfiils of the nsainstream into blind doctrinal alleys. There ate 
many avenues open ro the Sikh leadership to activise their gurdwara 
services, but it is the writers conviction that a conscious effort to 
wiiJai 4ri5a ®f Sikh interests from the politics of the gurduMt^ 
or even that of the state and country to the world around us will 
provide new rallying points to the community. The expansion of 
mind that follows the extension and diversification of symparhy is 
its own valuable reward, IM ^lofttV IteiM ifevelop sensidve 
sitttennae ro discover the clandestine anti-people moves that are made 
by vested interests on the world's political chessboard. The Guru's 
message was imiversal and thoroughly humanitarian. There is no way 
out for those who believe in the Guru's message, but to betJiofou^ 
and all-engulfing in their humanitarianism. One positive result of 
the extension in Sikh sympathies will be the coming into contact of 
Sikh leaders with the leaders of the other religious denominations 
Ms^wStaa-'isiGeft^ idiat these contacts will stand the Sikhs in 
stead in times of difficulty. 
It is suggested that the Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak 
Committee, Shiromani Akali Dal, and Chief Khalsa Diwan should 
'^av6 i^d'f ^^fiaanent Exiernal Affeirs Divisions, staffed by 
highly qualified analysts. Besides looking to the welfare of the Sikhs 
settled abroad, the Division may be expected to submit, to the parent 
bodies, regular reports on all issues affecting the life of man on our 
planet and to advise them abfnSfc i^fl&Wl '^SttieMt 
and material support to be given by the Sikhs to those who raise their 
voice in favour of peace and human dignity. While, by doing so, the 
jSikhs will be fulfilling the Guru's dream of carrying Sikh values to 
^fldlfs of people of all countries, it will also open up new 
4^ensions for their future work. 

This, in short, is the moral that the writer wants to draw for 
the Sikhs from the imicjue Conference of Religious Workers for 
lasting Peace, Disax»ie9^ smd Jtist Rel?i?ioiis among the Nations 
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I 

1^ problems laced by a religi'ously plural feoisfeqr ^ fee 

undersrood properly if the subject is viewed from the standpoints 
of the State as well as the religious communities constituting the 
society. Also, the nature and quantum of the problems and their 
ji^g^lses: will vary according #t:::^^b3sic ideology of the State. For 
instance, under a theocratic government, the followers of non-official 
religions may be presumed to enjoy less-privileged citizenship as 
Bompared ftr#!ase who belong to the ^te religion. a 
.|enuinely anti-religjous administration may look askance at all 
organized religious communities. In this write-up, I do not propose 
tSi 4iscuss problems arising in such societies. My attention will be 
^eaSeS 'Biii the nature of problems chat multi-religious secular India 
faces, in spite of its constitutional provisions assuring equidistance 
from all religions, non-interference with doctrinal and credal 
systems, freedom to learn, educate, even proselytise, and non- 
minorities, these are quire a desirable set of assurances. In fact, who 
will not like equal operation of law, unprejudiced dispensation of 
justice, freedom to acquire and disseminate knowledge, and the 

* Written at the instance of Indian Council of Social Science Research, New Delhi and 
read in the meeting of Indp-Soviet Seminar held in Taskhent (Uzbekistan), U.S.S.R. 
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According to the religious minorities, the trouble lies not so 
much in the provisions available in the Constitution as in the actual 
tmpl^smation of the promises made therein. We give here a few 
of tEeif imputations : Delimitation of electoral constituencies for the 
Parliament and the legislative assemblies is done to the detriment of 
religious minorities;' boimdaries of the federated units are maldrawn 
with maUdous ItttienlSttSft* fltfc^ prejudice «jid 

entrenched privilege;^ languages associated with minority religions 
are suppressed;'* development of the areas inhabited by the minority 
religions is delayed or gets postponed ad infininim;^ the proverbial 

that loss of life, propert)' and means of livelihood may create panic 

amongst members of the affected minority;'' press campaigns are let 
loose CO misrepresent, denigrate and ridicule religious minorities;' the 

I. Gauba, K.L,, Passive Voices, Wi, BombiO', Thakar & Co. Ltd.,. p. 56« 

as they clould. the existing Punjabi region, and secondl)', applied all principles 6f 
demaication with a left-handed justice, made use of a principle where it could harm 
the Punjab and not used it where it could harm the resultant territoriaJ interests ot 
Haryana or Himachal Pradesh... ibw Documents on the Demand for the Sikh 
Hovieknd. 1969, Chandiga;d>/AU India ^$$i^Ci|»lt^^ 
ated as Some Documents. 
Giuba, K.Lh op.tit., pp. 41-42, 361. 
i ^ ".i, Alanguage is disowned because it has the misfortune of being patronised by 
the Sikhs-Ravel Singh, in the Foreword of Punjabi Suha Demand, 1966, Amritsar, 
Shirninani Gurdwara Prabandk.ik Conimitree. 

(ii) "The Siidis resent the stcp-moihetly treatment meted out to Punjabi language 
in the jidjoining states of Delhi, Haiyana, Himachal Pradesh, Jammu & Kashmir and 
l^asttem.." Memorandum Presented to Shrimaci Indiia Gandhi, the Prime Minister 
of laa&. New Delhi hf tlw G3uef Khalsa Diwan, Aumis^s on 14th July, 1975,'p.3. 

(iii] See Gauba, K.L. op.cit., p. 363, for discrioiinatory treatment with. Urdu. 

5. Ramuwalia, Balwant Singh (Presaden:^AttItwliRSikl)Sti>dencs Fedetatioti;nowM,E),. 
Punjab di Dhaun Utte 7^/i^ (SWM^^ tl^J^i^l^^ 

Dal, Amristar, 1972, pp. 7-22. 

6. Cf. the speech of Frank Anrhony (Nominated jA^a|^&ldJan)' itti the ^^^1^^. 
reproduced in Gauba, K-^i Op.c/t-, p. 343. 

^ i^ihsxux, the ludidaiy and the executive, there is another p&fiit- 
la the State wluch is islledi the ^ress, and allied means of these commutticatlonSi 
such as Radio and Television. These are either state monopolies or virtual monopolira 
in the hands of members of the majority. There are not a few Sikhs who are sorely 
grieved ai the treatment meted out to them in this quarter through misrepresentation 
«Si m ^tea^ i^fm^ ^Sjygm "Sim £l9^«^:*^^v p, 53^ 
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tnrire communitys patriotism is sought to be made suspect;" 
assimilation and merger, rather than cuhiiral plurality, are projected 
as national ideas;^ and wherever possible, even the judicial processes 
^j^mrted to lob th|B;|^ligiou^^^ minoriiies of their rights."' 

against the governments ^^^^^^fi^^|^iie!N^|l^ the Cenrre, both 
of which are imagined by the alleging minorities as being tlie 
repositories of the interests of the majority community. The majority 
&imskimi^ ■sst3&§^ itm^ pem ^aa^: pktform, M^itfa* msclk 

8. (i) "Sikhs feel that they arc not being trusted otherwise there was no reason why 
an exception should have been made in respect of formation of Punjabi Suba alone". 
Punjabi Suba Demand, 1966> Amritsar, the Shiiomani Gurdwiia Prabandhaic 
Q>inmitte«, p. 4 of the inidal unp^inated fS^st. 

<^ "Even the Deputy Prime Minister Sardar KjttI suspected that most of the 
fjltisHms were disloyal to India... Mohammad Ghouse, Secularism. Society and Law 

in India, 1973, Delhir Vikas Pubhshing House Pvt. Ltd., p. 8. 

9. "... The most urgent problem of Indian nationalism today therefore is to Indianise 
or Htnduise such peopie and to develop in them national consciousness as members 
oF different leligjqus coiiuiuinities..,. in short, they must adopt Indian attitude, that 
national attitude towards thdr religion which must cease to colour their loyalties 
towards the mainsprings of Indian nationalism. All talk of separate Muslim or 
Christian or for that matter Sikh or Jain culture must stop. India is one country 
and it has but one culture." Madhok, feifa^ fwMm Wf f^ l ^m ji^^j^^Wfeit 
Sadan, 1969, New Delhi, pp. 96-97. 

Tbe '(vie^'eFlidd; Savaricar aiid[^ll(Mffis(r^iMi^%« eotmilted i<atis^'isieismt 
itgtposition of this point of view. 

■See also, The Spokesman Weekly, AsxtA May 15, 1978, New Delhi, in which Hukam 
Singh, former Speaker of the (Indian) Lok Sabha, writes, "... The Policy of Indian 
Government since Independence whatever its complexion and whichever the cloak 
Hr itaS Worn, has been to absorb and assimilate the Si]di$, and not to give any 
nee^g^e^n by ifA^^tkm sp!^^ toh^ .{K^loi^^wif existenoe as a <]i«inEt 
COIinilunfty...'' 

10. The working Committee of Shiromani',j^^^^ l|p{f^>^|j^(^^|(^,tj|^i^4||&^I<^ 
in its meeting held on 20.7.1966. 
"... After having carefully viewed the findings, the reports and judgements of judicial 
and quasi-judicial Tfibunaj^ ^(^d.fpiWPS^^ha^ ^^rikwi^. n^ttp 394 
involving iimpoii^&S^^ttafegeK 't^tjn^ 

entire judicial lUddlinery and the judicial process of the Independent India, uitdiaC 
influence of ac^taln section of political Hindus, is prejudiced and has been perverted 
against the Sikh people in India in relation to their just and legal rights..." Quoted 
by S, Kapur Sin^ M.A.. in his speech made in the Lok Sabha on Sept. 6, 1966 
t lit l^umtt^ J^. 
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^i^i^Ons as tardiness in relinqtoiililisigthdlilita^^ 
postures developed by the religious minorities during the later half 
of the 1 9th century. They are pictured as people with bloated self- 
images wanting to be carried on the shoulders of others with the help 
«f M?)e^M#^ i(£sienRSri{»ss, and special tm'&mmi^ «^ 
dubbed as psychotics, typifying a perpetually aggrieved complainant. 
A cursory survey of the editorial page of only one Urdu newspaper 
of Jalandhar, the Htnd Saimchar, will be enough to provide any 
^i^^Sfi^'i£^fi$^^S^i^!Sii^atiS against Sikh politics. If ^ add to these 
charges and counter-charges, examples of other inter-community 
and inrra-community tensions, the scene it will present to any social 
scientist will be one of the incrimination of interests and ideals. Such 
!S^^^W^pS!f^^^^Si§^iBe^^i^^S^S^ l^ugh not tinconunon in 
most of the multi- religious, mudi-cultural, or multi-racial societies 
of the world, do call for the attention of psycho-social pathologists, 
specially because disputes of religious nature often find expression 
m outbreaks tSik^im^^HmSiksi, 

In order to establish how well-entrenched and multi-dUtnenslonal 
the roots of the problems are, it is proposed to view contemporary 
behavioiu-al compulsions of one of the Indian religious minoritiesj 
the Sil^, through the prism of its history. 

When Guru Nanak, the founder of Sikhism, was born in A.D. 
1469, there were in the North- West of India two major religions, 
viss., Islam aad Hindukaik "Bw rylers, though in a minority, were 
Mussalmans and th& IIU^^3i^lf .is^ !^Sy^i^^ Gitra 
Nanak established his own spiritual-cum-ethical way of life which 
soon caught the imagination of the people of the Punjab. The nascent 
rdigion had, &om die very beginning, the seeds of political viability, 
'^he the Mowers of Gum Nanak ^ df -lit^ Bia^'i^iSBi^ 
successors, had imflinching faith in the Guru. Economic self- 
reliance, achieved through hard labour, having become an article of 
jfeijth with the Sikhs, they developed, rather early in their career, a 
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respect has to be bartered," is one of Guru Nanak's sayings. The Sikhs 
devised an inbuilt system for co-operative provision of free food, 
accomodationj and security to the needy. Better status was promised, 
to women, tillers of IfA^ and manual workers — lije- sections of 
society which had long been denied opportunities for upward social 
mobility. The affirmation accorded by the Sikh religion to the 
physical world and to honest worldly pursuits must have come as 
Ood-sent to the commodity-producing sections of society. By the 
time of Guru Arjan, the fourth successor of Guru Nanak, it became 
impossible for the government of the day to shut its eyes to the fast- 
developing sinews of the new faith which, dearly, was not just 
quiet^'«^0i li^iofl. Hm^"fiClet& Sensing danger, 
the Mughal emperor, Jehangir, who stigmatized the new faith as an 
unholy concern' in his autobiography "Ssfki !^ssed orders fof 
torturing Guru Arjan Dev to death. 

Resctifig sharply, h!^^ mk i^sm^m 

Hargobind, began sporting ail the concomitants of royalty arid 
clashed with the forces of the State a number of times. Many of those 
who were not on the right side of the government started rallying 

jjaBfrpS^with the Mughal administration. One of Guru Hargobind's 
sons, GuruTegh Bahadur, who became the ninth Guru of the Siklis, 
had to pay with his head the price of his espousal of the cause of 
the oppressed. Guru Gobind Singh, the tenth and the last Guru of 
^ Sikhs, formally l^dnratjfEcd &rhi$ S3di$, counter-assertl^.iiQi^ 
artiaed defence. He succeeded in overhauling the comiaut^ 
temperamentally and invested it with an unmistakable personality. 
Baptised by him into Singhs (Lions), his Sikhs, developed a self- 
itnage of great confidence. They were the chosen ones of God and, 
therefore, always destined to win." They became a full-fledged tisar- 
pahth, the Third Alternative to Hinduism and Islam, with distinctive 
symbols and rituals and a separate charter of do's and don'ts. Already, 
^^(^Df pilgrimage and a sepSl^h^Hodtg, 

1 1 . The formal Sikh greatings in Wahiguruji ka KhalsB Witbifftr fi la Fateh, Ic, Tls^ 
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^ig Granth, which Guru Gobind Singh willed to be invested with 
eternal Guruship after his death. Backed hy all this, it was natural 
for the commimity to nurse poUtical ambitions. Aurangzeb, the last 

, ill 1707,, left a bitter trafl of anti- 
L^'IlM^^^iilsisS^'^tll^i^^aE^^ otherwise 
men of no consequence. Each successive occupant of the Indian 
throne was determined to give the Sikh community a taste of what 
it meant to tnake the churdi of Tvotship a ehtush of socio-political 

The Sikhs reacted by solemnly vowing to accept nothing short 
of sovereignty. Thus began, during the later Mughal regime, an 
eciremely critical phase in the life of the community. In order to 
defend themselves, the Sikhs perfected the axt of 0^1113^ ^im^ist. & 
WW during the first half of the eighteenth century that the passion 
for the political liberation crystalised into a corporate attitude of the 
community. The State struck hard by bringing into active operation 
iifSpft HKigines of oppression, including genocide. Hence, the SIdi 
&k^sse won massive support from the peasantry who went to the 
extent of offering one male member per family to compensate for 
the diminishing Sikli man-power. The Sikhs came out victorious 
£mm this difBcult struggle and carved out for themselves various 
mcoammm pdodpallties under Jjsoim, '9 

h^stt confederation of the leaders was formed, but the emergence 
of Ranjit Singh, an able Sikh leader, put an end to these principalities, 
except the few which accepted the suzerainty of the British, who, 
aftm* ^ttbjt^tittg ll» Mi* Wm ^^ami^g along ^ 

setjth-eastem frontiers of Ranjit Singh's empire. 

The Sikhs, in spite of their numerical increase, attendant upon 
political power, continued to be a minority during the Sikh regime, 
Kfercifully, the leadership ochibited great maturity in not 
allowing any spill-over of their hait&H^^.p^ W their present. 
Throughout the period of Sikh hegemony, no case of fesciye. 
conversion to Sikhism is reported to have occurred. 

Maharaja Ranjit Singh died in A.D. 1839. Sooni tie British. 
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which they were able to annex formally within a decade. Wirfi the 
British, came to Punjab Christianity, the religion of the new rulers. 
Altogether different experiences awaited the Sikh communitj' under 
British dispensation. Th^ ranged fi»m near-es^fe^^fert tffta|® 
the reeling impact of the Briti^ occupation, to a powerful revi\dt 
through the assertion of an autonomous Sikh identity. The 
heightened consciousness of exciusiveness was in the nature of a 
de&nMve measure against the inroads of Christian missionaries. It 
served also as a counterblast to the aggressively separatist politics, 
introduced in the Punjab by Hindus and Mussalmans of non- 
Punjabi extraction. Even before the close of the eighth decade of the 
nineteenth century, the people of the Ftm^b got divided intS fetit 
warring communities — Hindus, Mussalmans, Sikhs, and Christians. 
Rather than defusing the explosive situation, the British rulers, who 
were the real wire-pullers, helped accentuate the infighting through 
devious means, including the conversion Qf religious communities 
Uito electoral colleges for their co-w^^^^S^, The idea, mooted 
much earlier,'^ was tried in 1888 by reserving Hindu and Muslim 
seats in municipal elections of Amritsar City,'^ but came into full 
ppetation, through the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms in 1919." 
llkis ma the trump card wfai^ iikciiM»'ym^ si^oxof^ iSiat 
of nationalism in their Indian empire. As Intended, community- 
7wise Qj^iy^udQfl gnfi inter-coramwai^' lensija^ tp.whei a new 
high."' 

eighties of the nineteenth century, we find them caught up in a 

"mumvs we^ Till ^^\ssxpx. either to he& m^^^t^^xis^as. 

12. Wilfred Cantwcll Smith, Modem hUm in India, Lahore, pp. 189-190, quoted in 
SecuUrism, Society and Law in India, p. 42, f.n. 32, See also Tixikar Hug, Foundations 
of Local-Self- Govemtnmt in India, Paka/tan 4mi &tm»h 8oe!&i|S.'l4fi»iWi 
Publishing House, p^, 41 and 49^ 

If. Hakar, Hu^ op.eit., p,. Sfc 

14. "The worst feature ofd|e.M6ntford Reforms was the perpetuation ofvcsted interests 
in religious communities..," Munshi, K.M., Pilgrimage to Freedom, 1967, Bombay, 
Bhartiya Vidya Bhavan, p. 19. 

13- Keith, A.B.^yi Constitutional Histiiry of fydm, 1936, London, Methuen & Co., Ltd., 
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with other xeligions under a protecting 



ttS&tella. But now they were facing inter-community cross-iring, 
sometimes quite severe with a not-too-clean third party presiding 
over the unedifying exercise. Moreoverj sheer numbers, which had 
mvec isamaeed mv^&ffi^/e^wiseWyssmmi^ determinant 
fia^lbfik i*«|«a'to^ tdBiM^^ of the State. If diey did not gs« 
into the strait jacket of 'communal' politics, they faced the danger 
of being written off as a factor of little consequence; if they accepted 
it, they had to rest content with a ten per cent share in the 
admiaistration of their own 'homeland*. OiS(3%ite jbM llkfr'^i^^ 
#f iialour and they fell in line with the then prevalent pattern of 
Punjab politics and began to use all the defensive and offensive 
instruments employed by other communities. Like others, the Sikhs 
tned to shut themselves up in the security of exclusively SiMi 
organisations, namely, Singh Sabhas. Their places of worship, called 
the gurdwdras, became the centres of all their socio-religious revivalist 
activity. The Singh Sabha Movement threw the leadership of the 
mtiatmtaxy in the lap of the upcoming English-educated middle 
dass, delimited its horizon to Sikhisfflt made die Sikhs mote Sikh- 
minded, and fixed the gaze of the community at glory that was Sikh 
history. But the net social result of the religious efflorescence among 
die already segregated communities of the Punjab was sharp 
ate^tuadon ilf meeatk^ estrangement. 

The British game was being played exacdy to the prescribed 
tune when the bottled Sikh giant found itself accidentally uncorked 
in the early twenties of the 20th century. It all started with the Sikh 

lir eu^^-^torrupt prie»tt 'v«lt& 1^ sn^lii into die ioai^l 
of their historical shrines. In this priest-Sikh confrontation, in which 
the British administration sided with the priests, members of the 
Sikh community were left with only two options : to be either with 
i&mx co-religionists i;*^ ^ t^J^Sfeajfen* A large number 
ttp^edi fer the former and as the Sikh plan of passive, non-violent 
resistance unfolded itself in the face of extremely savage baton- 
charges, firings, tortures, jail-terms, and confiscations of prqpergii it 

brought about unparalleled cohesion among Sikh ranks -iaSei^na^' 
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their unflinching faith and peis^reaance. It was a newly-formed Sikh 
or^nization, the ShiromanI Akali Dal (S.A.D.), founded on 
December 14, 1920, that provided the Sikhs with excellent 



was squarely humbled and the Dal emerged as the most authentic 
and representative mouthpiece for the socio-political aspirations of 
the Sikhs."" The struggle also brought into existence a central 
managing ^Kh^lt jsieni/tt'^*^, namely, Shttoman! Gurchf^^ 
Pfabandhak -Committee (S.G.P.C.). to be elected by adult Sikh 
voters. It came into operation on November 1, 1925. Ever since the 
induction of popular vote in the management of the gurdwdras, 
:«^gtdt£S politics has been the first concern of tJte Sikh commu^t]^.. 
Even now, the surest way to .'^ilf^- igfllV^ k^f^HS^^ Ib^ ■ 
the S.A.D. and the S.G.P.C. 

When the British colonialists agreed to part with power, there 
l^li£@iib ]^^^^||^i^^^dng the ciontending Indian successors. 
The All tsM Uf^SxeL I*^e agitated for its demand for an- 
independent Mussalman State of Pakistan. The idea of bifurcation 
of India, and that too on the basis of religion, was anathema to the 
Indian National Congress, but ultimately it fell in line with the 
Les^ and the BriiS&lM^ilBlg^'lltgSiA^ 

on March 22, 1946 to call upon the 'Sikh Nation' to work whole- 
heartedly for the establishment of an 'independent Sikh State', was 
persuaded to follow the Congress way, in spite of the offer of an 

mmmmm S^^^assi; &e jmis4^£:^ of il^ f ii^p^^ 

16. "Modern Sikh Hiscory is centred round the Akali Party" Lord Birdwood in A 
Continent Experiments, quoted in Gulati, Kailash Chandar, The Akalis . Past and 
Present, 1 974, New Delhi, Ashajanak Publications, p. 9, Reference may also be made 
to the New Policy Programme adopted by S.A.D. ar Anandpur on 16th and 17th 
October, 1973 in vdiich it is claimed that "SAD. is the only forum for the 
expression of the corporate will of the Sikh community and fully entitled to represcHt 
it." Clause A (!) of the Manifesto in Punjabi, Sbiromani Akali Dal da Nawan Policy 
Programme, 1974, Ajnritsar, published by Giani Ajmer Singh, Secretary Y.S.A.D. 
p. 3. 

17. Gulshan^ D^anna 



^ d^^mjab te Sikh I^mfi (Punjabi), 1978, Ranqjuia, 
^ ng House, p. 34. 
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Istan.'* This step was taken in the belief that the solemn 
i^tuaaces given by the Congress leaders, promising effective role to 
the Sikhs in the framing of the Constitution of India, would be 
hotioured m letter and spirit after the aminment of fireedora. The 
Muslim League was incensed at this drift In the Sikh politics. Then 
followed the unprecedented massacre as a result of which as many 
as a million people are reported to have lost their lives on both sides 
the border and the whok sumvi&g Sikh popukti@%l^ibeEy^ 
settled in the territories of newlj^^^i^^l^^f!^S^^^foii lot fisip^tt 
to India, lock-stock and barrel. 

What the Great Exodus of 1947 from l^kistan and the equally 
Great Resettlement in the Indian Punjab attij'@^er States ^1&!t^ 
had in store far the community was that it was living now in the 
country of their own choice. Hindus, with whom the Sikhs were 
politically hand-in-glove, immediately before partition of India, were 
^^atifyx^lSje^mS^&^iSS&ixta^ left in the Indian Punjab. However, 
not many months had passed after independence when the Governor 
of the Punjab issued a secret letter to high Government officers 
directing them to consider all Sikhs as habitual criminals.*"' This 
tetter which got leaked out, u{«»;t^^^s iiceatly and hftidimed; 
their posture against the none too sympathetic Central Government. 
Meanwhile, it is notable that the demographic situation had 
stabihsed in the Indian Punjab, which raised the Sikh percentage to 
jillQi^l^^itlb coamittatiion of a hi^y politie 

18. GarnamSin^ CLato; Chief MmiscEi^Pun}^),^! UHiUngualPmjaliiSumimdTlte 
Sikh Unrest, 1960, published by the author, p. 28, also Kapur Singh, SatH SSkX» 
(Punjabi), 1972, Jullundur, Raj Rup Ptakashan, pp. 97-99. See also Nawai Waqt, 
Lahore, Dated Dec. 16, 1968. reproduced on pp. 146-147, of Sochi Sakhi. 

19. "... Mahattna Gandhi, Pandit Moti Lai Nehru and Pandit Jawahar LaJ Nehru went 
to meet Baba KharaJc Singh at his place.... and gave the Sikhs a solemn assurance 
(tiat after jndia aichieve$..f sUuM Aeedom, no cqnstiQuioi; shall be formed by the 
ma^biify «J*B«fflBlfy ta^tt'hffif fteely acceptable to Ae SiSlis. This promise was 
then reduced into a formal policy resolution of AJ India Congress Committee". 
Kapur Singh. Four Speeches (delivered in the ...Indian Parliament), 1974, Calcutta, 
The Sikh Cultural Centre, Calcutta, 1974, p. 9. 

2p, Referred tg ia the lecte; datfid $th Jjdy I960. AddresKd to th? Prime JyUniicef o£ 
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upon by some members of the majority community as an alarming 
development. Soon, cracks began to appear in the Hindu-Sikh 
solidarity and the jockeying for power by the two communities fell 
back into the already tried course of religion-based politics. Among 
the Sikhs, the S.A.D. and the S.G.P.C., both claimiiig^feeidefeacilKS, 
of faith, continued to hold the key to politics. 

thiiiiediately after independence, alt ihe strings of polirfcd 
power were controlled by the Congress, both in the Punjab and at 
the Centre. It was a nationalist party, but veteran Sikh leaders felt 
that its nationalism had turned out to be an euphemism for 
assimilatidlt ^esiibf tUS. ii^onal cultures were tequited m i^i^e 
themselves into one giant Indian, i.e., Hindu cultiu-e. The S.A.D. 
reacted violently against what it regarded as the communalism of the 
majority.^' It was already smarting under the belief that it had been 
(^eaidl out of power and presn^'i^^£^^Si^K^lnr^«(i»3QQ^^f^ 
its following among the Sikhs, ifigssive. Goaded by a feeling of 
persecution and deprivation, some Sikh extremists resumed the talk 
of aa independent Sikh state. There were others, the Sikh 
lii^elsiiclers, more sophistiotediuaidi{^(^^^i^b@#|tS^t3^ 
selling their idea to the S.A.D. "Khalsa is a State" was their argument 
and "Sovereignty is a sui generis characteristic of the Khalsa." Its 
"tluly, therefore, is firstly to carve our and establish for diemselves 
a congenial habitat and milieu wherein die guiding impulses and 
jiostulatcs of the Sikh society can freely operate and fructifty."^^ The 
Sikh Homeland was envisaged as an integral part of India, but the 
idea got a severe drubbiilg from the urban polittcsl publiciists tsf^tlee 
Punjab state and the centre, which in turn, served as grist to the 
S.A.D. mill. After brave, unbending public postures, both the 
Congress Government and the Dal climbed down to trying a number 
^^dway alteaaiaoves 'vrfucfa, afi» half-iheawed trials, were rejected 

21. " . . .by some deliberate design or irresistible development of events, there pervades 
in the political atmosphere of India, an oppressive and stiilin^4il^a(^*>f don^n^t 
group opinion and govemmentaJ trend, in which it is verbofeftXa Bn^ttje unless itt 

harmony with the wishes and prejudices of the communal majority.." ibid., p. 38. 

22. Kapui Singh, "Sikhism and Politics", The Sikh Review, August, 1971. Calcutta, 
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^ ffeluctant Central Government into carving out a Punjabi-speaking 
state within the Indian Union." The S.A.D. was thoroughly 
dissajasjBed, and concinues to be so, at the exclusion of certain areas 
Bi^ ^^^S^ ^tieS^lms^^asi^^ howevei^ IMjabi language has 
come handy as a secukr in^trttmefit m ■^eiiam&' A compux ^liv- 
doxninated province.^'' 

In the new Punjab State, which came into being in 1 966, the 
Sikhs, for Ae first time in their history found themsdves in a slender 
ffiumetical majority; The S.A.D. , as was expected, have had, since 
tkiSn, some occasions of ruling the Punjab Stase^ U) caikbojratioa' 
^ith other parties of the left and the right. 

HI 

h is little wonder that with such actionful past, the 
(tOJiUEBunity's reflexes have been trained to be homeo-responsive to 
its sitUent historical referents. Appeal to some of these, viz., to Guru 
Gobind Sin^ or his martyred sons, has been found to be highly 




SAD. ksfi^ tik «td }m 



33. ""y., lb 1955, there was an agitation for this demand and twelve thousand Sikhs went 
tS'ja3.Then in 1960. the movement continued foi nearly tight months and 57,129 
men and women went to jails.. ."Aijan Singh Buddhiraja, Two Talks, Between Smt 
Fateh Singh ji and Smi0'$^0»'-^^M^'MmMttim ^fl^'MSk M 
Delhi State, ad.^ p. 10. 

24. The AH World PantWc Convention of the Sildis held on Jan. 10, 1970, passed a 
bitter resolution which spoke of Govt, of India's attitude of "great injustice, 
discrimination, oppression, zutam and violence' towards, the Punjabis in general 
and the Sikhs in particular and complained that while creating Punjabi Suba, it had 
resorted to "fraud, oppression and injustice of a tow order and thus snatched from 
die Punjabi-Speaking State, Chand%wh; Bliakia Complex and sasm Punijabi- 
speaking areas". Quoted i%%f^0l,tM>kf^3^X^liM^^ 

Kapur & Sons, p. 475. ' 

25. "The unilingual Punjabi State was demand by the Sikhs not because they considered 
any particular language as necessary for their spiritual SUtviVij oz cultural viability 
htit because th^ wanted ta employ a lashioiuMe pol&&itl^«8i'« siitsts^ 
identity and to realise their destin^.. .", Svme Documents, op.a'r,, p. 64. To be laii; 
however, to Sant Fateh Singh, the Dictator of Punjabi Suba Morcha, he confined 
himself scrupulously to the linguistic parameters only. 

26. Abhul Yaddh the lectures of Sam Fateh Singh, President S,A.D. and Dictator of 
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feeen successfully using such referents to induce wholesale emotional 
arousal of the communit)'. Simultaneously, however, the community 
has been experiencing other challenges, so very different from the 
eairlier ones, t{u^v||9^|&^ its dependetice on its past exploits nor the 
tecutx^.mttiinisons o£4<)aag!ia$£i%isk tot^ be ctf oiack help to it 
St lacing these. The religious unconcern of the giant official 
&iticational apparatus, the audio-visual mass media, the judiciary 
and all official employment agencies on the one hand and the 
^flp^a^^eoee of natr $QdoH^ctmQa^^p«6adS(efeai»'i^^^^ as 
a sequal to the induction of science and technology in all fields of 
human activity on the other, have set in motion a process of 
recession of social life from che tutelage of institutionalized religion. 
Slackness Iti che ohsemnee'-df '^^^^ei&ir' dtuals, practices and 
injunctions, and some cooling off in the feeling of belongingness 
is already in evidence among che Sikh youth. The attack mounted 
by Marxism has a more penetrating thrust than passive secularism 
Sf daiihs TO ptdvide a tnateiialistic alternative to the institution 
of religion?" Further, the monolithic character of the community 
is tinder attack by leftist analysts who revel in proving that religio- 
^olitical slogans in the past have helped consolidate class interests 
of ov^ the urban money-bags and the rural landed aristocracy 

are taldng over the responsibility of welfare programmes, formerly 
conducted under the banner of reHgion. On top of it all, ihe Indian 
Constitution does not lend itself easily to providing safeguards to 
03if s^^m iA'^'Sk^^ Ihe ins^ne^ angry %''$J^^. 

Goverrunent in the Punjab may be at the Sikh yillt^4!&e^ ^^^^ 



Guidwara Budha Jauhar, 1962, Ganga Nagar, Rajasrhan, are a good example of 
powerful stimulus chat is successfully created among the Sikhs through refereAce 
w [heir toaitfa. 

27. .the process of distiat^iation of the collective soul of the Khaka. set into motion 
by the Constitution Act 1950, with its overtones of secularism..." Some Documents, 

op. dr., p. 71. 

28. "...the corroding influences of ideologies that stalk this sacred land of India in the 
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may find it genuinely difficult la sMldgrtayiiasfS^fl^ 
sj^inst the defaulters.^' 

We know that irrespective of all other basic urges, the vt4Mb 
diailS^^iSisi^u is thar of Fe%ion which 

is their medium both for self-identificatioft and for distinction from 
others. But at least, as important as religion is the other 
contemporary social reality of secularism, with which all religion- 
based communities have to contend. The notional juxtaposition of 
leligion and secularism is that of two opposites. While religion is 
God-centred, secularism is man-centred; while one believes in 
spiritualism, the other believes in materialism; while the one hopes 
to live afi;er dess(dl>.'^ oil^^ earthy journey ends finally with his; 
death; while the one believes in mystical experience, the other pins 
its faith on empiricism. Secularism also claims to substitute enquiry 
for reverential belief, change for tradition and nationahsm for 
sectarianism. This is no place for apportioning credibility to the rival 
^me^tdipoa and todiiM^iaiSiit^^^il^kil^^ 
by secularists to crouch only in legions now, which have not 
been explored fully yet by the searchlight of science, the religionists 
hope that the aridity of pure reason and the profligacy of material 
^tt^C'^tiil ^^!%l^'ilifs Bi^^ inind m the hyo- 

lanes of religion. Even so, in spire of the almost total rejection of 
secularization as an independent variable by Martin,'" and serious 
obfuscation discovered by Glasner" among social scientists of the 
World about die sociology of secularism, it may be atohted that 
ittsfitutionalized religion has been yielding some ground to secularism, 
e&biei, % aj^ifWi^ wpr^I& .adjtpiwegtjc^; It qi«. whetev^r hm^ 

^Jjft Ibllowing observations made by Kapur Singh, ex. M.P. in a speech made at 
cba Annual Meeting of AIJ India Sikh Students Association at Chandigarh on 
23.8.78 may be relevant in this connection: "In such a State (i.e., the proposed Sikh 
Homeland), we shall be able to ban public smoking in the interest of national health 
and penalise apostacy, back-sHding and other forms of decay in human character, 
through legislative measures. " ibid., p. 71. 

30. Maretin, David, The Religious and the SeniLar, 1969, London. Reutledge & Kagan 
Paul. 

31. Glasne^ Peter E., The Sociplogji of Setukrisationi 1977. New Delhi, Ambika 
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iient, reserving "the activities of religious organization. . .to the 
realdi of voluntarism and personal conviction.'^ By and large, the 
Sikhs have also developed similar defensive mechanism agains$;J 
immd seculald^} sMkat^ their non-reje^dfl . 
world, insistence on family life, and belief in the dignity of labour 
soften them towards so many aspects of secularism that they readily 
appropriate some of its elements, meet others half-way, and stand 
Up against a few oAers. For ©rample, they take very Idndly to the 
]|pitSU%IUid application of science and technology; their intellectuals 
now try to explain their faith rationally; they rarely uphold 
superstition and either disbelieve or give scientific explanation of 
mtist^ib. thei^ axs keen to participate in the produ^iqn of 

wealth-*' and make many other suitable adjustments wifli the 
changing socio-economic patterns of life. So much so, that few from 
amongst the most conservative of Sikhs would like to forego the 
sS^^cteristic beneBts of modern living, in spite of its commitment 
to secularism..^, it will be quite misleading to carry the impression 
that Sikhism, as an institution, is on the run and unadulterated 
secularism, equated here with inaterialisro, is ^oing to have an easy 
run over. :^ '~ ~- z r 

The reasons for the Sikh community's resistance to secularism 
range from the usual ones that all religions marshall against it, to 
those that are born ol the doctrinal, geo-histocicali demographic, 

main body of the Sikhs. We could leave alone the stock objections 
and would refer to a few which c^fl i>S Weed ultimately to the desire 

32. Reisr. Benjamin A., "Church and State in America: A Theological Enquiry" in Lec, 
Roben & Marty, Martin £., ed. Religion and Social Conflict, 1964, New York, 
Oxford University Press, p. 133. 

33- "...To do av(^^^.p(>3i$ij^r lti4!^SBr,^^^ and to in^sp^il^pioduction of 

|oods at^ weillt& ^^ii^erisk^^'Sisiiii'-i just and good spmi^.r fTtssnsktian 
from Punjabi), Shiromani AkSli Dal da Programme (as adopted by S.A.D. Working 
Committee arAnandpur on October 16, & 17, 1973 and later passed by the General 
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for identity, securicy and power. It has been mentioned earlier that 
in the Punjab State, the numerical tilt is presently slightly in favour 
of the Sikhs. The Hindus of the Punjab have not lost much time 
m 4i^i^s^e&g'&^^^^^«^B0'J^Mf^&^ in order 

to encash their minority status, most of them own Hindi language, 
the official languages of the Centre, even at the cost of their mother 
tongue. Punjabi, want education to be kept on the concurrent list 
^ !^'i^bstiiit>^<}vemment, oppose any devolutton of additional 
is^m'^^p^tf^ to the federated units, and hob-nob directly with 
their counterparts in the Central Government in order that the Sikh 
aspirations for more power can be checked effectively. This makes 
Sikh politicians {kf^'iCat^ Ibme and charge Punjabi Hindus as being 
'obstmaioflist counterwei^ts' while the Hindus retort by calling 
them 'oppressive', 'boorish' and "communar. Such a state of affairs 
makes possible the sustenance of a bi-polaTj high-tensional politics, 
in which the S.A.D. and Hindu conununal bodies, such as Rashtriya 

Janata Party, feed each other's extremism. The misinterpretation or 
mal-implementation of liberal constitutional provisions, as already 
referred to earlier in this write-up, will always be expected to 
engender strong «@|d^t!$v liM* Ihti^HiOMfaanity segmeiitsfi" 
realignments, frustrations arising from the loss of political power, 
clash of mutually-countervailing aspirations of selfish politicians, and 
failure to achieve the promised poUtical stability and economic 
growth at govacnmettt level may also be t!wiste€''if!to lextramisc 
iesd^«miiji^:p6aetires. In an ^ffiC»flie^%^|^.eomn^ttnit7 intguas 
becomes the only idiom of political commerce and tndtscrinun^tt 
politicalization of religion enjoys social approbation, it will be no 
wonder if the Sikh extremists mark their time to revive the call for 
Homeland on the plea of protectti^ ^& ^l^^lbuxe. And f^Sk. 
ldbdt we know of the history of instinctive Sikh responses to Such 
situations, the Sikhs may cede their reason to sentiment and throw 
their lot behind the extremists, preferring to side-track the awkward 
question of Vhar, after Homeland ?' In this context, the writer rs 
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tfce British colonial officers for full one year, but it took the former 
only a split second to break all their disciplined formations and run 
ifeelter-skelteT) when they heard a country minstrel's voice from 

Jits. 

The intimations of religious experience, the affirmation of a 
cultural value-system, the preservation of a glorious historical 
trii^^iai^dM'°^'Conttnued assertion of an Independent sta:tm1»Ve 
all come to be inextricably mixed up in the Sikh mind with unshorn 
hair Whether a Sikh falls as a result of revolt against formalism or 
for the fun of fashion, it is regarded by the leaders of the community 
«S*#aiaifig tei^e communal monolith and as a symptom of tfee 
■crisis of identity. That is why the call of the Panth, the ctaWsn^!^^ 
exercises even now, a great pull on the Sikh mind. 

From the preceding account of Sikh responses to the current 

on materialism, privatization of l^^s^ti^ jaOQifis^^diJ, science and 
technology has overtaken the Sikh community before its intellectuals 
have had time to formulate proper ideological answers to it, 
"^^^SlUit^ dte Etying to maintain die community'? ii&^gg tit 
«)mpactness by undertaking ad hoc programmes, without coming 
into clash with the Indian constitution. For example, the elite among 
the Sikhs are establishing in and out of their Punjabi-speaking State 
t^e Punjab, English-medium PtiblJc Schools, in the fond hope of 
All India competitive job»>«l4^%nk with Sikh dkectors 
is accommodating qualified Sikh young men on its staff, but such 
programmes are in the nature of loliypops for a community, whose 
£Sd need is a satisfactoiy |9p^pf^||ji^lR^ptl^(ltE^ yfoAi «ocM reality in 
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Whatever the quality and quantum of evolution that may have 
occurred m Sikh Mode of Life ftom Guru Nanak Dev to Guru 

Gobind Singh and from the latter up to date, the Guru Grahth Sahib, 
originally compiled by Guru Arjan Dev (1563-1606), remains the 
normative vratershed pf the Sjdt;h &ith. My first job, therefore, is to 
understand ^t^'-^i^ # IJ^ %. ^'M'^l^ 
Gmnth Sahib. This itself is no easy task because the Granth is not 
a text-book of theology or philosophy, nor is it a classified 
compendium of do's and don'ts for religious novices; it is neither the 

,|;SfiilfiECl0n> nor the faithful record of the emotional confrontation of 
one particular mind with the socio-political realities obtaining at a 
particular spatio-temporal point. It is, largely, a devotional work of 
great lii^E^ ife^rfe %atteing so, even the simple task of iiemislftg 
Sikh doctrines or the preparation of a priority list of the Sikh Code 
of Conduct, on the basis of the Granth, turns out to be a difficult 
job, especially because the voluminous corpus includes, besides the 
complete works of the first, second, third, fourth, fifth, and the ninth 
Gurus, the selections from the v^orks of a number of earlier saints 
who belonged to religious disciplines that flourished in cultural 
milieus quite different from the one in which the original compiler 
himself lived. I, therefore, never rule out the possibility of a 

This paper was read and discussed in the Seminar or^nised by chc Deparcmeiu of 
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subjective rilt, whenever any one prepares a resume of the essentials 
of Sikh faith from the Granth. In preparing die foUawifllg fe^lllJ^X 
have tried to be waiy of this possibility. 

He wlio daims m belia^e m the existence of 

a non-physical, omnipresent, omniscient, uncreated Creator, whose 
will created the whole, vast, and complex phenomenal panorama of 
the known and unknown cosmos ^ich is circumscribed by a mali$» 
b^e^ '^me»space frame.-'A -Sldik^ s^^^em. 'of push an4 
positive and negative, good and evil, matter and spirit has bee® 
devised by the Creator although the nature of the basic ingredient, 
despite its visible multiplicity, is, like its Creator, non-material and 

destined end which may come about centiilions of years hence, but 
happen it must. Homo sapiens are the sum of this creation. They 
have, within their bodies, a surprisingly large repertoire of such 
M^eeBMkiiii^i^&Bdf^i^^ feelings, emotions, season, imagiuatton, 
ia^ioiy, will, ego, libido, which fiirther make among themselves; 
innumerable combinations and permutations. With many 
undiscoveiieci dimensions in the mazes of his mind and body, each 
person is Ifoit fKlcrocosm moving inside a macrocosm, '^thin the 
given physical limitations, man enjoys restricted freedom, but there 
is no limit to his spiritual growth. So much so, if he learns to keep 
under his control all the aberrations of his ego, such as excess of 
seixud and other desires, overflow of temper, undue avarice, 
atoeJunent, self-a^andissement, etc, and follows the guidelines of 
the spiritual teacher, he can not only receive divine intimations, but 
also hope to win back his original divinity. In order to achieve the 
dfisired "metamorphosis of a bimian being into a deity" (>F?5H ^ 



down, which insists on dropping money-value in favour of human 
values. Interestingly, this ethics does not work out to be the ethics 
of haves or that of the establishment. All Sikhs, irrespective of their 
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sing the praises of the Lord. This helps create a sense of oneness 
among participants. Wageless and selfless social service, which is a 
must, provides scope for putting into practice the ideals of humility, 
equality, and fratanity aiid keeps one's ego in its proper pla&es 
Almost all the contributois of the Cranth beUe the Freudian belief 
ibat sex is the basic human propellant; it is ego according to them. 

Asserting that the world is transitory and man is mortal, the 
Granth is of the firm opiBMHi lliat "our world is God's own abode** 
Addressing Sheikh. Farid, whose work he included in his Granth, thetj 
called Potht, Guru Arjan Dev makes this point further clear, "Do not 
denigrate this world, O Farid, by calling it a Burning Furnace of 
Sul^ng. Don't you see how &scinaung our ear:di is with iJI 

in a garden of flowers need n^j^ inade an excuse for turning your 
back on it. After all, what is the spiritual mentor meant for if he 
does not help people safely past such shrubs ?" It is clear that life 
jm am fbnet will ren^n worth fan'MSsSy hmmem 'lii^^ 
their circumstances. A Sikh will always try to stick it out. According 
to one text, "Suicide is Uke butchering the whole world." In spite 
of the pervasive cultuial influence to the contrary, ninety-nine times 
^^I^Hlfii,.^ ireduse yMmsPftehc ftmnd to be a SSlt^^ 
ith^JySj aiSikh is a family man engaged in the honest pursuit of work, 
earning and sharing his profits with others. He is under strict orders 
not to discriminate between one person and the other on such 
prttefe'ser caste, creed, colour, country, or sex. Among the o^jm 
teachings of the Granth are : unflinching faith in the spiritual teadier 
(The Guru), unruffled and equipoised mind, equation between 
profession and action, spontaneity in benevolence, cleanliness of 
mind and body, abstinence from all sorts of intoxicants, aversion to 



III 

Much of the real modernity of our world depends on its 

aehievements and noa-tibmEfaiic 
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^asaa^anent of human affairs. As for discormection of theology from 
the corridors of governmental authority, its acceptance by the Sikh 
community may be taken for granted. When Sikhs had the 
opportunity to tun the goyemment of Punjab, -with Maharaja l^sui^lt 
Singh as head of the State, they began rheir regal career by slow and 
steady withdrawal of the state matters from under the theocratic 
umbrella. The absence of a privileged priestly class in the Sikh scheme 
af«eligious organization was a help to this pfoce^. % and large;, 
Indian version of secularism, which amounts to the state beji^ 
equidistant from all religions, suits the Sikhs provided the distance 
is stricdy equal. If it is discovered by the Sikhs that the ruling agency 
prefers to treat any one or more religions #liii^fi&^ti^^jliatrii^i)^%. 
it may be predicted that there will be rroul^This, however, is a 
minor question as compared to the real question, which is : Does 
a Sikh, who pins his faith in the behefs adimibrated by the Granthian 
text, find it difficult to hold on to them because of their 

and technological discoveries and inventions of the post-Granthian 

era ? This question, like many others, concerns all religions or for 
that matter the institution of religion itself, but the quality of 
predicameiK being different for each religion, the answers may vaiy 
:&^^|^|^^tO religion. There was a time when rehgion and sciences 
were rwo mutually antagonistic factors, but during the last century, 
we have seen them veering round to almost complementaij positions 

1 have a fetdSng that there is nothmg either in the posltrre at 

negative beliefs of the Granth that may make Sikhs ill at ease in their 
modern surroundings. In this connection, reference may be made to 
a new development in the field of ideas, which it is not possible to 
i^oi«^ '%dmia^ 4iln!i@lt 'iy^itto^ people of the worM ^ayt^lllial^ 
chosen to go the atheistic way, a result of which is that beliewgs8» 
including Sikhs, are finding it difficult to stall the tide of materialism. 
God is undoubtedly the kingpin of Sikh ideology and all else in the 
fields of life and death are conceived o^a& subsidiary predtus^ lti^ 
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God is and needs no proof. "Nanak's Lord is visible even to the naked 
eye (^TOof oT trfew fet iTW-397)," declares the Granth. But 
can the ifs and buts of a modern doubting Thomas be laid at rest 
rned vthtn the declaration is as defiiutive as the oxnt quot^'i^iie 
and the eye-witness is no less a person tban the great Guru Nanak 
himself ? I am afraid the answer is more negative than positive, but 
that is no reason for Sikhs to disbelieve the testimony of an eye- 
witness (Guru Nanak Dev) and put feith in the statements of only 
ih^e scientists who belonged to the category of doubting Thomas 
or non-believers and not to others like Einstein and Abdus Salam, 
who with all their eminence and modernity, happen to be confirmed 
befieva* ? The Grant's attitudcj wMdi feeiWifftS the attimde of 
the Sikhs, is that "Nothing is higher than Absolute Truth ; but living 
it is higher still." (H^ §1 Rf t fTjfe- W >Htw— 62) That, I believe, 
is the essence of Sikh Ufe, as enunciated by Sri Gurit Granth Sahib 
J^iOlflli^'feQld good for everybody whatever the age that we 
Wit la-. 

IV 

No study of the problems arising out of the juxtapositioning 
of Sikhs in any modern setting can leave out of its purview the form 
ihax Oiicii: @dlx^:^^a|^ gave to the members of his &ith. Till hk 
time, the generality of Sikhs were a quietist lot, not easily identifiable 
by their looks. When they grew in number and began to be noted 
as a separate entity on the socio-political map of the time, the 
^nes^fSWof ^tinguishing them from non-Sitfe^«i«M^pesuste B|( 
beKire the Guru. There was another factor which the Guru wanted 
to tackle simultaneously. It was the unchequed association of Indian 
religious devotion with fatalism, inertia, lassitude, and passivity. The 

Mt^t^teSiyi religious 'dtet^^l^'gS «be':m«A^ 
because he knew more than anybody else that activism was an 
essential element of the faith of which he was the fountain-head. His 
followers had to be ready to face all challenges, including the ones 
requiring call to arms. Looking at the steps that the Guru 
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about his business not only a$ a visionary, but as a practical 
psychologist who knew the respective roles that faith, ideology, 
symbology, mythology, literature, nausic, spectacle, drama, harangue, 

^^Slfwhen a change in in-built si^lli&'li4^l^9!^ His main concern 
IWSSS rehgion, not politics; his purpose was to create idealists, who 
OlilSke mercenaries, would be ready to lay down their lives in the 
ds£mG& of values^ which all the GuruSf hota Guru NanaJc 
^Smmvmds, had bem siKsadltyt^j^ to liiet^ 

«|isiirined in the Sikh scripture. The Guru was nor starring a new 
religion. Whatever was being done by him was done with the object 
of continuing, extending, confirming, strengthening, and protecting 
the reUg^ous tradition that he had mherited and not departing fiom 
it. This is evident from the fact that he made no change in the Sikh 
scripture. He did not include even a part of his own work in the 
Granth although he was a poet in his own right. The Sikh ethos has 
sihce accepted, iit^^ieat demur. Guru Gobind SinghV dictunn that, 
after him, the Gmhth shall preside over Sikh affairs. Therefore, while 
considering the formal changes that were introduced by the Guru, 
it has to be remembered that what may look like the Giu^u's 
\^i^wSiii^mem, m. Usx, his ste|» to format the essentials of the 
religion, S^^^s^^T^^^^sm^vA^'^ 
iift^cime; 



The formatting steps chat Guru Gobind Sii^gh took were 

Sikhism was to him an independent religion, whose resurgent form, 
as conceived by him, was to be that of an amritdhan Singh, 'a 
baptized lion , complete with his unshoni hsir and other well-known 
^y-aad oath-botmd to a prescribed code '6^ee9Hdbeie,"&tdbt&^ sud& 
do's as early rising, daily recitation of five prescribed compositions 
from the Gmhth, setting aside one-tenth of his profits for the welfare 
of dsee e»tiununiiy and don'ts such as the use of intoxicants. 
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flux of time, thts fottn, which originally only amritdhans were asked 
to adopt, became so popular with Sikhs that they adopted it, without 
undergoing the experience of a formal baptismal ceremony and 
withotit binding themselves strictly to the prescribed code of 
conduct. During Guru Gobind Singh's own time, eminent Sikhs, 
such as Bhai Nand Lai, chose not to go in for amrit and they 
continued to get as much respect from the Guru and the Sikhs as 
they used to enjoy earlier, giving an impression tttat a two-^ 
membership of Sikhism was imagined — one o^iiAtS^d to th'^ fiilly 
enrolled, baptised Sikhs and the other to aspirants or sehjdharis who 
could in time qualify for full membership. In the pre-partition west 
ikhjab, ihousaiids ofsha\^ Sindh!s"a»d fijn||£f^ were sehjdharis. 
Those who have visited Pakistan on Gurpurbs will testify how 
Sindhis throng the Ctirdwaras with a faith which many times puts 
the Indian Sikhs to shame. But for historical and pohtical reasons, 
a sta;ge came when unshorn hair became the major identii^ng 

S^S^ &ith. 

regarded as a Sikh. Unfortunately, no scientifically conducted 

sociological studies and properly kept numerical records exist, which 
could show the rise and fall of the hair-graph, but we have some 

mmM to Mm tei <^ l^^c^^M etopl^ iM'i^ & 

the hair-graph was so alarming that ofFidal British estimates allowed 
only a ten-year lease of life to the organized Sikh faith, but we know 
how breathtakingly dramatic was the return of the Sikhs to the hair 
cult after 1873. Such periodic rekpses and returns are known to have 
happened before the rise of Maharaja Ranjit Singh and after the dawn 
of independence. Let me now formulate only two questions to be 
dear about the present and, if possible, Eiture situations relating to 
the SiMi mode of life, 

VI 

I do not agree with observers from inside the Sikh community 
and outside that utterly miscalculated and desperate acts of 
daredevilry during the dark decade of eightees of the last century, 

7 ' eattmmxy ^^^^^^ 
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may still spring a surprise, defying all pessimistic predictions. But 
such miraculous happenings occur only rarely. That is why it should 
not be confused with the recent crowd-pulling mega shows arranged 

liundtedth anniversaries of important or not-so-important religious 
occurrences. Such periodic collections of mammoth crowds may 
serve the electoral ambitions of those who occupy the centre of the 
stag^ but do not serve any otiher useM purpose, certainly not the 
welfare or the survival of their community. Amalgam of faith and 
history has always been used by interested parties to arouse the Sikh 
emotions for various causes but such arousals are poor substitutes 
tos serious dosed-door meeting of die best brains of the cotntnuniQr 
to consider such subjects as how to face die ftevr challenge dT^e 
liflEOdern world. 

In the history of religions, the birth and growth of Sikhism 
under the direct supervision of its Ten Founding Masters is an 
tinprecedented '^iii|iid -<ei^t, and, dieiefbre, deservi^ t0 %c saved 
for the generations to come. Like all religions, with the passage of 
time, Sikhism also has collected around its valuable original grain, 
lot of chaff. To make Sikhism acceptable to the modern world, the 
unwanted chafFhas to be shed and belled and ^tsiS^^hs^ to be 
so spruced up that Sikhs do not look out of step with the fast march 
of science and technology. To be able to do so, the community has 
to learn to live in the present, in preference to living in the comfort 
of Its past. It has to be realistic and also has to learn to open its eyes 
and nund to the mota^iiiB&msv^^xSi^PBS^SB^ mn Sastr 
changing world is throwing up every day. Does the Sikh community 
know that the juggernaut of globally uniforming modernity is eating 
up two complete languages per month ! ('The Economist' of 

even in our own daily routines of eating, dressing, furnishing, itiwi 

fashion designing, etc. In short, the ethnic-linguistic minorities are 

either disappearing or are so adjusting their modes of living, believing 

asiA acting that they do not cdash widx the New World. This is the 
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$tafk reality of our times. Either we adjust ourselves to its dotnaxkck 
or be ready to be side-tracked. The history of our world is witness 
to many socio-economic and political systems that affected the 
WS^^i^eii^* Ihring but I do ttot recall m dgss tbkt gobbled up 
languages and cultures as fast as our age is doing. Minorities of the 
world must understand that they are living in a world which is not 
minority-friendly. When languages, cultures, and life-style are being 
dumped in die dustbin df-history before our very eyes, can religions 
of minorities be far behind ? The iuggernaut of our age issues daily 
warnings to all entities with minority .4jal3(s jjwt djcy can be 
complacent at their own risk. 

Only 1 .9% of Indian population, Sikhs area mtnisctde wondei^ 
when considered in the context of their contribudon to the defence 
and economy of India. Their contribution to the economies and 
cultures of other countries, where they have setded, has been 
teelaitn£:d hf i^ ^i^^^^Mi^^'&xiM ti^^ >i^»ef^)ssi%^du^ 
remain a very small minority. Theirs was never a proselytisirig religion 
like Christianity and Islam. Even during Maharaja Ranjit Singhs 
rule, not a single soul was forcibly inducted into the Sikh fold. It 
^»#sas!^^ imMiit&iiWSme^is^timth. its homdand, the Futijab. 
In the present circumstances I don't visualise voluntary aspirants 
flocking to the Akal Takht to seek admission to Sikhism. On the 
other hand, chances are that the community may find it increasingly 
difHcuIt to keep its presant demographic status^quo intact under the 
all-pervasive uniforming mood of modernity. The latest figures 
released by the Census Department of the Government of India 
confirm my fears. According to the Census Report of 1991-2001 
dec8i^ Sie^1v«i& in India \vhose niSt> 

of numerical increase, when compared to all other religious 
communities, had declined. I have no soothsaying experience but my 
observation in the field shows that the younger Sikh generarion is 
hst lM3i%iKtefest in the tems^si ^'d£tarim>gni2aUe£li»ii£^ W 
it is not the globally uniforming process at work, what else is it ? 
If the community's antenna does not catch the danger signals now, 
it may be too late for future generations of Sikhs to retrieve the lost 
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I lecall, with a sense (£Miaxat, an EngjtiiAti^bt^iis^iQEtiilng on 
the worlds minorities, telling me at Amritsar in seventies of the last 
century, that he had interviewed ten topmost Siidi religious and 
political leaders, intellectuals and High Court judges, besides Vice- 

discovered that not even one of them had the future of his 
community on his agenda ! Very sad, indeed. Whether the Sikhs will 
heed such warnings prominently written on all the walls around 
ihem and begin sheiding obsblfete chaff to let the real grain floui^ 
only time will tell. But all of us know what is going to happen to 
rudderless minority communities of the world, if they refuse to face 
squarely the hard reality with which they are face to face in the 
modern woild, 

la spiee of its minority status, the possibility of Sildnsm 

enjoying very long Ufe cannot be ruled out but there is a. pjpoviso 
attached to it. It can survive as an independent religion only if it 
decrusts itself of extraneous doctrinal and social accretions that have 
i^if^ jsettling upon it ht quite some time. I am confident that all 
the minor and major polluting elements will be identified by die 
proposed Conclave of Sikh Master-Minds, as and when it meets. 
However, in anticipation of the Conclave's findings and prescriptions, 
may I suggest that as early as possible, the community should try 
to get rid of at least two of its present uijsikh features. The first relates 
to the stratification of society on the pattern outlined in Manu's 
Manual. Sikhism totally rejects Manu's caste system (H^ ftf^ HSTT 
^ai^S^fefc-k SB ^m Grmth Sahib, p. 611) but the unfbrmnate 
%)St remains that th«'^&K&t |et3icdee defy their Guru's injunctions 
and discriminate between man and man on the basis of one's birth. 
Our world today hates such apartheid in whatever form it is 
Q^tsrv^vlc t^ic^tes human dignity on the basis of equality. The 
S^Otttsl^^l^Klixe^^^^ dhaiacterof thehrie^K^^.daii 

save diemisffil^ td^ fSji^Otn; by th^ m^^^ ^^^^'^^^ 
societal behaviour. 

The second irritant reliifieS'tet the penal system adopted by the 
'^iik l^ll^us jKi^QQS 4u^i)dl^ ioose am i^^c 
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that Sikh reHgion has no unimpeachable codified system of Shariat 
as it exists in Islam and, thetefore, must be extremely cautious while 
issuing their fatwas from the Akal Takht. In fact, I feel strongly that 
the pl<^en!: coQSUtutioa of Sikhs' religious judiciary, if it is alteady 
there in iE^ds thotou^ soemng snd mss^^- 

overhauling, tO.>^^||^it an absolutely transparent public institutiifttl. 
The present siruaxibn cries loudly for change. While Sri Guru Grantk 
Sahib advocates freedom of thought and expression for genuine 
lescarchers (M fe^ - S.G>GX, p. 1225), #s teftsm 

scholastically highly quahfied Sikhs being penalised and humiliated 
by communit>''s High Court for their researches based on verified 
data. While such intellectual gaggings stultify the growth of sound 
sdholarship) it unnecessarily makes the Sikh schdlarsiup hsxHs ^ 
• Hd^tde at provincial, national and international fora. 

At present the Sikhs are not only violating the tenets of their 
own religion by observing caste system and punishing genuine 
teseardiets hut are also efiecdveiy blocldng their own emergenoe'j^ 
on&dTtheanip^^dtig tjd^oas of the modern world. Physically 
existing in the present age while actually living in the medieval, is 
not acceptable to our contemporary world. If Sikhs insist that they 
would Uke to live with their present dichotomy between faith and 

lJj,e people of the modern world to accept at their face value. 
Change in life-style is a must for every community to survive. 1 am 
absolutely clear that by refusing to translate the original Sikh concept 
^if e^a!tte^Ba'fef«s ^^asetice, they will be treading a path that wilt 
cd^^Kiately lead them to a mortuary. 

In the end, I should share with you my premonition that the 
ruthlessly malevolent rat-race for acquisition of unbridled power and 
total control of the world's producnve resources, is not going to last 
^■t^ tM^wS. sestaate will combine to bring these mad eoeiiilSs- 
of humanity to their knees and ultimately a wind will blow in which 
benevolent science and technology will like to co-exist with peace- 
loving and eco-friendly spirituality. It will be then that a religion, 
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up thetr loins for such a pleasant future or stick to ^JI^b^Sk»M^ 

code of social classification with minds closed to die current liife- 
styles ? In the long run, the latter option, whether they like it or not, 
will mean slow disppeatauce of their distinct independent existence 
from the j^obe. Dodt the SM^huMf that the vi;^ ocean @fM«ttU% 
followers, surging around them, will welconne their absorption in it, 
as it did in the case of Budhhists, Jains, and a host of other rehgious 
cominunities who were once proud of thdr distinct identities ?, 
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Even after his death on August 5 in 1992, Bhagat Puran Singh 
continues to be a living legend in Punjab. He is a modern incarnation 
of Bhai Kanahajya, the father oiSewa Panthi Movement, the Indian 
preci^r^pr of Red Cross Movement. Bhai Kanhayya was a Sikh 6f 
Gam Tegh Bahadur, who oudived his Guru, and joined the 
entourage of Guru Gobind Singh. The Bhai took upon himself the 
duty of providing clean drinking water to the Guru's camp. In one 
of the Sikh-Mughal skirmishes, he was found ofiering water to the 
injured personnel of the enemy along iwldl SilHii soldiers. The 
Sikhs who did not like him to go on reviving their enemies brought 
him to the Guru for suitable punishment. The Guru not only blessed 
him for his true percepdon of the Sildi v^\^$x but also gifted to 
him a tin of antiseptic ointment whid^'^iBltyi^ieSPecdvdy used for 
the benefit to those who needed it, irrespective of the fact whether 
the person was a Sikh soldier or an enemy soldier. Since then, the 
Sewa Pahthi Sikhs have been known for the catholic natme of their 
himianitarian 
■JQjgcd, and country. 

Bhagat Puran Singh, though never formally enrolled as a 
member of the Sewa Panth, enshrined in himself the spiritual and 
motai values which Wtm Kanhayyft represented tindeei^e invitation 
and guidance of his Guru, Gobind Singh. Any unscheduled vif^t IS 
his Pingalwara (The House of die Handicapped) established by the 
Bhagat near tKe main bus stand in JgEgpi^r, will show how the 

tm^mlp^m "md of this saint^ 1^^^ 'im ^missSm 
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mentally retarded, the completely deranged, the derelicts, and the 
forsakens. Any man, woman, or child, coming from any part of the 
country whom society has thrown out of the pale of even its fringes, 
his^^ 'ia.futtt'jt ivdcoming^^c^ther. Bar Mm, a ^^^ees^. 
a human being, pure and simple, in immediate need of redresst Ift 
is never a Sikh, Hindu, or Muslim; Brahmin, Vaish, or Shudra; 
Indian, Palu$taiu> or Sri Lankan; man, woman, or child. When I 
ai^el: t^'Qitee 4it^ ^ ■itiS^i^m'i^ id^a^ution of inmate 
his Pingalwara, he said, "I have never cared to work it out xhat^iftefi 
but, niay be, more than 90 per cent of them are Hindus." 

"And what about the religion-wise distribution of the 
eontributors of die Rs. 40 he annual budget of your Pingatvs^ l* 

"May be, 90 per cent or more among the contributors are 
Sikhs, bMi 1 ija;>^.|(|(v<@r^l^ ^ fvvi ^ 'ssau ^jim- 
wise." ^ ^ ^ ^ ' 

tat €are. He reached them wherever they were. In fact, that is how 
he started his career of service in Lahore. He picked up a polio- 
stricken child from somewhere and for the next 14 long years, a long, 
knky, poorly-dressed p%H^' Sioving about in the streets, i^il %■ 
growing child seated on his neck, became a fimiliar scene for the 
detiizens of Lahore. Since then, the situation has changed 
tremendously. His patients are now provided with better perches 
dian their benefactor's neck. Tbs^wards of the spadous, double- 
storq'^ Hngalvrapi overflovv with patients whom he provides, 
besides free residential accommodation, electricity and water, free 
food and clothing. In the case of most of the inmates, the winter 
beddings and woollens are also provided by him. Presently out of 
more than 300 inmates of the Pingalwara, over 125 are mentaUy 
deranged women and six unclaimed newly born babies. The nutcbi^'^ 
may vary but the quahty of service continues unabated. 

has been delibaate because he found his favourite job to be totally 
absorbing and time-consuming. He decided not to allow the 
domestic complications of marital life to stand in the way of his own 
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"Who was responsible for driving you this life £0#ig. 
nu^dicant ?," I asked him out of curiosity. 

"God Himself," he said and continued thus, "Born as Ramji 
£^M4<iit^dtf^tialitE%-M &tiilf of iHHage K^jevtd, Td^il 
SansxsajiAy Pmrict Ludhiana, I was to experience, quite early in life, 
extreme penury after the business of my father collapsed. I managed 
to study up to matriculation, but my mother had to clean utensils 
and wash dirty linen of other people to enable me to pay my fees. 
Once, while going to my villagfr^'fiipt, I Wf!as forced to spend ji 
night in a temple which I clean-swept and washed, but when it was 
eating time, the custodians of the temple took their food without 
btchering to share eyen their leavings with me, although thq^'Jcncw 
tibat I would have to go to sleep wft^ut any food at 9IL As lueJc 
would have it, I had to spend another night in similar circumstances 
at a rural wayside Gurdwara. I was a stranger for these people and 
I did not belong to their religion, but I was served, along with others, 
a sumptuous &tc, whldi aided a J^ust^F milk. This contrast 
in the life-styles of the two sets of people living in their respective 
places of worship planted in my young heart the seeds of Sikh faith, 
social service, humanitarianism, and self-sacrifice. My contact with 
■i^ie Head Granthi of Gtim ArjWs Dera Sahib Gurdwara at Lahore, 
Bhai Teja Singh by^ name, eoufirnied my decision to dedicate mf 
whole life to the most satisfying of avocations in the world-alleviation 
of human suffering, howsoever small the measure of one's contribution; 
I have swept the excreta of patients with my own hands and I do 

the roads and do so even now; I have carried mud and bricks on 
my head for the upcoming buildings of Pihgalwara and am ready 
to do so even now when I am running my 82nd year; I have begged 

c^Utsyb'the Golden'1|ii|gi^i|i^<|i^^'^e^n^l#^ in sun 

and rain and collect money for my Ashram. I do not feel ashamed 
for all this. In fact, affection and respect is what 1 get in return. I 
have no personal demands but my demands ibr Pingalwara are 
enofmous. lMia|)s fm ^ ko«»e that a mMi^ 
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chunk of my time is taken awtay by my other aciMty lektiug to die 

circulauion of literature to bring social awareness among our people 
and that requires money which I collect from the pubhc. My 
4adA{^^,'^d^oev«r heavy,; have always be^ Me^|;»)etousltjr because 
people are confident that behind my craze of collection lies an 
imselfish and noble cause. Mine has been a full and meaningful life- 
a Giiru-directed Godward Journey, through the service of humanity 

Meeting the Bhagat is always an instructive experience. Full of 
energy and ideas culled from books and newspapers, he has a socially 
relevant advice for everyone. "Plant trees, do not cut them," and then 
iii' luS^l^ed lectlue on the economic and ecological 
advantages of trees. "Always travel by train and avoid bus travel," and 
then he goes on to tell you how deleterious to health the Carbon 
Monoxide exhausts are and paints an alarming picture of the steeply 
Counting toll of k«|l£tjSir'^«r $!B> ^^f^^^^tts. 
impending doom of our beautiful world by nticlear and other arms," 
and then you hear from him a hair-raising description of the 
devastating prowess of the malignant fission of atomic nucleus^ 

the list.s of stujl Dq'^ and Don'ts goes on and on. Bhagat Puran Singh 
remained a voracious reader. He employed three readers to provide 
him with cuttings of socially useful and informative writings from 
jtsdofial newspapers and journals and reproduced them on t^^t&R 
of paper in his own press in the form of handbills, booklets, 
pamphlets, etc., for free distribution. Books published by him, such 
as the biographies of Guru Nanak and Giuu Gobind Sing^ and. the 
English translation of the ]ap(u) of Gum Nanak, all by Pcei^lB* 
Narain Singh and a number of them covering as many as 500 pages, 
are distributed free, although the amount spent on publishing them 
l^i^ lilts fees of rupees. "Money comes to me in driblets from my 
people. I give it back to them in the form of character-building aijd 
nation-building literature," explained Bh>^t fluao ^sx^^. Ift 
justification of this expenditure. 

it Is tm|K}ssible to sum up a multi-dimeosional institution like 
Bfiapic ftieui «w^iitt»>jit^j|f an^ele ^iie i^^ci^ i$m. 
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of i^gftBliness and business management and had the information 
JQQ^SS tjf our country been a little more sympathetically exposed to 
&ebainsfth:iscfafl achievements of our own people, there is no reason. 
whf B^agsft Puran Singh's name should not have conunon 
jjt^ia^ of the worl4 Ukfi MsshlrTfeewi^'s* On tf^ be 
k|e never ! 
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a@Sj 17^ of this month, ^ had a bird's &^\iew of the 

literature that the Sikh communiry has been able to produce during 
the last five hundred years. Today we shall have a look at the 
dynamics of the evolving Sikh community and the self-images that 
lit developed at various points m its history. I hope I ^haH he ■dltiwed 
to benefit by the large-heartedness of the members of this august 
assembly, as and when I appear to cover an already-covered ground. 
Despite conscious effort to avoid this eventuality, some repetition 
Jje'Me<^fei!bfe Stf-Wth^^e to pass through the same five hundred 
ytaiS of the same community all over agd^ 

As the learned Faculty already knows, members of the Sikh 
Community carry their badge of identity so naturally and so 
promincndy on their persons that it is not diificult to identify them 
'&fm m at ixawd. .^ostacas k never very easy £jr a iSliidEer 
conceal the fact of his being a Sikh even when there is danger to 
his life. The Sikh has been carrying his hirsute and turbanned 
identity on his person since 1699 when Guru Gobind Singh, the 

*ftect£a-^ s^med Wih a double-edged sword is served provided the 
novice promises to abide strictly by certain conditions. One 
obligatory condition is that the natural growth of body hair is not 
to m liiises^beSl "^uMi. is no occasion to recount aU the 
interpretations of the hair-symbol, a^ie$il|giil %^ Sikh and Hon- 
|iayi^fai|» but I eea^^ 

* This paper, written on the invication of South Asian Institute of University ts^ 
Heiidelbcig, Wi^ G^namjii .pe^a^ted and discussed on 28.^.1983 in tte 
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available in almost all books on the subject, it ^1^1. lb iioS^d tfefi 
Sajionale underlying the Guru's command. 

When Guru Tegh Bahadur, Guru Gobind Singh's father and 
ninth Gum of the Sikhs, vvas made a captive smd was bong 
pressurized to embrace Islam, rhree of his compaotonslime tortured 
CO death to break his will — Bhai Mati Das was sawn alive, Bhai Diala 
was boiled alive, and Bhai Sati Das was put to the sword. When the 
Guru did not relent, he was beheaded in the main market-place of 
Ddhi and his sev^li^ were lefft there, like the bodies^ 

of his Sikhs, to be defiled by dogs and vultures. Stunned with feaii 
no Delhi Sikh came forward to claim the Guru's body, although their 
number in Delhi ac that time was not negligible. A sudden storm, 
'If^eli & ^yil iQi l^ni-'ee^^ie^ii ^^i^ daf Imess, provided 
excellent opportunity to a Sikh pedlar who took away the body under 
cover of darkness to his own residence, only a few miles from the 
bloody scene. He set his house ablaze, as he did not regard it 
SKpei^eilc to arrange a 'iBtti^ oE^mation for the body, The Gimi^s 
head ViOtt ilfiiilarly picked up by a Sikh sweq^er wl«K'ek^teil:^:past« 
haste to Anandpur where the Guru's son and successor was then 
residing. The Sikh, while presenting the head to the nine-year old 
Guru, gave a graphic account of the paralyzing terror that had struck 
cy^«Be, indadinf if^^Ete^^M^i^had disappeared Sctimikeipi^^ 
view for fear of implication. It was there and then that the young 
Guru pledged to see that no Sikh in Riture would be able to hide 
his identity, howsoever fearsome the circumstances, And this promise 
he itdfilled when deciding to create Emm the '^SSH^'^^^'' 
material, the new 'Singh' (Lion) category of men; he ms^.k^y t^^^ 
hair, the first mark of identification of his followers. 

From statements ascribed to Guru Gobind Singh and from his 
actions and the statements of others available in the contemporary 
m itim-<it3B(t^xiipixaiy liietattut, it is evidetlt 
trying to make the separate existence of the Sikh community and 
its faith more distinct than before. His purpose was to highlight the 
independent nature of Sikhism in the context of other contemporary 
doing this, he wimted m mitm ^Si^i^ifX^^^^ 
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the individual and collective conduct of his 'Khalsa', the new name 
for his Sikhs. His insistence on a distinct and unadulterated Khalsa 
can be understood as the wish of a creator who desires to guard his 
.'ipi^iiil^ilH^fl^e^ i^^iM^eff.¥iqBia^'1&^>4«ecetit publication x 
Guru Gobind Singh had actually warned the Sikh people not 
to let the purity of the Sikh faith and the distinctiveness of the 
Khalsa Panth be confused, particularly in view of the closeness 
of Sikhism to Hinduism, dius : 'as long as the Khalsa- 
retaineth the distinctiveness of its ideals, I will bless it with 
power and glory. But when it follows the of the Brahnjias 
(Castes, etc.), I will not trust it.'' 

CircumstanUal evidence provides the key to the Gtiru's extreme 
mistrust of BraMN^ i^iNl|i^M#i»4ppi^@i^^C«^*|^ 
When Guru Gobind Singh took charge of the community ifee 

boundary line between Sikhs and Hindus seemed to have become 
a httle blurred. The following incident occurs in Sn Cur Sobha by 

only two years after the demise of the Guru. The children of a 
deceased Delhi Sikh did not shave ofiF their hair as they had accepted 
the new deal of Guru Gobind Singh. The Hindu custom required 
close exdpipmg <3lf^^ea<l at such occasions. The non-croppers -were 
subjected to severe $odal boycott and a general strike was observed 
by Delhi shopkeepers to protest against the violation of tradition and 
custom. Such segregation of the newly-baptized Khalsa by non- 
baptfe^'§S^^«5f«*'^iriHliSr ie'die New Deal, some Sikhs were 
also observing traditional Hindu religious customs probably because 
they were allowed to graduate to Sikhism at a steady pace. Whatever 
the reason, the prevalence of such a situation is confirmed by an 
equally reliable authority of earlier date. The author o( DaM^^i^ 
Mazdhib, who personally knew Guru Hargobind and Guru Har Rai, 
the Sixth and Seventh G,ai?I* J?^p«$i^e^ 
experiences thus : 

...Sadh is one of the disciples of the Guru... once the author 

1 . Narain Sin^h, Roots of Hindu Sikh Uni^ 1 979. Amriaar, All India Pingalwafa Sgcieiy, 
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was his companion from Kabul to Punjab. The bek of my skin- 
coat snapped. Sadh instantly took off his brahminical thread 
4Eftd patched Ae belt with h. I said, 'why did you do like this ?* 
He replied, 'The wearing of the thread is an undertaking of 
service. Wlien I neglea tfafi setvice of friends, I become Hon* 
■wearer of thread...'^ 

"While such references may lead to the coacii])»ba iMt the social 
tiers betweeji Hindus and Sikhs wete dosely demarcated during the 
early period, there are other pertinent questions that raise their 
heads : Did Guru Nanak tound a new religion at all ? Did he conceive 
his 'Path' to be distinct from the other prevalent Paths ? What 

Sikhs were called) had about themselves and their Nanakism ? How 
did others regard them ? These are some of the basic questions, 
satisfactory answers to which can help us understand at least some 
pa»l*^*«^ of Afe that forms the suhjaJtef «odiiys talk. 

I have not been able to find in the works of Guru Naniik any 
feUiegoricaJ declaration to the effect that he was laying or had laid 
the foundation of a new commimity or a new religion. Such a 
declataaoa wbi^tl'l^ ^Misfi&s^ 
idoesl^Slalie that he is preparing a charfenof Do's md Don'ts for 
the converts coming into the fold of Nanakism or Gurmat, although 
there are any number of such instructions for Man in general in his 
works. Such a situation leaves scope for inferences and interpretations 
'wide opeo. Om^.lias^dqpend.on die supportmg evtdeoce of hisQaty 
and tradition to arrive at the correct conclusions. There is no denying 
the fact that the Guru does not give his unqualified approval to any 
jd^igion or religious denominadon or sect in his work. Cridcal, even 
dmunctatnry references to the belted, ctistoios, HFe-st)^es and 
practices of almost all the prevalent religions, religious orders, ctdts, 
and professional cadres are there, but these can hardly be adduced 
as definitive evidence in favour of olu requirement. Such criticism 

2. Ganda Singh, "Naaak Panthies" (from Difhkmip4ia^% liR Hat^-M^-mtd' 
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from an insider too. However, there are a few other pointers which 
must be carefully examined. For example, the literature, produced 
within less tban a century after his death, mentions the setting up 
by him of congregations of hlslbllowers (j^^fael^lll plaiees visited 
by him. The very fact that he enrolled followers and knit them 
together is an indication that he was thinking in terms of a 
community of like-minded people. His practical experiment of 
isonununity life at Kiartatpur, where he spisti Ihe last phase of his' 
life, seems to be the culminadon of a life-long thought-process. 
Another pointer is the insdtution by him of the office of Guruship. 
He passed on to his follower, Bhai Lehna, in a formal ceremony, the 
office of Guruship, conferred upon the Guru-draignatea new namej 
Angad (an ornament), and allowed the latter to use Nanak as his 
pseudonym in his poetry. Moreover, he is believed to have passed 
on the manuscript of his own works to his successor. All these steps 
point to a premeditated long-range programme. Throughout his 



success in spiritual life. In fact, the world-view of his theology was 
incomplete without the Guru. This life-long emphasis on the Guru 
ensured for his successors the complete allegiance of his Sikhs. 

to recall certain other items also, which may have formed part oF 
his community-forming programme. For example, the free common 
kitdxen (lahgar), the rejection of the whole value-system based on 
vmSi0m£S!eM ef fsmt ti^' 'tli^'biguous policy statc?|t]t^jEfr:^> 
iS(dS)US political, administrative, judicial, social, econon^i^ j|SCct ©f. 
■■<86to|se, ethical, philosophical, and religious situations. 

Sikh scholars often point out that each successor of Guru 
.^^i^it-^ii^ jsome nuijor contribution to the evolving personality 
of Kanis^mtiQiiCiBeEavedi&ilRd^ta^efifom Guru Gobind Singh. 
In other words, it was not Guru Nanak alone who was the founder 
of Sikhisra, but all the Gurus combined deserve this honour. This 
,^S^ for instance, how the late Prof, Teja Singh, presents this case while 
}a& boflildet, Tl/e Growth Respdmihility in Sikhism : 
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understood when we regard it a$ a life, a discipline and not 
history or philosophy. Most students of Sikhism...make 
invidioijs distinctions about the conduct of different Gurus. 
Sotnethey regard as peaceful, others worldly and contentious... 
These doubts and difficulties will be removed if we carefully 
study the whole range of Sikh history as revealing the gradual 
making and development of a nation in the hands of its ten 

'%mt&s 4iSis 1^ '^ttru Nanak braaght, %cGoiA§ m^ 
Professor, Renaissance or General Enlightenment, Guru Angad 
stressed Obedience, Guru Amar Das insisted on Equality, Guru Ram 
Das's favoiu^ite theme was Service, Guru Arjan introduced Self- 
tempered it with Mercy, Guru Hari Krishan made his Sikhs learn 
how to elect a Leader, and Guru Tegh Bahadur taught the lesson of 
Coolness of Judgement. It was left to Guru Gobind Singh to 
isomplete the process of mtian-buildmg hf^ p^l^S^ 6tt 
responsibihty to the Sikh people. 

Prof Singh's theory upholds the operation of evolutionary 
processes on Sikh institutions and, in a way, tries to a^hitu^ y^iSt 
dEteSitdi concepcof all the ceo Guru^ being 'One and the Ssutnefl^^^ 
(j'yoti) means in the modern idiom. "Whether the idiom is old or new, 
the basic concern in both cases remains the same, namely, that the 
imegtated persoaality of the ^anth or the community must not be 

to the Sikh cause, much less-^^^SJi, would have allowed that to 
happen when Guru Amar Das, the second successor of Guru Nanak, 
had already given the following glowing tribute to the Religio- 

Fortunate are they who profess God's Religion. It cometh to 
them by becoming truly detatched, through the Guru's Word. 
The sbc Hindu Schools are prevalent today but the Guru's 
h tulparallded.'* 

3. Teja Singh, The Growth of Responsibility in ^kkim, 19B3, 10th ed., AmHtsan 

(S.G.P.C.), Amritsar, 1983. 

4. Translation by Narain Singh, op.cit., p. 15. 



Bhai GardasV hind-sight maJces him ilis^ii^l^sii^if&ik 

as follows (Bhai Gurdas was a contemporaxyoFlJie fourth, fifth and 
sixth Gurus) : "Guru Nanak struck his own currency in this world 
when he started his new unadulterated pahth" (1.45). Elsewhere, in 

*Guru-Oriented pahth" (24.2). 

From the preceding evidence, I conclude that Guru Nanak did 
conceive of, and did establish, a distinct community with its own 
iM>i9ll sodal constructs, religious belief, and its own 

|)fidg£ajQdi£ of a Sikh's daily life. It is a common observation that 
voluntary conversion is followed by some changes in the life-style 
of the convert. We can mark such a thing happening in the case of 
Sikhs. For example, the early Sikhs developed their own greetings,^ 
they had their own ceremony for initiation (footwash of the Guru); 
they left their varnasramadharma behind and sat together with others 
at eating time; they had their own prayers and mantras for constant 
aod occasional repetition and, above all, had their own Guiu in 

^lfsi.M£a4 J@i& Wm. I am m. iim'f^iiM^^M ime^m- 

of the new community were asked to effect a total break with 
traditional ceremonies performed on special occasions, such as 
births, marriages, and deaths. The case is comparable to non- 
WmSm, 1smM''Wk'^^eM^ abrogate and 

ince religion vehemently, but follow the current Sikh religious 
ceremonies prescribed for such formal occasions as births, marriages, 
and deaths. Some such social vestiges, including the sacred thread 
els^^ «iHl'#ei i<&d^l^hig (steifidby, ms^ continued 
among the Sikhs also. With the passage of time, that pordon of the 
community, whose loyalty to orthodox form had not been given a 
violent jolt at the time of their enrolment, became decreasingly 
fesptjrnstve; to the increasingly resistive programme that the Sikh 
community was later called upon to adopt. They preferred to remain 
statically conLent with a layer of Nanakism that had been added to 
their Hinduism, while the live part of the Sikh community went on 

1 {%r Singh, "The Sikh Saluta^i^f1lsijbfil(ii^i^3i9^j^^ 
t>iioak Dev University. 
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shedding steadily rhe remaining customs of the old socio- religious 
system. The formacion of Guru Gobind Singh's Khalsa was a decisive 
attack by the no-compromisers on the compromisers who were fond 
^•Murred Sontim. 

The interesting fact that has to be noted is that whenever there 
has been a spurt of resurgence during the post-Guru Gobind Singh 
period of Sikh history, it has turned out to be a renewed effort on 

whose infiltrating capacity is well-known, especially in the cases of 
religions of Indian origin, because some of their theological vocables 
and concepts happen to overlap. Generally speaking, the socio- 
psychological di&tences amotigMttli^^}i0ttli'^^ Wei^^^M marked 
during the medieval period that the ^^Is ltui dO fear of wholesale 
absorption from that side, but there was so much social kinship 
between Hindus and Sikhs that the Sikh minority often felt the threat 
of submersion in the religious majority. Even today, any one who 

Hindu mass. It is in this context that repeated attempts of the 
community at self-preservation or self-assertion, whatever one may 
call these, have to be understood. 1 am referring to such protestant 
itOPrmisim f^imig the SMis as die Mirankarl Movement of Baba 
Dayal (1783-1855), the Namdhari Movement of Baba Ram Singh 
( 1 8 1 5- 1 885) , the Singh Sabha Movement (l:S7^.(,and the Giud^i^: 
Reform or Akah Movement (1920-25). 

have idre?dY sem that by the time of the 5e£dud'st]e£i£^lt» 
of Guru Nanak Dl^ti(lii3 was only ten years younger to the first 
Guru, the consciousness of the Sikh religious philosophy being 
different from other religious philosophies was already at work. 
Meanwhile, the numerical strength of the commiuu^^^ increasing 
sibeaMy ai&d Oum Aimt Das is Kpat^ m ^kiil^'W^^ 
his nominees in various administrative divisions of the State. His 
successor, Guru Ram Das, founded Amritsar (The Pool of Nectar), 
around which has grown up the city of the same name and which 
h^ i^E^:^&VBd as the religious capiul of the Sikh people; 1®t|# 
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towards rhe welfare of the community, founded the Harimandir, the 
famous Golden Temple in the centre of the 'Pool of Nectar', and 
compiled the 'Pothi' which was to serve as tte ^ttute Scripture of 
i^e Slii& ML die$e st^ were dearly ciiKcted towards strengthening 
the claim of independent religious status for the new community. 
Jehangir, the Mughal emperor, while giving reasons for having 
codexed Giiru Arjans death by torture, states in his Autobiography 

In Goindwal, which is situated on the bank of the river Biyah 
(Beas), there was a Hindu named Arjan, in the garb of pir and 
Shaikh, so much so that having captivated many simple- 

vfiys and manners, he had noised himself about as a religious 
and worldly leader. They called him Guru, and from all 
ttirectioiu fools and fooi-worshippers were attracted towards 
Mm and expressed full faith in ium. Par i^e^^ t^'^ii^ 
generatjgjw.jdbey had kept this shop warm...* 

Jahangir's statement is that of an adversary, but it puts on record 
the feet that Hindus, and to some extent Muslims also, rushed to 
die Sikh shop', whieh was obviously difierent firom oAer 'shops*. 
Undoubtedly, Sikhism had become a full-fledged entity by that time 
but it cannot be vouchsafed with the same certainty that their 
identity was also equally clearly estabUshed. At least to me, history 
articulate on this point. It should be interesting to find out 
■^Hm. the Sikhs thdu^ ei ^smiSlihm M diat point of time. 
Fortunately, there is much material in the Vars of Bhai Gurdas on 
this point. The self-image of an ideal Sikh turns out to be like this : 
He gets up quite early in the morning; takes his daily bath; 
«SE^4P@^meiai{ng:^ ^««^ texts; goes 

without fail to the gurdwara lo listen to the kirtan (choir) and 
to have the benefit of the company of other Sikhs gadaered 
diere liS|B^s' Ms tflStd'attflfied td Guru's sa(>ad, 

spares time to scribe the works of the Guru; works hard in his 
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one wife; does not eat or sleep too much; treats all SUchs as 
his brethren; gives unstinted, unconditional and unquestioning 
loyalty to the Guru and obeys all his commands like a slave; 
does not steal aiiothers propertjr, is siWitiee^jrerybody; isij^ 
a braggart but behaves humbly and is tte^dy^ to fall at the feet 
of everj^dajr; is spiritually and incelleccua% enlightened and 
<d@e9 ^i^^lli sl^^iSitioiis and xasts te&S^nkflcBhf 

This image is not that of a knight-errant ready to unsheathe 

his sword even at the slightest of issues, or that of a guerrilla, fighting 
for a place in the sun so that the culture which he represents may 
live without let or hindrance. It is, at best, the image of a puritan 
■y^Ose strength lies in his goodness and sweetness. He wants to see 
conditions prevail wherein he wbuld get opportunities to get doser 
to the other members of his community. He knows that discipline, 
development of close relations with other Sikhs, complete surrender 
to the will of the leader, and good relations with other members of 
society alone will guarantee safety to him and his community in the 
regime in which he is Uving. 

But if we compare this image with the tone and temper of Guru 
Gobind Singh, we find a world of difference. The language suddenly 
be^ns to exude self-confidence and self-reliance {hhart bhujdn ka 
MSn Shanm : one fmisStiM^M&pmi bea>9% ,<^^uscular ast&fii 
and shows unflinching faith in ultimate viac^ %^hat kar apani 
jit karauh : It is positive that I am going to win). Guru Arjan died 
in 1606 and Guru Gobind Singh in 1708. Within one century, the 

tllc: Jftotection of the Supreme Lord; no searigg-,^!* wind can ever 
harm me," sang Guru Arjan. "Grant me this prayer, O Lord ! that 
I should die fighting in the thick of batde," says Guru Gobind Singh., 

f||y^ ^laei ^i^l^ers of thc& hdlr^liiina'were very 
^SOIU^ both wanted a change for the better in society; both were 
leadej^ of men in their own right and commanded full confidence 
of their foUowers, but while one used passive resistance to establish 
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defence of the entity and identity of the same faith. The Sikh 
intellectuals, as already indicated, regard this development as the 
natural culmination of a designed process, but Dr. McLeod traces 
If 10 the btilk cottVmion of the Jat tribes to Sxkhisra. I regard these 
views as complementary and not mutually exclusive, in view of the 
ll^itgft concern for honour already visible in Guru Nanak's work. 

The influx of converts that had been increasing from Guru to 
Guru received a lillip during Gurti Gobind Sitighs time becatise the 
Guru was able to bestow on Sikh entity a cognizable identity, lb' 'fas 
the member of a forward-looking minorit)', during perilous times, 
became an adventure as well as a challenge, and both these suited 
the temper of the Punjabi people. At one place in the Dasam Grmt^i 
GuiU ^obilud Singh has acknowledged, in very touching words, the 

contribution that his 2ikhs> the i^gd. isade ipwacds his 

achievements : 

All my victories in batde I owe to them. It is through their 
favour that I have been gifting away money. 

It is they who have purged me clean of all my weakness, and 
it is on their accoimt that ray house is a;|ain brimming with 
plenty. 

It U ^ough their courtesy that I got my education, and it is 
thtXWgh their kindness that all my enemies have perished. 
mhl^ alone are responsible for making me what I am now, 
0<jv^v^^(lSei$<«#^|^^ rotting 

"flM m\M have come as & shot i& ^4am of the 
under Banda Singh, subjugated a part of Mughal territory and 

declared independence within just two years after Guru Gobind 
Singh's demise. The flush of victory proved to be short-lived and hell 
Was let loose on the Sildis. The indiscriminate indulgence of die 
Government in horrible acts of violence brought out the best that 
one could hope for in Sikh character : unity, courage, defiance, and 
sacclHce — the preservation of their individual and corporate identity 
|iSQ6SQ6t|% #9$^ hiding themsdives in th^ 




7. &iimMe0SM&»s^@ia^$^^ i|t^^^i4idiii^4fi^ii^^ii4^ <^ 
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dispossession. This linguistic by-product is an interesting field of 
study for psychologists interested in keeping up the morale of their 
people in times of distress. The ill-clad, half-starved Sikhs, outlaws 

plajHfiil pastime of adding very interestSig new semantic dimensions 
to the existing vocabulary. Just to give a taste of the humour- 
pEOvoking self-deception indulged in by these guerrilla fighters, I 
j^iSfte a few specimens t ' ' " 

'Inched Giams' were renamed as l^wmMt 
changed into 'partridges'; the 'poppy plant' turned into 'Sfesh 
Jahan'; the putrid water of the village pond got converted into 
'Sardai' (a sweet drink made of almonds and poppy-seed paste); 
"^t^&^^'ms ihtk euphemism for 'on^i a simple 'cart' ^ 
converted into a 'ship'; their 'glass-palace', on examination, 
would turn out to be 'a ramshackle hur'; 'to fix the salary of 
:il^a^!di$ji^lfleasi "imposing a fine on somebody'; 'living in 3 
,igfeeo house' meant 'living under a tree'; 'putting one's ginfife 
ItC^blld one's waist', or 'shouting the victory slogan', or 
'invading (the citadel)', amounted to 'breathing one's last' and 
'enjoying a ride on the back of a police ofBcer* meant, 'riding 
a donkcf*. ^ansnned guerrilla were to go to a viUage chief 
and announce in a loud voice : "An army of one hundred 
thousaod. and a quarter of soldiers have arrived to collect one 
%SSHlifc3' iJiousand and a quarter of rupees as tax due from 
you," that would only mean, "Could you please spare a rupee 
for me ?" And when the chief did spare the rupee, the guerrilla 
would not stretch his hand to get it from the giver, he would 
pids^h fixtm, better still, ^atch It fiom his palm, symbolisung 
^i»t ht»1n^;|^^iin^.|M3<iiiiuij:^ a& glsns but a$ a mamx 
of right. 

Such was the incidental product of the Resistance Movement 
that the Sikhs had started for self-preservation. Muinul-Mulk, the 
Gomnor of Lahoi% for &ome time, was cespon^ble for the 
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m^lm&M*Wsi^^m0 ^xf^ Sikhs. A as&i^i^h)^ n that Sine 

gertr proverbial currency among che Sikhs : 

"Manxiu is our siclde and we are like Mannu's ancifcuaj Xs6*i!l3' 
plant). The more he mows us ilp^j the iaote we grow" 

0tii4tig his seifie^ ^mti^m dF^^rf^lalblil if 64, Ahmad 

Shah Durrani was accompanied by the ruler of Kalat, Mir Nasir 
Khan, who had brought with him his historian, Qazi Nur 
Muhammad, who wrote in Persian verse an eye-witness account of 
^edition which was undertaken V^ith the shlif^SettSiSh; tjf- 
the Sikhs. In his Jang Namah (1765), the Qazi showers 
all sorts of abuses on the Sikhs, but speaks highly of their fighting 
skill. This image of the Sikhs being already established, I refirain from 
quoting him on this subject, but there area few of his verses in which 
he r^rs to the mord character ofhis adve^aries^. 'I^tesel'i^l^llefle! 
because of the ua6xpecl^ ^HUft<»r'&m 
a projection : 

X^aying aside their mode of fighting, hear you another point 
^•Hi^^ they esLCd iSl^ i^^^^ people. 
In no case would rhey'^acf'a:coimd pi:pBtwqrQ^$C9^ tftdie 
way ot the fugitive. 

'They do not plunder die wealth and ornaments of a woman, 
be she a well-to-do lady, or a maid-servant. 
There is no adulnrry amongst these ?h(ese. 
mischievous people given to thieving. 
^JWifither a wortian is young or old, th^ caU her a budfm, an 
old lady, and ask her to get out of the way. 
The word budhia in the Indian language means an old lady. 
There is no thief at all among these dogs, nor is there any 

^lile^ inveteraee enls^aii^'^lj^ii^ sa ilughiy of a people's physi^ 
«jtid moral excellence, the possibi]^. lij^eir developing an inflated 
self-image cannot be ruled out. I SBijiii ajtaiid, to some extent, this has 
happened in the case of Sikhs also. They had to nurse the spirit of 
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defiance against injustice or invidious disdnaion for so long during 
the periods of the Later Mughals, Nadir Shah, and Ahmad Shah 
Durrani that, slowly and steadily, defiance against injustice became 
a part of the Sikh etjiQS. The Sikhs did come to think thaE man. to 
■mm^ thisy vfim^Mp^Si^^ odiers at lea^^^'^£^i|@illi!^ 
^etlj^l^mism of one Sikh being equivalent to a whole army of one 
hundred thousand and a quarter, embedded itself so deeply in the 
Sikh psyche that even when they had been reduced to slavery during 
.^^Bik^'IS^illli.^l^he^ desperately to this image. 

To be feir to them, when their period of persecution was over in the 
18th century and they leapt on to the saddle of authority, their 
victorious career was, as compared to their riumbers, quite glorious 

in the name of religion, without matching advances in socio-political 
field, end in ideological miscarriages. This is what happened with 
the Sikhs when they had to face defeat and humiliation at the hands 
of ike British. Punjab ^B»t«ba^ 'im tiHF/ 
Administrative Report for the year 1851-52, vfe--^^i^S!Si^-^ 
J^ik}WU)g assessment by the reporting authority : 

The Sikh faith and ecclesiastical poUty is rapidly goij:^ where 
the Sikh polidcal ascendancy has already gone»4 

The Administtative R^ort for the year 1 855-56 sees on change 
In #ie previous podtibit'-s 

The Sikhs tribe is losing its members rapidly... I have already 
• quoted elsewhere what Bafcu Kj^h Candra Sen of his Brahmo 
Samaj of Lahore had saidjb^lfiet&fet'm 1873. 1 seek your kind 
permission to repi»duce it here : "Due to the hard work of 
Guru Nanak, numerous people of the Punjab had put and 
proclaimed their faith in one god, but now Sikhs and idol- 
wocshippers have become orw^.. Sikh tlk^wa hsui. emoiged 
&om Hinduism, 2i{^im» i^-^^m^Wi^ ^^SSI^ 
gobbling it up..." 

Sikhs could salvage themselves from a situation such as this 
only by removing their ideological stagnation and by shaking off the 
en-Sikh moss whieh had ^ithcred around their ^^^ii^e^^i^^^^.^^' 
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dxe loss of an empire, with which they had emotionally identified 
themselves, overwhelmed their initiative. The prop which seemed to 
sustain the Sikh illusion of invincibility had suddenly disappeared. 
Inctease in numbers due to forced conversion had come to the rescue 
d^iiSfiae religions in stuvlving such ^itmtidfis. .|tQt\§iill»<<^d never 
leS^ttted to the policy of force in matters religious, even in the days 
(jFiheir ascendancy. Ranjit Singh had appeared on the political scene 
:*t a time when nation-staies were coming into being, but Ranjit 
Im^ls inability to choose ijedsively between a "MiSiem&'Stsm 
apd a Punjabi National state caused the death of both in premature 
embryos when they had to face an alien victor. The dazed Sikhs, 
therefore, lay scattered and disorganized after losing poUtical power, 
li^ivvheri tli^ British offttei m^s^cmtm ^^MStsitt tk^iS^. 
■ihey jumped at the offer gratefully and bartered away their loyalty 
with their security. Incidentally, a successful career in the army alone 
could have repaired the broken self-image of a vanquished martial 
people. The Sikhs ptO^isSih^t &^^^^kl^^mi^f They got fujl- 
throated praise from their mastecSj^jr£i^!^ill^!b^iSBi£i&@lSi>iiftli|jy 
world, which they probably were. 

The British officers could be depended upon to press into 
service every religious device that would. conHrra or maximize the 
their subject ^^soa. 'Smut m^ioix to this 
rule. In the British Army, they were asked to get themselves baptized' 
according to their prescribed religious practice. Every Sikh soldier 
had to conform rigidly to the Sikh form. They were required to 
pledge feydfy to ilicir empl(^rs in the presence of tfactr 
Scripture. The Sikh feudal chiefs, big landlords, and r«ligiou$ 
functionaries of important shrines having been already won over, and 
with external Sikh identity absolutely intact in the British Army, 
Sirftt Sikhs began to look upon the Briti^ master* a^'tliKlrsaviours. 
This illusion wsir-so lasKtng that it did not dissolve when Dalip Sing^, 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh's gutless son, called upon his co-religionists 
in 1885-86 to help him regain his throne; it did not break when 
Ajit Singh and his companions tried to bolster agrarian unrest in 
t9fWi it mM atH' ^ "^^m 0m- 1^ ^ Gl^darites (mostly 
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revolutionary Punjabi Sikhs setded in the U.SA and Canada) gave 
a call to their brethren in the Punjab and elsewhere to throw ofFthe 
yoke of slavery. The illusion broke only when the Sikhs realized to 
^^oi^ tS(&t the Eridsh poliq^ of keeping the Sikh places of 
lil^ittSEt^fiSjif^liteir control was an essendalpatt of the overall British 
strategy to ensure Sikh subservience. The immediate Sikh response 
w^as that of defiance. The Sildi masses responded gloriously to the 
Akali call for protesters. The chapters written by non-violcflt 
protesters in their blood at Babey-Di-Ber, Sialkot (1920)j Nankana 
Sahib (1921), Guru Ka Bagh and W^^y Sod ]si\m 

(1924) form a resplendent. 

(Editor's Note : The original copy of Pritam Singh's 
ardcle together with other important papers was 
destroyed when a fire caused by an electrical short- 
circuit broke out in his home. Unfortunately, a new 
version was not received in time for publication. The 
present article has been copied fix»m an incomplete 
manuscript, wtuch had been left at South Asia 
Institute. It has h&m pMi^hsd «wi!h jfce audior'* 
permission.) 
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